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PREFACE. 



It has often occurred to the Author, that it would 
furnish a fair subject for discussiooi to determine 
whether it argues more vanity when a writer 
prefixes his name to his book, or when he pub- 
lishes without it : — whether it implies more self* 
suiSiciency to suppose that his name is of so much 
value as to attract readers to his work, or to trust 
so confidently to the merit of the work itself, as to 
depend on its unassisted strength for making its 
own way. In short, whether the presumption be 
greater in thinking better of himself, or of his 
book; and how the proportion of good opinion 
can be settled or separated. 

This is a dilemma in which the writer of these 
pages has not seldom been involved, having not 
unfrequently indulged her vanity, or her humility, 
whichever it may be called, under both shapes, 
without being able to ascertain on which side the 
real di£Perence lies. Nor can she decide which 
principle predominated in risking these two little 
works anonymously, near twenty years ago, or in 
afterwards publishing them, with a name which she 
had little right to expect could confer importance 
on any performance. 
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There is, however, one decided advantage which 
belongs to the anonymous writer. He is not 
restrained from the strongest reprehension, and 
most pointed censure, of existing errors, by the 
conscious apprehension that his own faults may be 
brought forward. He is under no fear that his 
negligences will be opposed to his reproofs. He 
is not deterred from expatiating on the deficiencies 
of others, by the fear that the reader may confront 
his life with his arguments. 

Being now called upon by her booksellers to 
unite these separate pieces into one volume, the 
Author cannot neglect so fair an occasion of ex- 
pressing her gratitude for the very : favourable 
reception which they severally experienced in their 
unacknowledged state, seven large editions of the 
first of these pieces having been called for in the 
course of a few months, and the whole third 
impression having been sold on the morning it was 
published, serve, among repeated instances of 
general favour, to increase her regret that the 
merit of her writings have not borne more propor- 
tion to the indulgence with which they have been 
received. 

May she venture to observe, without incurring 
the charge of over-rating her slight performances, 
that there is a point of view in which this success 
reflects no discredit on the public opinion ? For, 
does it not evince that where the obvious aim of a 
writer is to promote the interests of Christian 
morals, the effort, however feeble, will be candidly 
accepted; nor will the deficiencies of the compo- 
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sidon be allowed to defeat the honesty of the 
intention. 

Thejapse of y^ars, since the first appearance of 
these two small pieces, has only served to strengthen 
the conviction that such topics as they embrace 
cannot be pressed too closely, or too frequently, 
though they may be pressed far more ably, on the 
attention of the great and the gay, — on the con- 
sciences of the busy and the opulent. 

The awful and unparalleled public events which 
have occurred since these ** Thoughts on the 
Manners of the Great," and this <^ Estimate of the 
Religion of the Fashionable," were first addressed 
to them, seem to furnish no new reason why the 
standard of Religion which these Tracts presumed 
to hold up should be lowered, while the strictness 
of practice which they ventured to suggest should 
be relaxed. Have we beheld any such additional 
instances of the stability of greatness, as teach us 
that it is become more safe than formerly to build 
on the certainty of earthly prosperity ? Have we 
seen any such new evidences of the permanency of 
human grandeur, as to induce us, by any fresh 
conviction of its security, to an increased neglect 
of the things which are eternal ? 

So far firom it, will even the most careless 
observer refuse to acknowledge, that if ever there 
was a period in which the demand for elevating 
the tone of Christianity, principle, and correct 
conduct, was more imperious than another, that 
period is the present ? 

If thb country, which God has signally distin- 
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guished by preserving it from the almost uni- 
sal wreck of empire ; — which God has signally 
honoured by rendering it the exclusive asylum 
for the persecuted, the plundered, and the destitute 
of all Europe, the sole refuge of a distracted world ; 
— if this country has been singled out from among 
the nations of the earth, by such pre-eminent 
favour, should not such a country be anxiously 
desirous to render itself more worthy of its high 
destination, in having been presei-ved itself, and 
appointed the preserver of others ? As it would 
on the one hand be unreasonable to plead our 
trials and difficulties as apology for relaxing our 
moral discipline, it would be unfair in the other 
to produce it as a motive for diminishing our 
gratitude. Are we not then loudly called upon 
to acknowledge the mercy of these providential 
distinctions, by exhibiting in our improved prac- 
tice that consistency which is the life and spirit, as 
well as the criterion, of real goodness. 

While England is establishing a splendid re- 
putation abroad, by every act of wise and vigorous 
resistance to the oppressor of mankind, and by 
every instance of disinterested liberality to th6 
oppressed, should she not be equally anxious to 
establish a solid glory at home, by sedulously 
labouring to raise the depressed tone of virtuous 
practice? Should she not be jealous to evince, 
that her unexampled generosity to strangers is 
stimulated by the only pure and noble principle of 
action ? And will not this be most unequivocally 
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demonstrated by the only infallible test, a propor- 
tionable attention to domestic religion ? 

While Great Britain is exhibiting a glorious 
energy in the cause of a nation, brave and gene- 
rous like herself, yet professing an erroneous 
worship, let her convince that nation that she is 
actuated in assisting her by the spirit of a religion 
that is, indeed, reformed ; a religion which having 
the love of God for its motive, has consequently 
for its end charity to mankind without distinction 
of country or of religion* 

We are become conspicuous like a city set on 
a hill. We are ^* the observed of all observers.'' 
WhUe the eyes of the whole world are fixed upon 
us, let the whole world perceive that our active 
services, our warm benevolence to our suffering 
fellow-creatures, flow from the only principle which 
can sanctify right conduct, from the only source 
which can 'recommend it to the fiivour of God. 
Let us prove to them that the religion of the 
Reformation is not a mere term, a nominal dis- 
tinction, but an improved practical principle, dis- 
covering its superiority by its effects. Let us not 
let slip the present sublime occasion of illustrating 
the faith which we profess, by a conduct not 
derogatory to that high profession- 
While we cannot too highly value ourselves on 
being Britons, let us never forget that we must 
not rest in it as a mere local distinction. While 
we justly triumph in our unparalleled constitution 
let us remember that it is not a niere political dis- 
tinction, glorious as that is, which must finally 
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save us. Let us be persuaded that the paramount 
superiority of our happy country will consist in 
acting up to the spirit of that religion which it 
professes. That it is not enough that its spirit 
is transfused into our laws — it is not enough 
even that it is taught in its public worship, 
and secured in its invaluable establishment, but 
that, if it would operate effectually, it must 
operate individually; if it would operate on the 
people, it must operate on their superiors, it must 
be received into the heart, and exhibited in the 
life of the rich and the great. By adopting this 
measure, and only by adopting it, can Christianity 
be rescued from the anomaly with which its ene- 
mies have stigmatised it, — that the practice of 
Christians does. not more uniformly exemplify the 
doctrines of its Author. 

Thanks to the English' spirit, we want at this 
moment of peril no Tyrtoeus to awake'our valour, 
for it never slumbers. But we want ^< the warning 
voice of him who saw the Apocalypse " to rouse us 
from our moral slumber. We want not to be 
stimulated to public spirit, but to individual virtue ; 
— not to exertion for others, but to vigilance over 
ourselves ; — not to generosity^ but to self-denial, 
not to patriotism, but to piety. 

March, 1809. 
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G?o a large and honourable class of the com- 
munity, to persons considerable in reputation, 
important by their condition in life, and com- 
mendable for the decency of their general con- 
duct, these slight hints are respectfully addressed. 
They are not intended as a satire upon vice, of 
a ridicule upon folly, being written neither for 
the foolish nor the vicious. The subject is too 
serious for ridicule; and those to whom it is 
addressed are too respectable for satire. It is 
recommended to the consideration of those who, 
fiUing the higher ranks in life, are naturally 
regarded as patterns, by which the manners of 
the rest of the world are to be fashioned. 
. The mass of mankind, in most places, and 
especially in those conditions of life which 
exempt them from the temptation to shameful 
vices, is perhaps chiefly composed of what is 
commonly termed, by the courtesy of the world, 
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good kind of people ; for persons of very flagi- 
tious wickedness are almost as -rare as those, of 
very eminent piety. To the latter of these, ad- 
monition were impertinent; to the former it 
were superfluous. These remarks, therefore, 
are principally written with a view to those 
persons of rank and &)rtune who live within the 
restraints of moral obligation; who acknowledge 
the.truth of the ^Christian religion; and who, if 
in certain instances they allow themselves in 
practices not compatible with a strict profession 
of Christianity, seem to do it rather from habit 
and want of reflection, than either from disbelief 
of its doctrines, or contempt of its precepts. 

Inconsideration, Fashion, and the World, 
are three confederates against Virtue, with 
whom even good kind of people often contrive 
to live on excellent terms ; and the fair reput- 
artion which may be obtained by a complaisant 
conformity to the prevailing practice^ and by 
mere decorum of manners, without a strict at-* 
tention to religious principle, is a constantsource 
of danger to the rich and great There is some*' 
thing almost irresistibly seducing in the con- 
tagion of general example ; hence the necessity 
of that vigilance, which it is the business of 
Christianity to quicken by incessant admonition, 
and which it is the business of the world to lay 
asleep by the perpetual opiates of ease and plea^ 
sure. 

A &ir reputation is among the laudable ob- 
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jccts of human ambition ; yet even this really 
valuable biessing is sometimes converted into a 
snare, by indocing a treacherous security as soon 
as it is obtained ; and by leading him who is too 
anxious about obtaining it to slop short without 
aiming at a higher motive of aotion«r A fatal 
indolence is apt to creep in upon the soul ^hen 
it has once acquired the good opinion of .man* 
kind, if the acquisition of that good opinkm was 
the ultimate end of its endeavours* Pursuit is 
at an end when the object is in possesion ; for 
he is not likely to ^* press forward " who thinks 
he has idready **. attained." The love o( worldly 
reputation, and the desire of God^s favour^ 
have this specific difierence, that in the latter, 
the possession always augments the desire; and 
the spiritual mind accounts nothing done while 
any thing remains undone. 

Ent after all, a fair fiime, the support of 
numbers, and the flattering concurrence of hu« 
man opinion, is obviously a deceitful dependence ; 
for as every individual must die for himself and 
answer for himself both these imaginary re- 
sources will fail just at the moment when they 
could have been of any use. A good reputation, 
even without internal piety, would be worth ob^ 
taining, if the tribunal of heaven were feshioned 
after the manner of human courts of judicature. 
If at the general judgment we were to be tried 
by a jury of our fellow-mortals, it would be but 
common prudence to secure their favour at ^ny 
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price. But as things are, it can stand us in 
little stead in the great day of decision, it being 
the consummation of Infinite Goodness not to 
abandon us to the mercy of each other's sen- 
tence, but to reserve us for his final judgment 
who knows every motive of every action ; who 
wUl make strict inquisition into singleness of 
heart, and uprightness of intention : in whose 
eyes the sincere prayer of powerless benevolence 
will outweigh the most splendid profession, or 
the most dazzling action. 

We cannot but rejoice in every degree of 
human virtue which operates favourably on 
society, whatever be the motive, or whoever be 
the actor ; and we should gladly commend every 
degree of goodness, though it be not exactly 
squared by our own rules and notions. Even 
the good actions of such persons as are too much 
actuated by a regard to appearances are not 
without their beneficial effects. The righteous- 
ness of those who occupy this middle region of 
morality among us certainly exceeds the righte- 
ousness of the Scribes and Pharisees; for they 
are not only exact in ceremonials, but in many 
respects fulfil the weightier matters of law and 
conscience. Like Herod, they often <^ hear 
gladly," and " do many things." Yet I am afiraid 
I shall be thought severe in remarking, that, in 
general, those characters in the New Testament, 
of whose future condition no very comfortable 
hope is given, seem to have been taken, not from 
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^be profligate, the abandoned, and the dia- 
Iionoarable, but from that decent class com- 
Aionly described by the term of good sort qf 
people ; that nuxed kind of character in which 
irirtae appears, if it do not predominate. The 
young ruler was certainly one of the first of this 
order ; and yet we are left in dark uncertainty 
as to his finid allotment. The rich man who built 
him bams and storehouses, and only proposed 
to himself the full ^joyment of that fortune, 
which we do not hear was unfairly acquired, 
might have been, for all that appears to the 
contrary,' a very good sort qf man ; at least, if 
we may judge of him by multitudes who live 
precisely for the same purposes, and yet enjoy 
a good degree of credit, and who are rather 
considered as objects of respect than of censure. 
His plan, like theirs, was not to oppress or to 
injure, but '^ to take his ease^ to eat, drink, and 
be merry." 

But the most alarming instance is.that of the 
splendid epicure, who was clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day. 
He committed no enormities that have been 
transmitted to us ; for that he dined well, and 
dressed well, could hardly incur the bitter pe^ 
nalty of eternal misery. That his. expenses 
were suitable to his station, and his splendour 
proportioned to his opulence, does not exhibit 
any objection to his character. Nor are we 
told that he. refused the crumbs which LiazQru$ 
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solicited. And yet this man, on an authority 
which we are not permitted to question, is re- 
presented, in a future state, as lifting up his eye$j 
being in torments* His punishment seems to 
have been the consequence of an irreligious 
temper, a worldly spirit, a heart corrupted by 
the softnesses and delights of life* It was not 
because he was rich, but because he trusted in 
riches ; or, if even he was charitable, his charity 
.wanted that principle which alone could sanctify 
it*. His views terminated here : this world's 
good, and this world's applause, were the mo- 
tives and the end of his actions. He forgot 
God ; he was destitute of piety ; and the ab- 
sence of this great and first principle of human 
actions rendered his best deeds, however they 
might be admired among men, of no value in 
the sight of God; 

There is no error more common, or mpre 
dangerous^ than the notion th^t an unrestrained 
indulgence of pleasure, and an unbounded gra- 
tificatipn of the appetites, is generally attended 
with a liberal, humane, and merciful temper. 
Nor is there any opinion more false and more 
&tal, or which demands to be more steadily 
controverted, than that libertinism and good 
nature are natural and necessary associates. For 
after all that corrupt poets, and more corrupt phi- 
losophers, have told us of the blandishments erf* 
pleasure, and of its tendency to soften the temper 
and humanize the affections, it is practically 
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certain, that nothing hardens the heart like ex- 
cessive and unbounded luxury; and he who 
refuses the fewest gratifications to his own vo- 
luptuousness will generally be found the least 
susceptible of tenderness for the wants of others. 
In one reign the cruelties at Rome bore an 
exact proportion to the dissoluteness at Capreae. 
And in another it is not less notorious, that the 
Imperial fiddler became more barbarous as he 
grew more profligate. Prosperity, says the 
Arabian proverb, fills the heart till it makes it 
hftrd ; and the most dangerous pits and snares 
for human virtue are those which are so covered 
over with the flowers of prosperous fortune, that 
it requires a cautious foot, and a vigilant eye, to 
escape them. 

Aoaniai^ and his prevaricating wife were, 
perhaps, well esteemed in society; for it was 
enough to establish a very considerable reput- 
ation to sell even part of their possessions for 
religious purposes : but what an alarm does it 
sound to hypocrisy, that, instead of being re- 
warded for what they brought, they were pu- 
nished for what they kept bade ! And it is to 
be feared, that this deceitful pair are not the 
only one, upon whom a good action, without a 
pure intention, has drawn down a righteous 
retribution. 

Outward actions are the surest, and, indeed, 
to human eyes, the only evidences of sincerity, 
but Christianity is a religion of motives and 
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principles. The Gospel is continually referring 
to the heart, as the source of good ; it is to the 
poor in spirit, to the pure in heart, that the Di- 
vine blessing is annexed. A man may correct 
many improper practices, and refrain from many 
immoral actions, from merely human motives ; 
but, though this partial amendment is not with- 
out its uses, yet this is only attacking symptoms, 
and neglecting the mortal disease. But to sub- 
due a worldly temper, to control irregular de- 
sires, and to have *^ a clean heiart," is to attack 
sin in its strong-holds. Totally to accomplish 
this, is, perhaps, beyond the narrow limits of 
• human perfection, the best men being constantly 
humbled to find, that when they ^^ would do 
good, evil is present with them; " but to attempt 
it, with an humble reliance on superior aid, is 
so far from being an extravagant or romantic 
flight of virtue, that it is but the common duty 
of every ordinary Christian. And this perfec- 
tion is not the less real, because it is a point 
which seems constantly to recede from our ap. 
proaches, just as the sensible horizon recedes 
from our natural eye. Our highest attainments, 
instead of bringing us " to the mark," only 
teach us that the mark is at a greater distance, 
by giving us more humbling views of ourselves, 
and more exalted conceptions of the state after 
which we are labouring. Though the progress 
towards perfection may be perpetual in this 
world, the actual attainment is reserved for a 
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better. And this restless desire of a happiness 
which we cannot reach, and this lively idea of 
a perfection which we cannot attain, are among 
the many arguments for a future state, which 
seem to come little short of demonstration* 
The humble Christian takes refuge under the 
deep sense of his disappointments and defects, 
in this consoling hope, ^^When I awake up 
after thy likeness I shall be satisfied/' 

LfCt me not here be misunderstood as under- 
valuing the virtues which even worldly men may 
possess. I am charmed with humanity, gene- 
rosity, and integrity, in whomsoever they may 
be found. But one virtue must not intrench. 
upon another. Charity must not supplant faith. 
If a man be generous, good-natured, and hu- 
mane, it is impossible not to feel for him the 
tenderness of a brother ; but if, at the same 
time, he be irreligious, intemperate, or profane, 
who shall dare to say he is in a safe state? 
Good humour and generous sentiments will 
always make a man a pleasant acquaintance; 
but who shall lower the doctrines of the Gospel, 
to accommodate them to the conduct of men ? 
Who shall bend a strait rule, to favour a 
crooked practice ? Who shall controvert that 
authority which has said, that without holiness 
no man shaU see the Lord f 

May I venture to be a little paradoxical ; and 
while so many grave persons are descanting on 
the mischiefs of vice, may I be permitted to say 
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a word on the mischiefe of virtue, or, rather, of 
that shining counterfeit, which, while it wants 
the specific gravity, has much of the brightness 
of sterling worth ? Never, perhaps, did any 
age produce more beautiful declamations in 
praise of virtue than the present ; never were 
more polished periods rounded in honour of 
humanity. An ancient Pagan would imagine 
that Astrea had returned to take up her abode 
in our metropolis; a primitive Christian would 
conclude, that ^< righteousness and peace had 
there met together." But how would they be 
surprised to find that the obligation to these 
duties was not always thought binding, not only 
on the reader but on their eloquent encomiasts 
themselves. How would they be surprised to 
find that universal benevolence may subsist 
with partial injustice, and boundless liberality 
with sordid selfishness ! that a man may seem 
eager in redressing the injuries of half the 
globe, without descending to the petty detail of 
private virtues; and burn with zeal for the 
good of millions . he never saw, while he is 
spreading vice and ruin through the little circle 
of his own persbnal influence ! 

When the general texture of an irregular 
life is spangled over with some constitutional 
pleasing qualities ; when gaiety, good humour, 
and a thoughtless profusion of expense, throw 
a lustre round the faultiest characters, it is no 
wonder that common observers are blinded into 
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admiration; a profuse generosity dazzles them 
more than all the duties of the decalogue. But 
though it may be a very good electioneering 
virtue, yet there are many qualities which may 
objb^ popularity among men, which do not 
tend to secure the favour of Ood. It is some* 
what strange that the extravagance of the great 
dhould be the criterion of their goodness with 
those. veiy. peKiple who are themselves the vic- 
tims toliiis idol; for the prodigal pays no debts 
if he can help it: and it is a notorious instance 
of the danger of these popular, virtues, and of 
the false judgments of men, that in one .of 4e 
wittiest and most popular comedies * which this 
country has ever produced, those very passages 
which exalt liberality and turn justice into ridi* 
cule, were nightly applauded with enthusiastic 
rapture by those deluded tradesmen, whom, 
perhaps, that very sentiment helped to Iseep out 
of their money. 

There is another sort of fashionable charac- 
ter, whose false brightness is still more pernio 
cious, by casting a splendour over the most 
destructive vices. Corrupt manners, ruinous 
extravagance, and the most fatal passion for 
play, are sometimes gilded over with many en- 
gaging acts of charity, and even a general atten- 
tion and respect to die ceremonials of religion. 
But this is degrading the venerable image and 
superscription of Christianity, by stamping them 

* The School for Scandal. 
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on a baser metal than they were ever intended 
to impress. The young and gay shelter them- 
selves under such examples, and scruple the less 
to adopt the bad parts of such mixed characters, 
when they see that a loose and negligent, not 
to say immoral, conduct, is so compatible with 
a religious profession. 

But I digress from my intention ; for it is not 
the purpose of this address to take notice of any 
actions which the common consent of mankind 
has determined to be wrong : but of such chiefly 
as are practised by the sober, the decent, and 
the regular ; and to drop a few hints on such 
less obvious ofiences as are in general 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne. 

Nor will the bounds which I have prescribed 
myself allow of my wandering into a wide and 
general field of observation. 

Hie idea of the present slight performance 
was suggested by reading the King's late ex- 
cellent proclamation against irreligion and im- 
morality. * Under the shelter of so high a 
sanction, it may not be unseasonable to press on 
the hearts of the better disposed such observ- 
ances as seem to be generally overlooked, and 
to remark such ofiences as commonly elude 

* This tract was written soon afler the institution of 
the Society for enforcing the King's proclamation against 
vice and irreligion. 
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censure, because they are not commonly thought 
censurable. 

It is obvious to all pious persons, that that 

branch of the divine law, against which the 

better kind of people trespass with the least 

scruple, is the fourth commandment. Many, 

who would shudder at the violation of the other 

nine, seem without ceremony to expunge this 

from the Divine code; but by what authority they 

do this has never be^i explained. The Chris* 

tian l^blator does not seem to have abridged the 

commandments; and thereis nosubsequentautho- 

rity so much as pretended to by Protestants. 

It is not here intended to take notice of such 
flagrant offences as lie open to the cognizance 
of higher tribunals; or to pollute this paper 
with descanting on the holders of card as« 
semblies on Sundays ; the frequenters of taverns 
and gaming-houses; the printers of Sunday 
newspapers; the proprietors of Sunday stage- 
coaches, and others who openly insult the laws 
of the land; laws which will always be held 
sacred by good subjects, even were not the law 
of God antecedent to them. 

Many of the order whom I here address are 
persons of the tenderest humanity, and not only 
wish well to the interests of virtue, but are 
favourably disposed to advance the cause of 
religion; nay, would be extremely startled at 
not being thought sincerely religious : yet, from 
inconsideration, want of time, want of self- 
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examination, want of a just sense of the high 
requirements of the Divine law, want of sus- 
pecting the deceitfulness of the human heart, 
sometimes allow themselves in inattentions and 
negligences which materially affect their own 
safely, and the comfort of others. While an 
animated spirit of charity seems to be kindled 
among us : while there is a general disposition 
to instruct the ignorant, and to reform the 
vicious; we cannot help regretting that these 
amiable exertions should be counteracted, in 
some degree, by practices of a directly opposite' 
tendency; trifling in their appearance, but-serious 
in their effects. 

There are still among us petty domestic evils, 
which seem too inconsiderable to claim redress. 
There is an aggrieved body of men in our very 
capital whose spirituial hardships seem scarcely 
to have been taken into consideration, — I mean 
the Hair-Dressers, on whom 

The Sunday shiDes no day of rest to them. 

Is there not a peculiar degree of unkindness 
in exercising such cruelty on the souls of men, 
whose whole lives are employed in embellishing 
our persons ? And is it quite conceivable how 
a lady's conscience is able to make such nice 
distinctions, that she would be shocked at the 
idea of sending for her mantua-maker * or 

* It is feared that since these pages were written the 
scruple of sending for dther is much diminished. 
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milliner, her carpenter or masoni on a Sunday, 
w^hile she makes no scruple regularly U> employ 
a hair-dresser. 

Is it not almost ridiculous to observe the zeal 
we have for doing good at a distance, while we 
neglect the little, obvious, every-day, domestic 
duties, which should seem to solicit our imme- 
diate attention? But an action ever so right 
and praise* worthy, which is only to be period- 
ically performed, at distant intervals, is less 
burthensome to corrupt nature, than an unde- 
viating attention to such small, constant, right 
habits as are hostile to our natural indolence, 
and would be perpetually vexing and disturbing 
our self-love. The weak heart indulges its in- 
firmity, by allowing itself intermediate omis- 
sions, and habitual neglects of duty; reposing 
Itself for safety on regular but remote returns 
of stated performances. It is less trouble to 
subscribe to the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign parts, than to have daily prayers in our 
own families; and I am persuaded that there 
are multitudes of well-meaning people, who 
would gladly contribute to a mission of Chris- 
tianity to Japan or Otaheite, to whom it never 
occurred that the hair-dresser, whom they are 
erery Sunday detaining from church, has a soul 
to be saved ; that the law of the land co-operates 
with the law of God, to forbid their employing 
him ; and that they have no right, either legal or 
moral, to this portion of his time. The poor 

VOL. XI, c 
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man hiQiself, perhaps, dares not remonstrate, 
for fear he should be deprived of his employ- 
ment for the rest of the week. If there were 
no other objection to a pleasurable Sunday 
among the great and affluent, methinks this 
single one might operate : would not a devout 
heart be unwilling to rob a fellow-creature of his 
time for devotion, or a humane one of his hour 
of rest? " Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour, therefore love is the fulfilling of the law/* 

It is strange that there should be so little 
consistency in human conduct, that the same 
person$ should gladly contribute to spread the 
light of Christianity ih another hemisphere^ 
while, by their example, they actually obstruct 
the progress of it at. home. But it is, I doubt 
not, much 6ftener owing to the imperceptible 
influence of custom and habit, than to a decided 
ill-intention. Besides, it may be in morals as it 
is in optics, the eye and the object may come too 
close to each other, to answer the end of vision. 
There are certain faults which presjsl too near 
our self-love to be even perceptible to us» 

The petty mischief of what is called cardmoney^ 
is so assimilated to our habits, and interwoven 
with our family arrangen^ents, that even many 
of the prudent and the virtuous no longer con- 
sider it as a worm which is feeding on the vitals 
of domestic virtue. How many poor youths, 
after having been trained in a wholesome dread 
of idleness and gaming, when they are sent 
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«ibroad into the world, are astonished to find 
that part of the wages of the servant is to be 
paid by his furnishing the implements of diver- 
sion for the guests of the master. Thus good 
servants are a commodity which has long been 
diminishing by an elaborate system. The more 
sober the family, the fewer attractions it must 
necessarily have; for these servants will na» 
torally quit a place, however excellent, where 
there is no play, for one wh^e there is some ; 
and a &mi]y where there is but little, for one 
where there is much. Thus if the advantage 
of the dependant is to increase in a direct ratio 
to the diissipation of his employer, what encour- 
agement is left for valuable servants, or what 
prospect remains of securing valuable servants 
for sober-minded families ? 

It will be said, that so small an evil is scarcely 
worth insisting on. But a small fault, which is 
become a part of a system, in time establishes an 
error into a principle. And that remonstrance 
which should induce pe(q)le to abolish one wrong 
habit, or pluck out one rooted error, however 
trifling, would be of more real use than the most 
eloquent declamation against vice in general. 
To take out only one thorn from. a suffering 
patient is more beneficial to him, than the most 
elaborate disquisition on the pain he is suffer- 
ing from die thorns which remain. 

It should be held as an eternal truth, that 
what is morally wrong can never be politically 

c 2 
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right. It would be arguing great ignorance oT 
human nature, and exacting a very rigorous 
degree of virtue from a person of vulgar senti- 
ments, to expect that he should wish well to the 
interests of sobriety, or heartily desire the de- 
crease of dissipation, while the growth of it is 
made so profitable to himself. It is requiring 
too much to make the temptation so forcible 
where the power of resistance is so weak. To 
hold out to a poor fellow the strong seduction 
of interest, and yet to expect he will retain the 
same inflexible principle, is to expect from an 
illiterate servant an elevation of virtue, which 
has not always been found even in statesmen 
and ministers. 

It is not here intended to enter into any ani- 
madversion on the subject of play itself. But 
may we not ask, without offence, if it be per- 
fectly right to introduce any money arising from 
or connected with it, into a part of regular 
family economy? Is it not giving an air of system 
to diversion, which does not seem entirely of a 
piece with the other orderly practices of many 
discreet families where this odd traffic is carried 
on? Would not our ancestors, who seem to 
have understood economy and magnificence 
too, at least as well as (heir descendants^ have 
been scandalized, had it been proposed to them 
to incorporate play so intimately with the tex- 
ture of their domestic arrangements, as that it 
should make part of their plan ? And would 
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they have thought it a very dignified practice 
not to have paid themselves for the amusements 
of their own houses, but to have invited their 
friends to an entertainment of wliich the guests 
were to defray part of the expense ? 

Let me suppose a case : what appearance 
would it have if every gentleman who has par- 
taken of the social entertainment of a friend's 
table, were, after dinner, expected by the butler 
to leave a piece of money under his plate to pay 
for his wine ? Do not common sense, hospitality, 
friendship, and liberal feelings revolt at the bare 
suggestion of such a project? Yet there is in 
effect as little hospitality, as little friendship, 
and as little liberality, in being obliged to pay 
for the cards as for the wine; both equally 
making a part of the entertainment. 

It is hardly too ludicrous to add, that, seeing 
how this point has been carried in favour of the 
groom of the chambers (and it descends down 
to the. lowest footman), we need not despair of 
seeing the butler insist on being allowed to fur- 
nish the wine, for which he shall compel the 
guests to pay with the same high interest with 
which they now pay for the cards. It will seem 
odd at first, but afterwards we shall think no 
more ttbout it^ to see him, during dinner, noting 
Amn those who drink the more costly wines, 
liuit they may be taxed double. . And it will 
sound whimsical at^rst to hear the butler give 
hisr master notice that he must quit his place, 

c 3 
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because the company have drunk little wine. 
This only sounds ridiculous, while the leaving 
a place through deficiency of card-money sounds 
reasonable, because we are accustomed to the 
one, and the other is not yet become &shion- 
able. 

The extinction of this favourite perquisite 
would at first be considered as a violent inno- 
vation. . All refoxmations seem formidable be- 
fore they are attempted. The custom of vails, 
** which gave corruption broader wings to fly," 
was supposed to be invincible. Yet how soon 
did a general concurrence exterminate it ! Had 
any one foretold twenty years ago, that in a very 
short space near half a million of pilfering, 
swearing, sabbath-breaking children should be 
rescued from the streets, and brought into habits 
of sobriety and virtue, should we not have 
laughed to scorn the spiritual Hercules who 
would have undertaken that the cleansing stream 
of religious instruction should thus be poured 
through the Augean stable of ignorance and 
vice, and in some measure wash away its gmss* 
est impurities ? 

The servant would probably complain of the 
annihilation of this gainful custom; but the 
master would find his account in indemnifying 
the loss ; for he, in his turn, would be released 
from the preposterous c<XQtribution to the wages 
of other men's servants. I^ in a &mily of ovier- 
grown di3?ipation, the stated addition should not 
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foe found equivalent to the relinquished perqui- 
site, the servant must heroically submit to the 
disadvfflitageous commutation for the public 
good. And, after all, it would be no very serious 
grievance if his reduced income should not then 
exceed that of the chaplain. It will still at leasi 
exceed that of many a deserving gendeman, 
bred to liberal learning, whose feelings tkat 
learning has refined to a painful acuteness, and 
who is withering away in hopeless penury, with 
a large fionily, on a curacy, but little surpassing 
the wages of a livery servant. 

The same principle in human nature by which 
the nabob, die contractor, and others, by a 
sudden influx of unaccustomed wealth, become 
voluptuous, extravagant, and insolent, seldom 
&ils to produce the samd effect on persons in 
these humbler stations, when raised from in- 
ferior places to the sudden affluence of these 
gainfiil ones. Increased profligacy on a sudden 
swell of fortune is commonly foUowed by des- 
perate methods to improve the circumstances, 
when impaired by the improvid^ce attending 
unaccustomed prosperity. 

There is another domestic practice which it 
is almost idle to piention, because it is so diffi- 
cult to redress, since, such is the present state 
of society, that even Xhe conscientious think 
themselves obliged to concur in it. That inge- 
nuity which could devise some efl^ctual substi- 
tute for the daily and hourly lie of Not at hamcp 

c 4f 
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would deserve well of society. Why will not 
some of those illustrious ladies who lead in the 
fashionable world invent some phrase which 
shall equally rescue from destruction the time 
of the master and the veracity of the servant? 
Some new and appropriate expression, the not 
adopting which should be branded with the 
stigma of vulgarity, might accomplish that which 
the charge of its being immoral has failed to 
accomplish. 

The expediency of the denial itself no one 
.will dispute, who has a just idea of the value of 
l;i|h^ Some scrupulous persons so vtery much 
,disp|i^ the lawfulness of making their servant^s 
t09gue the medium of any kind of fitlsehood, as 
to make it a point of coi^cience Irather to lay 
themselves open to the irruption of every idle 
invader who sallies out on morning visits, bent 
on the destruction of business and the annihila- 
tion of study. People of very strict integrity 
lament that this practice induces a general spirit 
of lying, mixes itself with the habit, and by a 
quality, the reverse of an alterative, gradually 
undermines the moral constitution. Others, on 
the' contrary, assert that this is one of those lies 
of . convention no more intended to deceive than 
the dear sir txt the beginning, or your humble 
gervcmt at the closer of a letter to a person who 
is not dear to you, and to whom you owe no 
subjection. There is, however, this very mate- 
rial difference, that if the first be a falsehood. 
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you do not convey it by proxy : you use it your- 
self, and you use it to one who sets no more 
value on your words than you intended he 
should; and who shows you he does not, by 
using the same stated phrase in return, in ad- 
dressing you, for whom he cares as little. Here 
the words pass for no more than they are 
worth. 

The ill effects of the custom we are lamenting 
may be traced in marking the gradual initiation 
of an unpractised country servant; and who has 
nolir felt for his virtuous distress when he has 
been ordered to call back a more favoured visi- 
t^l^i, whom he. had just sent away with the 
assurance that his lady was not at home ? Who 
has not seen his suppressed indignation at being 
obliged to become himself the detector of that 
falsehood of which he had been before the in- 
strument ? But a little practice, and a repetition 
of reproof for even daring to look honest, soon 
curies this fault, especially as he is sure to be 
commended in proportion to the increased firm- 
ness of his voice, and the improved steadiness 
of his countenance.. 

If this evil, petty as it may seem to be, be 
really without a remedy ; if the state of society 
be such that it cannot be redressed, let us not 
bie so unreasonable as to expect that a servant 
will equivocate in small instances and not in 
great ones. To hope that he will always lie for 
your convenience, and never for his own, is, 
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perhapsy expecting more from human nature in 
a low and uncultivated state than we have any 
right to expect Nor should the master look 
for undeviating and perfect rectitude from his 
servant, in whom the principle of veracity is 
daily and hourly weakened in conformity to his 
own command. 

Let us bring home the case to ourselves, the 
only &ir way of determining in all cases of 
conscience. Suppose that we had established it 
into a system to allow ourselves regularly to lie 
on one certain given subject every day, and 
every hour in the day ; while we continue to 
value ourselves on the most undeviating adher- 
ence to truth on every other point. Who shall 
say that, at the end of one year's tolerated and 
systematic lying, on this individual subject, we 
should continue to look upon falsehood in gene- 
ral with the same abhorrence we did when we 
first entered upon this partial exercise of it 

There is ^n evil newly crept into polished 
society, and it comes under a mask so specious, 
that they who are allured by it come not seldom 
under the description of Good sort of people. I 
allude to Sunday-Concerts. Many who would 
be startled at a profane, or even a light amuse- 
ment, allow themselves to &ncy that the name 
o( sacred music sanctifies the diversion. But, if 
those more &voured beings whom Providence 
enables to live in ease and affluence, do not 
make these petty renunciations of their own 
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way, and their own pleasure, what criterion have 
we by which to judge of dieir sincerity ? For, as 
die goodness of Providence has exempted diem 
from painful occupations, they have neither la« 
bour from which to rest, nor business from 
which to refrain. A litde abstinence from plea- 
sure is the only valid evidence they have to g^ve 
of their obedience to the divine precept 

I know with what indignant scorn this re- 
mark will, by many, be received ; I know that 
much will be advanced in fiivour of the sanctity 
of this amusement. I shall be told that the 
words are^ many of them, extracted from the 
Bible^ and that the composition b the divine 
Handel's. But were the angel Gabriel the poet^ 
die archangel Michael the con^oser, and the 
song of the Lamb the subject, it would not 
abrogate that statute of the Most High, which 
has said, ^* Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath 
day, and thy Servant, and thy Cattle, shall 
do no manner of work." I am persuaded that 
the hallelujahs of heaven would make no moral 
music to t^e ear of a conscientious person, while 
he reflected that multitudes of servants are^ 
through hb means, waiting in the street, exposed 
to every temptation ; engaged, perhaps, in pro- 
fime swearing, and idle, if not dissolute, con- 
versation ; and the very cattle are deprived of 
that rest which the tender mercy of God was 
gradoQsly pleased, by an astonishing conde- 
scension, to include in the commandment. 
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But I will, for the sake of argument, so far 
concede as to allow of the innocence and even 
piety of Sunday-concerts : I will suppose (what, 
however, does not oden happen) that no unhal- 
lowed strains are ever introduced; I will admit 
that some attend these concerts with a view to 
cultivate devout affections ; that they cherish the 
serious impressions excited by the music, and 
retire in such a frame of spirit as convinces 
them that the heart was touched while the ear 
was gratified ; nay, I *would grant, if such a con- 
cession would be . accepted, that the intervals 
were filled up with conversation, " whereby one 
may edify another. " Yet all these good effects, 
allowing them really to have been produced, will 
not remove the invincible objection of an evil 
EXAMPLE ; and what liberal spirit would refiise 
any reasonable sacrifice of its own pleasure to so 
important a motive ? Your servants have been 
accustomed to consider a concert as a secular 
diversion; if you, therefore, continue it on a 
Sunday, will not they also expect to be indulged 
on that day with their common amusements ? 
Saint Paul, who was a very liberal thinker, be- 
lieved it prudent to make fi-equent sacrifices of 
things indifierent in themselves. He was wilMng 
to deny himself a harmless and lawful gratifi- 
cation, eqen as long as the world stood^ rather 
than shock the tender consciences of men of l^Saf 
understanding. Where a practice is neiSier 
good nor evil in itself, it is both discreet and 
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generous to avoid it, if it can be attended with 
any possible danger to minds less enlightened^ 
and to faith less confirmed. 
. But, religion apart, I have sometimes won- 
dered that people do not yield to the temptation 
that is held out to them, of abstaining from 
diversions one day in seven, upon motives of 
mere human policy ; as voluptuaries sometimes 
&st, to give a keener relish to the delights of 
the next repast; for pleasure, like an over-fed 
lamp, is extinguished by the excess of its own 
aliment ; not to say that the instrument of our 
gratification is often converted into our bane. 
Anacreon was choked by a grape- stone. The 
lovers of pleasure are not always prudent, even 
upon their own principles; for I am persuaded 
that this world would afford much more real 
satisfaction than it does, if we did not press, and 
torture, and strain it, in order to make it yield 
what it does not contain. Much good, and 
much pleasure, it does liberally bestow; but no 
labour or art can extract from it that' elixir of 
peace, that divine essence of content, which it is 
not in its nature to produce. There is good sense 
in searching into every blessing for its hidden 
properties ; but it is fqlly to ransack and plunder 
it for such properties as the experience of all 
ages tells us arejbreign to it. We exhaust the 
world of its pleasures, and then lament that it 
is empty ; we wring those pleasures to the very 
dregs, and then complain that they are vapid. 
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We erroneously seek in the world for that peace 
which we are repeatedly told is not to be found 
in it. While we neglect to seek it in Him who 
has expressly told us that our happiness depends 
on his having " overcome the world." " Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you ; not 
as the noorld giveth give I unto you," 

I shall, probably, be accused of a very narrow 
and fanatical spirit, in animadverting on a prac- 
tice so little suspected of harm as the fi-equenting 
of public walks and gardens on a Sunday ; and, 
certainly, there cannot be an amusement more 
entirely harmless in itself. But I must appeal 
to the honest testimony of our own hearts, if the 
effect be favourable to seriousness. Do we com- 
monly retire from these places with the impres- 
sions which were made on us at church, in their 
full force ? We entered these sprightly scenes, 
perhaps, with a strong remaining tincture of that 
devout spirit which the public worship had infused 
into the mind ; but have we not felt it gradually 
diminish ? Have not our powers of resistance 
grown insensibly weaker ? Has not the gaiety 
of the scene converted, as it were, argument into 
illusion ? The doctrines which, in the morning, 
appeared the sober dictates of reason, now seem 
reasonably rigid ; and truths, which were then 
thought incontrovertible, now appear imperti- 
nent. To answer objections is much easier than 
to withstand allurements. The understanding 
may controvert a startling proposition with less 
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di£Sculty than the sliding heart can resist the 

infection of seducing gaiety. To oppose a cold 

and speculative faith to the enchantment of 

present pleasure, is to fight with inadequate 

weapons ; it is resisting arms with rules ; it is 

combating a temptation with an idea. Whereas, 

he who engages in the Christian warfare, will 

find that his chief strength consbts in knowing 

that he is very weak ; his progress will depend 

on his conviction that he is every hour liable to 

go back ; his success, on the persuasion of his 

fiiUibility; his safety, on the assurance that to 

retreat from danger is his highest glory, and to 

decline the combat his truest courage. 

Whatever indisposes the mind for the duty of 
any particular season, though it assume ever so 
innocent a form, cannot be perfectly right. If 
the heart be laid open to the incursion of vain 
imaginations and worldly thoughts, it matters 
little by what gate the enemy entered. If the 
effect be injurious, the cause cannot be quite 
harmless. It is the perfidious property of cer- 
tain pleasures, that, though they seem not to 
have the smallest harm in themselves, they im- 
perceptibly indispose the mind to every thing 
that is good. 

Many readers will be apt to produce against 
all this preciseness, that hackneyed remark which 
one is tired of hearing, that Sunday diversions 
are allowed publicly in many foreign countries, 
as well in those professing the reformed religion. 
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as popery. But the corruptions of one part of 
the Protestant world are no reasonable justifica- 
tion of the evil practices of another. Error and 
infirmity can never be proper objects of imita- 
tion. It is still a remnant of the old leaven ; 
and as to pleading the practice of Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, one blushes to hear an enlight- 
ened Protestant justifying hiniself by examples 
drawn from that benighted religion, whose 
sanctions he would in any other instance be 
ashamed to plead. 

Besides, though I am far from vindicating the 
amusements permitted on Sundays in foreign 
countries, by allowing that established custom 
and long prescription have the privilege of con- 
ferring right, yet foreigners may, at least, plead 
the sanction of custom, and the connivance of the 
law ; while, in this country, the law of the land, 
and the established usage, concurring with still 
higher motives, give a sort of venerable sanction 
to religious observances, the breach of which 
will be always more liable to misconstruction 
than in countries where so many motives do not 
concur in its support 

I do not assert that all those who neglect a 
strict observation of the Lord's day are remiss 
in the performance of all their other duties; 
though they ought to bear in mind that the ob- 
servance of their other duties is no atonement 
for the neglect of this ; I will however venture 
to afiirm, that all whom I have remarked con- 
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to observe this day from right motives, have 
been uniformly attentive to their general con- 
duct. It has been the opinion of many wise and 
good men *, that Christianity will stand or fall 
as this day is neglected or observed. Sunday 
seems to be a kiiid of Christian Palladium ; and 
the city of God will never be totally taken by 
the enemy till the observance of that be quite 
lost. Every sincere soldier of the great Captain 
of our salvation must, therefore, exert himself 
in its defence, as ever he would preserve the 
Divine fort of Revelation against the confeder- 
ated attacks of the world and the devil. 

I shall proceed to enumerate a few of the 
many causes which seem to impede weU*dis« 
posed people in the progress of religion. None, 
perhq>s, contributes more to it than that cold, 
prudential caution against the folly of aiming at 
perfections so frequent in the mouths of the 

* The testimony of one lawyer will, perhaps, be less 
suspected than that of many priests. " I have ever found," 
says the great Lord Chief Justice Hale, ** by a strict and 
diligent observation, that a due observance of the duty of 
Sunday has ever had joined to it a blessing upon the rest 
of my time ; and the week that has been so begun has 
been blessed aod prosperous to me : and, on the other 
side, when I have been negligent of the duties of this day^ 
the rest of the week has been unsuccessful and iinhappyta 
my own secular employments. So that I could easily 
make an estimate of my successes the week following, by 
the manner of my passing this day. And I do not WKi^fi' 

THIS XI0|ITZ.Y, BUT BY LOING AUD SOUND £XFEEI£NC£l/' 

5i> Matthew Hale's Works. 
VOL, XI. D 
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worldly wise. " We must take the world," say 
they, ^^as we find it; reformation is not our 
business, and we are commanded not to be 
rignteous over-much." A text, by the way, 
entirely misunderstood and perverted by people 
of this sort But these admonitions are contrary 
to every maxim in human affiiirs. In arts and 
letters *, the most consummate models are held 
out to imitation. We never hear any body cau- 
tioned against becoming too wise, too learned^ 
or too rich. Activity in business is accounted 
commendable; in friendship it is amiable; in 
ambition it is laudable. The highest exertions 
of industry are commended ; the finest energies 
of genius are admired. In all the perishing 
concerns of earthly things, zeal is extolled as 
exhibiting marks of a sprightly temper and a 
vigorous mind. Strange I that to be ^^ fervent 
in spirit," should only be dishonourable in that 
single instance which should seem to demand 
unremitting diligence, and unextinguishable 
warmth. 

But, after all, is an excessive and intemperate 
zeal the common vice of the times ? Is there any 

* When Pliny the younger was accused of despising 
the degenerate eloquence of his own age, and of the 
vanity of aspiring at perfection in oratory, and of endea- 
vouring to become the rival of Cicero ; instead of deny- 
ing the charge, he exclaimed with a noble spirit, '* I 
think it the height of folly not always to propose to my- 
self the most perfect object of imitation." 
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very imminent danger that the enthusiasm of the 
great should transp<»rt them to dangerous and 
inconvenient excesses ? Are our young men of 
fashion so very much led away by the fervours 
of piety, that they require to have their iihagin* 
ations tamed, and their ardours cooled by the 
freezing maxims of worldly wisdom? Is the 
spirit of the age so very much inclined to catch 
and to communicate the fire of devotion as to 
require to be damped by admonition, or extin* 
guij^ied by ridicule ? When the inimitable Cer* 
vantes attacked the wild notions and romantic 
ideas which misled the age in which he lived, he 
did wisely, because he combated an actually 
existing evil; but, in this latter end of the 
eighteenth century, there seems to be little more 
occasion, among persons of rank I mean, of cau- 
tions against enthusiasm than against chivalry ; 
and he who declaims against religious excesses in 
the company of well-bred people shows himself 
to be as little acquainted with the manners of the 
times in which he lives, as he would do who 
should think it a point of duty to write another 
Don Quixote. 

Among the devices dangerous to our moral 
safety, certain favourite and specious maxims 
are not the least successful, as they carry with 
them an imposing air of indulgent candour, and 
always seem to be on the popular side of good 
nature. One of the most obvious of these is, 
that method of reconciling the conscience to 
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practices not decidedly wicked, and yet not 
scrupulously right, by the qualifying phrase, that 
there i$ no harm in it. I am mistaken if more 
innocent persons do not inflame their spiritual 
reckoning by this treacherous apology than by 
almost any other means. Few are systematically 
or premeditatedly wicked ; or propose to them- 
selves, at first, more than such small indulgences 
as they are persuaded have no harm in them- But 
this latitude is gradually and imperceptibly en- 
larged. As the expression is vague and inde<-^ 
terminate ; as the darkest shade of virtue, and 
the lightest shade of vice, melt into no very in- 
congruous colouring; as the bounds between 
good and evil are not always so precisely de- 
fined but that he who ventures to the confines 
of the one will find himself on the borders of the 
other ; every one furnishes his own definition ; 
every one extends the supposed limits a little 
further ; till the bounds which fence in permitted 
from unlawful pleasures are gradually broken 
down, and the marks which separated them im- 
perceptibly destroyed. 

It is, perhaps, one of the most alarming symp- 
toms of the degeneracy of morals in the present 
day, that the distinctions of right and wrong are 
almost swept away in polite conversation. The 
most grave ofiences are often named with cool 
indifference ; the most shameful profligacy with 
affected tenderness and indulgent toleration. 
The substitution of the word gallantry for that 
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crime which stabs domestic happiness and con- 
jugal virtue is one of the most dangerous of all 
the modern abuses of language. Atrocious 
deeds should never be called by gentle names. 
This must certainly contribute, more than any 
thing, to diminish the horror of vice in the 
rising generation. That our passions should be 
too often engaged on the side of error, we may 
look for the cause, though not for the vindicap- 
tion, in the unresisted propensities of our con- 
stitution: but that our reason should ever be 
exerted in its favour, that our conversation 
should ever be taught to palliate it, that our 
judgment should ever look on it with indiffer- 
ence, that our tongues should ever be employed 
to confound the eternal distinctions of right and 
wrong ; this has no shadow of excuse : because 
this can pretend to no foundation in nature, no 
apology in temptation, no palliative in passion. 
However defective, therefore, our practice 
may be ; however we may be allured by seduc- 
tion, or precipitated by passion, let us beware 
of lowering the standard of right. This 
induces an imperceptible corruption into the 
heart, stagnates the noblest principles of action, 
irrecoverably debases the sense of moral and 
religious obligation, and prevents us from living 
up to the height of our nature, because it pre- 
vents us from knowing its possible elevation* It 
cuts x>ff all communication with virtue, and 
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almost prevents the possibility of a return to it. 
If we do not rise as high as we aim, we shall 
rise the higher for having aimed at a lofty 
mark : but where the bule is low, the practice 
cannot be high, though the converse of the 
proposition is not proportionably true. 

Nothing more benumbs the exertions of ar- 
dent youthful virtue than the cruel sneer which 
worldly prudence bestows on active goodness, 
and the cool derision it expresses at the defeat 
of a benevolent scheme, of which malice, rather 
than penetration, had foreseen the failure. Alas ! 
there is little need of any such discoui*agements. 
The world is a climate which too naturally chills 
a glowing generosity, and contracts an expanded 
heart. The zeal of the most sanguine is but 
too apt to cool, and the activity of the most 
diligent to slacken of itself; and the disappoint* 
ments which Benevolence encounters in the 
failure of her bestrconcerted projects, and the 
frequent depravity of the most chosen objects 
of her bounty, would soon dry up the amplest 
streams of charity, were they not fed by the 
living fountain of religious principle. 

I cannot dismiss this part of my subject with-* 
out animadverting on the too prompt alacrity^ 
even of worthy people, to disseminate, in public 
and general conversation, instances of their 
unsuccessful attempts to do good. I never 
hear a charity story begun to be related in 
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mixed company, that I do not tremble for the 
catastrophe, lest it should exhibit some mortify- 
ing disappointment, which may deter the inex- 
perienced from running any generous hazards^ 
by exciting harsh suspicions, at an age, when it 
is less dishonourable to meet with a few casual 
hurts, and transient injuries, than to go cased 
in the cumbersome and impenetable armour of 
distrust The liberal should be particularly 
cautious how they furnish the avaricious with 
creditable pretences for saving their money, 
since all the instances of the mortifications the 
humane meet with are carefiiUy treasured up^ 
and added to the armory of the covetous man's 
arguments, and never fail to be produced by 
him as defensive weapons, upon every fresh 
attack on his heart or his purse. 

But I am willing to hope that that uncha- 
ritableness, which we so often meet with in per- 
sons of advanced years, is not always the effect 
of a heart naturally hard. Misanthropy is very 
often nothing but abused sensibility. Long 
habits of the world, and a melancholy convictioa 
how little good he has been able to do in it, 
harden many a tender-hearted person. The 
milk of human kindness becomes soured by 
repeated acts of ingratitude. This commonly 
induces an indifference to the well-being of 
others, from a hopelessness of adding to the 
stock of human virtue and human happiness. 
This uncomfortable disease is very fond of 
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spreading its own contagion, which is a cruelty to 
the health of young and uninfected virtue. For 
this distemper, generated by a too sanguine dis- 
position, and grown chronical from repeated dis- 
appointments, from having rated worldly vii'tue 
and worldly generosity too highly, there is but 
one remedy, or rather one prevention ; and this is 
a genuine principle of Christian piety. He who 
is once convinced that he is to assist his fellow- 
creatures, because it is the will of God ; he who 
is persuaded that his forgiving his fellow-servant 
the hundred pence is a condition annexed to 
the remission of his own ten thousand talents, 
will soon get above all uneasiness when the con- 
sequence does not answer his expectation . He 
will soon become only anxious to do his duty, 
humbly committing events to higher hands. 
Disappointments will then only serve to refine 
his motives, and purify his virtue. His charity 
will then become a sacrifice with which God is 
well pleased: his affections will be more spi- 
ritualised, and his devotions more intense. No- 
thing short of such a courageous piety, growing 
on the stock of Christian principle, can preserve 
a heart hackneyed in the world from relaxed 
diligence or criminal despair. 

People in general are not aware of the mis- 
chief of judging of the rightness of any action 
by its prosperity, or of the excellence of any 
institution by the abuse of it. We must never 
proportion our exertions to our success, but to 
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our duty. If every laudible undertaking were 
to be dropped because it failed in some cases, 
or was abused in others, there would not be left 
an alms-house, a charity-school, or an hospital 
in the land. If every right practice were to be 
discontinued because it had been found not to 
be successful in every instance, and if every 
right principle were rejected because it had not 
been operative in all cases, this false reasoning, 
pushed to the extreme, might at last be brought 
as an argument for shutting up our churches, 
and burning our Bibles. 

But if, on the one hand, there is a proud 
and arrogant discretion which ridicules, as 
Utopian and romantic, every generous project 
of the active and the liberal ; so there is, on the 
other, a sort of popular bounty which arrogates 
to itself the exclusive name of feelings and 
rejects with disdain the influence of a higher 
principle. I am far ifrom intending to depre- 
ciate this humane and exquisitely tender senti- 
ment, which the beneficent Author of our 
nature gave us, as a stimulus to remove the 
distresses of others, in order to get rid of our 
own uneasiness. I would only observe, that 
where not strengthened by superior motives, it 
is a casual and precarious instrument of good, 
and ceases to operate, except in the immediate 
presence, an4 within the audible cry, of misery. 
This sort of feeling forgets that any calamity 
exists which is out of its own sight ; and though 
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it would empty its purse for such an occasional 
object as rouses transient sensibility, yet it 
seldom makes any stated provision for miseries, 
which are not the less real because they do not 
obtrude upon the sight, and awaken the tender- 
ness of immediate sympathy. This is a me- 
chanical charity, which requires springs and 
wheels to set it agoing ; whereas, real Christian 
charity does not wait to be acted upon by im- 
pressions and impulses. 

Another cause, which very much intimidates 
well-disposed people, is their terror, lest the 
character of piety should derogate from their 
reputation as men of sense. Every man of the 
world naturally arrogates to himself the supe- 
riority of understanding over every religious 
man. He, therefore, who has been accustomed 
to set a high value on his intellectual powers 
must have made very considerable advances in 
piety before he can acquire a magnanimous in- 
difference to this usurped superiority of an- 
other ; before he can submit to the parsimonious 
allotment of wit and learning, which is assigned 
him by the supercilious hand of worldly wis- 
dom. But this attack upon his pride will be 
DO bad touchstone of his sincerity. If his ad- 
vances have not been so considerable, then, by 
an hypocrisy of the least common kind, he will 
be industrious to appear less good than he really 
is, lest the detection of his serious propensities 
should draw on him the imputation of ordinary 
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parts or low attainments. But the danger is, 
that while he is too sedulously intent on main* 
taining his pretensions as an ingenious roan, his 
claims to piety should daily become weaker. 
That which is long suppressed is too frequendy 
extinguished. 

Nothing, perhaps, more plainly discovers the 
fiunt impression which religion has really made 
upon our hearts, than this disinclination, even 
of good people, to serious conversation. Let 
roe not be misunderstood; I do not mean the 
wrangle of debate ; I do not mean the gall of 
controversy ; I do not mean the fiery strife of 
opinions^ than which nothing can be less favour- 
able to good nature, good manners, or good 
society. But it were to be wislied, that it was 
not thought ill*bred and indiscreet that the es- 
capes of the tongue should now and then betray 
the ^^ abundance of the heart : " that when such 
subjects are casually introduced, a discourag- 
ing coldness did not instantly take place of that 
sprightly animation of countenance which made 
common topics interesting. If these ^< outward 
and visible signs " were unequivocal, we should 
form but moderate ideas of the <^ inward and 
spiritual grace." It were to be wished, that 
such subjects were not thought dull tnerelj/ be- 
cause they are good ; it were to be wished, that 
they had the common chance of fair discussion; 
and that parts and learning were not ashamed 
to exert themselves on occasions where both 
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might appear to so much advantage. If the 
heart were really interested, could the affections 
forbear now and then to break out into lan- 
guage? Artists, physicians, merchants, lawyers, 
and scholars, keep up the spirit of their pro- 
fessions by mutual intercourse. New lights are 
struck out, improvements are suggested, emu- 
lation is kindled, love of the object is inflamed, 
mistakes of the judgment are rectified, and de- 
sire of excellence is excited by communication. 
And is piety alone so very easy of acquisition, 
so very natural to our corrupt hearts, as to 
require none of the helps which are indispens- 
able on all other subjects ? Travellers, who are 
to visit any particular country, are full of ear- 
nest enquiry, and diligent research : they think 
nothing indifferent by which their future plea- 
sure or advantage may be affected. Every hint 
which may procure them any information, or 
caution them against any danger, is thankfully 
received ; and all this, because they are really 
in earnest in their preparation for this journey ; 
and do fully belieDe^ not only that there is such 
a country, but that they themselves have a per- 
sonal individual interest in the good, or evil, 
which may be found in it. 

A further danger to good kind of people seems 
to arise from a mistaken idea, that only great 
and actual sins are to be guarded against. 
Whereas, in effect, temptations to the grosser 
sins do not so frequently occur to those who are 
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hedged in by the blessings of affluence, by a 
regard to reputation and the care of health ; 
while sins of omission make up, perhaps, the 
most formidable part' of their catalogue of o& 
fences. These generally supply in number what 
they want in weight, and are the more danger- 
ous for being little ostensible. They continue 
to be repeated with less regret, because the re- 
membrance of their predecessors does not, like 
the remembrance of formal, actual crimes, as- 
sume a body and a shape, and terrify by the 
impression of particular scenes and circum- 
stances. While the memory of transacted evil 
haunts a tender conscience, by perpetual appar- 
ition ; omitted duty, having ho local or personal 
existence, not being recorded by standing acts, 
and deeds, and dates, and having no distinct 
image to which the mind may recur, sinks into 
quiet oblivion, without deeply wounding the 
conscience, or tormenting the imagination. 
These omissions were, perhaps, among the 
** secret sins" from which the royal penitent 
so earnestly desired to be cleansed; and it is 
worthy of the most serious consideration, that 
these are the offences against which the Gospel 
pronounces some of its very alarming denunci- 
ations. It is not less against negative than 
against actual evil, that affectionate exhortation, 
lively remonstrance, and pointed parable, are 
exhausted. It is against the tree which bore 
NO fruit, the lamp which had no oil, the un-; 
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profitable servant, who made no use of his 
talent, that the severe sentence is denounced; 
as well as against corrupt fruit, bad oil, and 
talents ill employed. We are led to believe, 
from the same high authority, that omitted 
duties, and neglected opportunities, will furnish 
no inconsiderable portion of our future con^ 
demnation. A very awful part of the decision, 
in the great day of account, seems to be re- 
served merely for carelessness, omissions, and 
negatives. Ye gave me no meat ; ye gave me 
NO drink; ye took me not in; ye visited me 
NOT. On the punishment attending positive 
crimes, as being more naturally obvious, it was 
not, perhaps, thought so necessary to insist. 

Another cause, which • still further impedes 
the reception of religion even among the well- 
disposed, is, that garment of sadness in which 
people delight to suppose her dressed ; and that 
life of hard austerity, and pining abstinence, 
which they pretend she enjoins her disciples. 
And it were well if this were only the misre- 
presentation of her declared enemies; but, un- 
happily, it is the too frequent misconception of 
her injudicious friends. But such an over- 
charged picture is not more unamiable than it 
is unlike: for I will venture to affirm, that 
Religion, with all her beautiful and becoming 
sanctity, imposes fewer sacrifices, not only of 
rational but of pleasurable enjoyment, than 
the uncontrolled dominion of any one vice. 
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Her service is not only safety hereafter, but 
freedom here. She is not so tyrannising as 
Appetite, so exacting as the World, nor so 
despotic as Fashion. Let us try the case by a 
pandlel, and examine it, not as affecting our 
virtue but our pleasure. Does Religion forbid 
the cheerful enjoyments of life as rigorously as 
Avarice forbids them ? Does she require such 
sacrifices of our ease as Ambition, or such re- 
renunciations of our quiet as Pride? Does 
Devotion murder sleep like Dissipation ? Does 
she destroy Health like Intemperance ? Does 
she annihilate Fortune like (Naming ? Does she 
embitter Life like Discord? or abridge it like 
Duelling? Does Religion impose more vigi- 
lance than Suspicion ? or inflict half as many 
mortifications as Vanity? Vice has her mar- 
tyrs; and the most austere and self-denying 
ascetic (who mistakes the genius of Chris- 
tianity almost as much as her enemies mistake 
it) never tormented himself with such cruel 
and causeless severity as that with which Envy 
lacerates her unhappy votaries. Worldly ho- 
nour obliges us to be at the trouble of resent- 
ing injuries ; and worldly prudence obliges us 
to be at the expense of litigating about them ; 
but Religion spares us the inconvenience of the 
one and the cost of the other, by the summary 
command to forqive; and by this injunction 
she consults our happiness no less than our 
virtue ; for the torment of constantly hating 
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any one must be, at least, equal to the sin of 
it. And resentment is an evil so costly to our 
peace, that we should find it more cheap to for- 
give even were it not more right. If this esti- 
mate be fairly made, then is the balance clearly 
on the side of Religion, even in the article of 
pleasure. 

It is an infirmity not uncommon to good kind 
of people^ to comfort themselves that they are 
living in the exercise of some one natural good 
quality, and to make a religious merit of a con- 
stitutional happiness. They have also a strong 
propensity to separate what God has joined ; — 
belief and practice; the creed and the com- 
mandments ; actions and motives ; moral duty 
and religious obedience. Whereas, you will 
hardly find, in all the New Testament, a moral, 
or a social virtue, that is not hedged in by some 
religious injunction ; scarcely a good action en- 
joined towards others, but it is connected with 
some exhortation to personal purity. . All the 
charities of benevolence are, in general, so agree- 
able to the natural make of the heart, that it is 
a very tender mercy of God to have made that 
a duty, which, to finer spirits, would have been 
irresistible as an inclination ; and to have an- 
nexed the highest future reward to the greatest 
present pleasure. But in order to give a re- 
ligious sanction to a social virtue, the duty of 
^^ visiting the fatherless and widow in their 
affliction,^' is inseparably attached to the dif* 
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ficult and self-denying injunction of ** keying 
ourselves unqK>tted from the world/' Thb 
adjunct is the more needful, as many are apt to 
m^e a kind of moral commutation, and to allow 
themselves so much pleasure in exchange for so 
much charity. But one good quality can never 
stand proxy for anodier. The Christian virtues 
derive their highest lustre from association : they 
have such a spirit of society, that they are weak 
and imperfect when solitary; their radiance is 
brightened by an intermingling of their beams, 
and their natural strength multiplied by their 
alliance with.each other. 

It cannot be denied thnt good sort of people 
sometimes use religion as the voluptuous use 
physic. As the latter employ medicine to make 
health agree with luxury, the former consider 
religion as a medium to reconcile peace of con- 
science with a life of pleasure. But no moral 
chemistry can blend natural contradicticms. In 
all such unnatural mixtures the world will still 
be uppermost, and religion will disdain to 
coalesce with its antipathy. 

Let me not be suspected of intending to in- 
sinuate that religion encourages men to iSy from 
society, and hide themselves in solitudes : to 
renounce the generous and important duties of 
active life, for the visionary, cold, and fruitless 
virtues of an hermitage, or a cloister. No : 
the mischief arises not from our living in the 
world, but from the world living in us; oc- 
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cupying our hearts, and monopolising our af- 
fections. Action is the life of virtue, and the 
world is the theatre of action. Perhaps some of 
the most perfect patterns of human conduct may 
be found in the most public stations, and among 
the busiest orders of mankind. It is, indeed, a 
scene of trial, but the glory of the triumph is 
proportioned to the peril of the conflict. A sense 
of danger quickens circumspection, and makes 
virtue more vigilant Lot, perhaps, is not the 
only character who maintained his integrity in 
a great city, proverbially wicked, and forfeited 
it in the bosom of retirement. 

It has been said that worldly ^oo^Z sort qf people 
are a greater credit to their profession, by ex- 
hibiting more cheerfulness, gaiety, and happi- 
ness, than are visible in serious Christians. If 
this assertion be true, which I very much sus- 
pect, is it not probable th£it the apparent ease 
and gaiety of the former may be derived from 
the same source of consolation which Mrs. 
Quickly recommends to Falstaff, in Shakspeare's 
admirable picture of the death^bed scene of that 
witty profligate? ** He wished for comfort, 
quoth mine hostess, and began to talk of God; 
now I, to comfort him, begged him he should not 
think of Ood : it was time enough to trouble 
himself with these things." Do not maiiy deceive 
themselves by drawing water from these dry 
wells of comfort? and patch up a precarious 
and imperfect happiness in this world, by divert- 
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ing their attention from the concerns of the 
next ? 

Another obstruction to the growth of piety 
is that unhappy prejudice which even good kind 
of people too often entertain against Uiose who 
difiPer from them in opinion. Every man who is 
sincerely in earnest to advance the interests of 
religion will have acquired such a degree of 
candour, as to become indifferent by whom good 
is done, or who has the reputation of doing it, 
provided it be actually done. He will be 
anxious to increase the stock of human virtue, 
and of human happiness, by every possible 
means. He will whet and sharpen every in- 
strument of goodness, though it be not cast in 
his own mould, or fashioned after his own 
pattern. He will never consider whether the 
form suits his own particular taste, but whether 
the instrument itself be calculated to accomplish 
the work of his master. 

I shall conclude these loose and immethodical 
hints with a plain though short address to those 
who content themlsdives with a decent profession 
of the doctrines, and a formal attendance on the 
<^ces, instead of a diligent discbarge of the 
duties, of Christianity. Believe, and forgive 
me ! — You are the people who lower religion 
in the eyes of its enemies. The openly profane, 
the avowed enemies to God and goodness, serve 
to confirm the truths they mean to oppose, to 
illustrate the doctrines they deny, and to accom- 
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plish the very predictions they affect to dis- 
believe. But you, like an inadequate and 
faithless prop, overturn the edifice which you 
pretend to support When an acute and keen- 
eyed infidel measures your lives with the rule by 
which you profess to walk, he finds so little 
analogy between them, the copy is so unlike the 
pattern, that this inconsistency of yours is the 
pass through which his most dangerous attack 
is made. And I must confess, that, of all the 
arguments, which the malignant industry of in- 
fidelity has been able to muster, the negligent 
conduct of professing Christians seems to me to 
be the only one which is really capable of stagger- 
ing a- man of sense. He hears of a spiritual 
and self-denying religion; he reads the beati- 
tudes ; he observes that the grand artillery of 
the Gospel is planted against pride and sen- 
suality. He then turns to the transcript of this 
perfect original ; to the lives which pretend to 
be fashioned by it There he sees, with tri- 
umphant derision, that pride, self-love, luxury, 
self-sufiiciency, unbounded personal expense, 
and an inordinate appetite for pleasure, are 
rq)utable vices in the eyes of many of those who 
acknowledge the truth of the Christian doc- 
trines. He weighis that meekness to which a 
blessing is promised,* with that arrogance which 
is too common to be very dishonourable. He 
compares that non-conformity to the world, 
which the Bible makes the criterion of a be- 
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liever, with that rage for amusement which is not 
considered as disreputable in a Christian. He 
opposes the sel&denying and lowly character of 
the Author of our faith with the sensual prac- 
tices of his followers. He finds little resemblance 
between the restraints prescribed and the gra- 
tifications indulged in. What conclusions must 
a speculative reasoning sceptic draw from such 
premises ? Is it any wonder that such phrases 
as " a broken spirit," a " contrite heart," " po- 
verty of spirit," " refraining the soul," " keeping 
it low," and ^* casting down high imaginations," 
should be to the unbeliever, ^^fbolishness," when 
such humiliating doctrines are a *^ stumbling 
block" to professing Christians; to Christians 
who cannot cordially relish a religion which 
professedly tells them it was sent to stain the 
pride of human glory, and *'to exclude boast- 
mgr 

But though the passive and self-denying vir- 
tues are not high in the esteem of mere good 
sort of people, yet they are peculiarly the evan- 
gelical virtues. Tlie world extols brilliant 
actions; the Gospel enjoins good habits and 
right motives ; it seldom inculcates those splen- 
did deeds which make heroes, or teaches those 
lofty sentiments which constitute philosophers; 
-but it enjoins the ha]*der task of renouncing self, 
of living uncorrupted in the world, of subduing 
besetting sins, and of ^^ not thinking of ourselves 
more highly than we ought." The acquisition 
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of glory was the precept of other religions, the 
contempt of it is the perfection of Christianity. 

Let us, then, be consistent, and we shall never 
be contemptible, even in the eyes of our enemies. 
Let not the unbeliever say that we have one set 
of opinions for our theory, and another for our 
practice ; that to the vulgar 

We show the rough and thorny way to heav'n, 
While we the primrose path of dalliance tread. 

Would it not become the character of a man 
of sense, of which consistency is a most unequi- 
vocal proof, to choose some rule and abide by 
it? An extempore Christian is a ridiculous 
character. Fixed principles, if they be really 
principles of the heart, and not merely opinions 
of the understanding, will be followed by a con- 
sistent course of action; while indecision of 
spirit will produce instability of conduct If 
there be a model which we profess to admire, 
let us square our lives by it. If either the Koran 
of Mahomet, or the Revelations of Zoroaster, 
be a perfect guide, let us follow one of them. 
If eidier Epicurus, Zeno, or Confucius, be the 
peculiar object of our veneration and respect, 
let us avowedly fashion our conduct by the dic- 
tates of their philosophy ; and then, though we 
may be wrong, we shall not be absurd ; we may 
be erroneous, but we shall not be inconsistent : 
but if the Bible be in truth the word of God, 
as we profess to believe, we need look no further 
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for a consummate pattern. <^ If the Lord be 
God, let us fellow Him :" if Christ be a sacri- 
fice for sin, let Him be also to us the example 
of an holy life. 

But I am willing to flatter myself that the 
moral and intellectual scene about us begins to 
brighten. I indulge myself in moments of the 
most enthusiastic and delightful Tision, that 
things are beginning gradually to lead to the 
fulfilment of that promise, that ** all the king- 
doms of the earth shall become the kingdoms of 
our God and pf his Christ." I take encourage- 
ment that that glorious prophecy, that ** of the 
increase of his government there shall be no 
end," seems to be gradually accomplishing; and 
in no instance more, perhaps, than in the noble 
attempt about to be made for the abolition of 
the African Slave-trade*: for what event can 
human wisdom foresee more likely to contribute 
to ** give the Son the Heathen for his inherit- 
ance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession," than the success of such an en- 
terprise, which will restore the lustre of the 
British name, and cut ofi^, at a single stroke, as 
large and disgracefiil a portion of national guUt 
as ever impaired the virtue, or dishonoured the 
councils, of a Christian country. 

* This interesting question was then beginning to be 
agitated in parliament ; but it was not then foreseen that 
Bible and Missionary Societies would spring up to fill up 
the measure of these predictions. 
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A good spirit seems to be at work ; a catholic 
temper is difiiising itself among all sects and 
parties; an enlightened candour and a liberal 
toleration were never more prevalent; good men 
<^ombat each other's opinions with less rancour 
and better manners * ; they hate each other less 
for those points in which they disagree, and love 
each other more for those points in which they 
join issue than they formerly did. We have 
many public encouragements ; we have a pious 
kingja wise and virtuous minister; very many 
respectable, and not a few serious, clergy. Their 
number, I am willing to hope, is daily increasing. 
Among these, some of the first in dignify are 
the most exemplary in conduct. An increasing 
desire to instruct the poor, to inform the igno- 
rant, and to reclaim the vicious, is spreading 
among us. The late Royal Proclamation affords 
an honourable sanction to virtuous endeavours, 
and lends nerves and sinews to the otherwise 
feeble exertions of individuals, by enforcing laws 
wisely planned, but hitherto feebly execujted. 
In short, there is a good hope that we shall 
more and more become ^^ that happy people 
who have the Lord for their God:" that as 
prosperity is already within our walls, peace and 
virtue may abide in our dwellings. 

But vain will be all endeavours after partial 
and subordinate amendment. Reformation must 
begin witli the Great, or it will never be ef* 

* This waft written before the French Revolution 1 ! I 
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fectual. Their example is the fountain whence 
the vulgar draw their habits, actions, and cha- 
racters. To expect to reform the poor, while 
the opulent are corrupt, is to throw odours into 
the stream whUe the springs are poisoned. 

If, therefore, the Rich and Great will not, 
from a liberal spirit of doing right, and from a 
Christian spirit of fearing God, abstain from 
those offences, for which the poor are to suffer 
fines and imprisonments, effectual good cannot 
be done. It will signify little to lay penalties 
on the horses of the drover, or on the waggon 
of the husbandman, while the chariot wheels of 
the Great roll with incessant motion ; and while 
the sacred day, on which the sons of industry 
are commanded by royal proclamation to desist 
from travelling, is for that very reason selected 
for the journeys of the Great, and preferred, 
because the road is encumbered with fewer in- 
terruptions. ^ But will it not strike every well- 
meaning Sunday traveller with a generous 
remorse, when he reflects that he owes the ac- 
commodation of an unobstructed road to the 
very obedience which is paid by others to that 
divine and human law which he is in the very 
act of violating? 

Will not the common people, think it a litde 
inequitable that they are abridged of the diver- 
sions of the public-house and the gaming-yard 
on Sunday evening, when they shall hear that 
many houses of the first nobility are on that 
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evening crowded with company, and sach amuse- 
ments carried on as are prohibited by human 
laws even on common days ? As imitation, and 
a desire of being in the fashion, govern the lower 
orders of mankind, it is to be feared that they 
will not think reformation reputable, while they 
see it recommended only, and not practised^ by 
their superiors. A precept counteracted by an 
example is worse than fruitless, it is ridiculous ; 
and the common people will be tempted to set 
an inferior value on goodness, when they find it 
is only expected from the lower ranks. They 
cannot, surely, but smile at the disinterestedness 
of their superiors, who, while they seem anx- 
iously concerned to save others, are so little 
solicitous about their own state. The ambitious 
vulgar will hardly relish a salvation which is 
only intended for plebeians ; nor will they be 
apt to entertain very exalted notions of that 
promised future reward, the road to which they 
perceive their betters are so much more earnest 
to point out to them than to walk in themselves. 
It was not by inflicting pains and penalties that 
Christianity first made its way into the world : 
the divine truths it inculcated received irresist- 
ible confirmation from the Lives, Practices, 
and Examples of its venerable professors. 
These were arguments which no popular preju- 
dice could resist, no Jewish logic refute, and no 
pagan persecution discredit Had the primitive 
Christians only praised and promulgated the most 
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perfect religion the world ever saw, it would have 
produced but very slender effects on the faith 
and manners of the people. The astonishing 
consequences which followed the pure doctrines 
-of the Gospel would never have been produced, 
if the jealous and inquisitive eye of malice could 
have detected that the Doctrines the Christians 
recommended had not been illustrated by the 
Lives they led. 



POSTSCRIPT 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The public favour having already brought this 
little Esisay to another edition, the Author has 
been sedulous to discover any particular objec- 
tions that have been made to it. Since the 
preceding sheets were printed* ofiF, it has been 
suggested by some very respectable persons who 
have honoured this slight performance with their 
notice, that it inculcates a too rigid austerity, 
and carries the point of observing Sunday much 
too far ; that it takes away all the usual occupa- 
tions of the day, without substituting any others 
in their stead ; and that it only pulls down a 
wrong system, without so much as attempting to 
build up a right one. To these observations the 
Author begs leave to reply, that whilst animad- 
verting on error, the insii^ting on obvious duty 
was purposely omitted. To tell people what 
they already know to be right, was less the in- 
tention of this address than to observe upon 
practices which long habit had prevented them 
from perceiving to be wrong. Sensible and well- 
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meaning persons can hardly be at a loss on a 
subject which has exhausted precept and wearied 
exhortation. To have expatiated on it would 
only have been to repeat what is already known 
and acknowledged to be right, even by those 
whom the hurry of engagements will not allow 
to take breath one day in a week, that they may 
run the race of pleasure with more alacrity on 
the other six. But probably it is not the duties 
but the amusements appropriated to the day 
about which the enquiry is made. It will, per- 
haps, be found, that the intervals of a Sunday, 
regularly devoted to all its reasonable and ob- 
vious emplo3rments, are not likely to be so very 
tedious but that they might be easily and plea- 
santly filled up by cheerful, innocent, and in- 
structive conversation. Human delights would 
be very circumscribed, indeed, if the practices 
here noticed as erroneous included the whole 
circle of enjoyment. In addition to the appro- 
priate pleasures of devotion, are the pleasures of 
retirement, the pleasures of friendship, the plea- 
sures of intellect, and the pleasures of benefi- 
cence, to be estimated as nothing ? 

There will not be found, perhaps, a single 
person who shall honour these pages with a 
perusal, who has not been repeatedly told, with 
an air of imposing gravity, by those who produce 
cards on a Sunday evening, thcU it is better to play 
than to talk scandal. Before this pithy axiom 
was invented, it was not, perhaps, suspected that 
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Sunday gaming would ever be adduced as an 
argument in favour of morals. Without entering 
into the comparative excellence of these two 
occupations, or presuming to determine which 
has a claim to pre-eminence of piety, may we not 
venture to be thankful that these alternatives do 
not seem to empty the whole stock of human 
resource ; but that something will still be left to 
occupy and to interest those who adopt neither 
the one nor the other ? 

People in the gay and elegant scenes of life 
are perpetually complaining that an ext^isive 
acquaintance, and the necessity of being con- 
stantly engaged in large circles and mixed as- 
semblies, leaves them little leisure for family 
enjoyment, select conversation, and domestic 
delights. Others, with no less earnestness, 
lament that the hurry of public stations, and the 
necessary demands of active life, allow them no 
time for any but frivolous reading. Now, the 
recurrence of one Sunday in every week seems 
to hold out an inviting remedy for both these 
evils. The sweet and delightful pleasures of 
family society might then be uninterruptedly 
enjoyed, by the habitual exclusion of trifling and 
idle visitors, who do not come to see their friends, 
but to get rid of themselves. Persons of fashion^ 
living in the same house, and connected by the 
closest ties, whom business and pleasure ke^ 
asunder during the greatest part of the week, 
would then have an opportunity of spending a 
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little time together, and of cultivating that friend- 
ship for each other, that affection for their chil- 
dren, and that intercourse with their Maker, to 
which the present manners are not very favour- 
able. To the other set of coraplainers, those 
who can find no time to read, this interval natu- 
rally presents itself; and it so happens, that 
some of the most enlightened men the world ever 
saw have, not unfrequently, devoted their rare 
talents to subjects peculiarly suited to this day ; 
and that not merely in the didactic form of ser- 
mons, which men of the world a£Pect to disdain, 
but in every alluring shape which human inge- 
nuity could assume. It can be fortunately pro- 
duced, among a thousand other instances, that 
the deepest metaphysician *, the greatest astro- 
nomer, the sublimest poet, the acutest reasoner, 
the politest writer, the most consummate philo- 
sopher, and the profoundest investigator of na- 
ture, which this, or perhaps any country has 
produced, have all written on such subjects as 
are analogous to the business of the Lord's day. 
Such authors as these, even wits, philosophers, 
and men of the world, must acknowledge that it 
is not bigotry to read, nor enthusiasm to com- 
mend. Of this illustrious group only (me was a 
clergyman, which, to a certain class of readers, 
will be a strong recommendation to the others ; 
though it is a little hard that the fastidiousness 

* Locke, Newton, Milton, Butler, Addison, Bacon, 
Boyle. 
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of modern taste should undervalue the learned 
and pious labours of divines, only because they 
are professional. In every other function^ a 
man's compositions are not the less esteemed 
because they peculiarly belong to his more im- 
mediate business. Blackstone's opinions in juris- 
prudence are in high reputation, though he was 
a lawyer. Sydenham is still consulted as ora- 
cular in fevers, in spite of his having been a 
physician ; and the Commentaries of Caesar are 
of established authority in military operations, 
notwithstanding he was a soldier. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The general design of these pages is to offer 

some cursory remarks on the present state of 

religion among a great part of the polite and the 

fashionable ; not only among that description of 

persons who, whether from disbelief or whatever 

other cause, avowedly neglect the duties of 

Christianity ; but among that more decent class 

also, who, while they acknowledge their belief 

of its truth by a public profession, and are not 

inattentive to any of its forms, yet exhibit little 

of its spirit in their general temper and conduct. 

It is designed to show that Christianity, like its 

Divine Author, is not only denied by those who 

in so many words disown their submission to 

its authority, but is betrayed by the still more 

treacherous disciple, even while he cries. Hail, 

Master! 

For this visible declension of piety, various 
reasons have been assigned, some of which, how- 
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ever, do not seem fully adequate to the effects 
ascribed to them. The author of a late popular 
pamphlet * has accounted for the increased pro- 
fligacy of the common people, by ascribing it, very 
justly, to the increased dissoluteness of their su- 
periors. And who will deny what he further 
affirms, that the general conduct of high and 
low receives a deep tincture of depravity from 
the growing neglect of public worship ? So far 
I most cordially agree with the noble author. 
Nothing can be more obvious than that the dis- 
use of public worship is naturally followed by a 
neglect of all religious duties* Energies, which 
are not called out into action, almost necessarily 
die in the mind. The soul, no less than the 
body, requires its stated repairs, and regular 
renovations ; and from the sluggish and procras- 
tinating spirit of man, that religious duty to which 
no fixed time is assigned is seldom, it is to be 
feared, performed at alLf 

I must, however, take leave to dissent from 
the opinion of the noble author, that the too 
common desertion of persons of rank from the 
service of the establishment is occasioned, in 
general, as he intimates, by their disapprobation 
of the Liturgy ; as it may more probabfy be sup- 
posed, that the far greater part of them are de^ 
terred from going to church by motives widely 

* Hints to an Association for preventing Vice and Im- 
morality, written by the Duke of Graflon. 
t On this subject see Dr. Johnson's Life of Milton» 
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removed from speculative objections and con>- 
scientious scruples. 

It would bie qiiite foreign to my present pur- 
pose to enter upon the question of the superior 
utility of a form of prayer ibr public worship. 
Most sincerely attached to the establishment 
myself, not, as far as I am able to judge, from 
prejudice, but from a fixed and settled convic- 
tion, I regard its institutions with a veneration 
at once affectionate and rationaL Never need a 
Christian, except when his own heart is strangely 
indisposed, fail to derive benefit from its ordi- 
nances ; and he may bless the over-ruling pro- 
vidence of God, that, in this instance, the 
natural variableness and inconstancy of human 
opinion is, as it were, fixed, and settled, and 
hedged in, by a stated service, so pure, so evan- 
gelical, and which is enriched by such a large 
infusion of sacred Scripture. 

If so many among lis contemn the service as 
having been, individually, to us fruitless and 
unprofitable, let us enquire whether the blessing 
may not be withheld because we are not fervent 
in asking it. If we do not find a suitable hu- 
miliation in the Confession, a becoming earnest- 
ness in the Petitions, a congenial joy in the 
Adoration, a corresponding gratitude in the 
Thanksgivings, it is because our hearts do not 
accompany our words ; it is because we rest in 
<^ the form of godliness," and are contented to 
remain destitute of its ** power." If we are not 
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duly interested when the select portions of 
Scripture are read to us, it is because we do not 
as " new-born babes desire the sincere milk of 
the word, that we may grow thereby." 

Perhaps there has not been since the age of 
the apostles a church upon earth in which the 
public- worship was so solemn and so cheerful ; 
so simple, yet so sublime; so fiill of fervour, at 
the same time so free from enthusiasm ; so rich 
in the gold of Christian antiquity, yet so asto- 
nishingly exempt from its dross. That it has 
imperfections we do not deny, but what are 
they compared with its general excellence? 
They are as the spots on the sun's disk, which a 
sharp observer may detect, but which neither 
diminish the warmth, nor obscure the bright- 
ness. 

But if those imperfections, which are inse- 
parable from all human institutions, are to be 
alleged as reasons for abstaining to attend on 
the service of the established church, we must, 
on the same principle, and on still stronger 
grounds, abstain from all public worship what- 
ever; and indeed it must be confessed, that the 
persons of whom we are now speaking are very 
consistent in this matter. 

But the difference of opinion here intimated 
is not so fnuch about the Liturgy itself, as the 
imaginary effects attributed to it in thinning the 
pews of our people of fashion. The slightest 
degree of observation serves to contradict this 
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assertion. Those, however, who, with the noble 
author, maintain the other opinion, may siatisfy 
their doubts by enquiring, whether the regular 
and systematic absentees from church are chiefly 
to be found among the thinking, the reading, 
the speculative, and the scrupulous part of man- 
kind. 

!Even the most negligent attendant on public 
worship must know, that the obnoxious creed, 
to whose malignant potency this general de- 
sertion is ascribed by the noble author, is never 
read above three or four Sundays in the year ; 
and even allowing the validity of the objections 
brought against it, that does not seem a very 
adequate reason for banishing the most scrupu- 
lous and tender consciences from church on the 
remaining eight-and-forty Sundays of the ca- 
lendar. 

Besides, there is one test which is absolutely 
unequivocal : this creed is never read at all in the 
afternoon, any more than the Litany, -that other 
great source of offence and supposed desertion ; 
and yet with all these multiplied reasons for 
their attendance, do we see the conscientious 
crowds of the high-born, who abstain from the 
morning service through their repugnance to 
subscribe to the dogmas of Athanasius, or the 
more orthodox clauses of the morning Litany, 
—do we see them, I say, flocking to the evening 
service, impatient for the exercise of that de- 
votion which had been obstructed by these two 
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objectionable portions of the Xiiturgy ? Do we 
see tbem eager to explain the cause of their 
morning absence, and zealous to vindicate their 
piety, by assiduously attending when the repro- 
bated portions are omitted ? So far from it, is it 
not pretty evident that the general quarrel, with 
some few exceptions, of those who habitually 
absent themselves from public worship, is not 
with the Creed, but the Commandments? With 
such, to reform the Prayer-Book would go but 
a little way, unless the New Testament could be 
also abridged. Cut,, and pare, and prune the 
service of the Church ever so much, still Chris- 
tianity itself will be found fiiU of formidable 
objections. .Should the Church even give up 
her abstruse creeds, it would avail but little, un- 
less the Bible would also expunge those rigor- 
ous laws which not only prohibit sinful actions, 
but corrupt inclinations. And, to speak honest* 
ly, I do not see how such persons as habitually 
infringe the laws of virtue and sobriety, and 
who yet are men of acute sagacity, accustomed 
on other subjects to a consistent train of rea- 
soning ; who see consequences in their causes ; 
who behold practical self-denial necessarily in- 
volved in the sinceire habit of religious observ- 
ances ; — I do not see how, with jespect to such 
men, any doctrines reformed, any redundancies 
lopped, any obscurities brightened, could effect 
the object of this author's very benevolent and 
Christian wish. 
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Religious duties are often neglected upon 
more consistent grounds than the friends of re- 
ligion are willing to ^ allow. They are often 
discontinuedi not as repugnant to the under- 
standing, not as repulsive to the judgment, but 
as hostile to a licentious life ; and when a pru- 
dent man, after having Altered into a solemn 
convention, finds that he b living in a constant 
breacfa of every article of the treaty he has en- 
gaged to observe, one cannot much wonder at 
his getting out of the hearing of the heavy ar- 
tillery which he knows is planted against him, 
and against every one who lives in the allowed 
infraction of the covenant into which every 
Christian has entered. 

For a man of sense, who should acknowledge 
the truth of the doctrine, would find himself 
obliged to submit to the force of the precept. 
It is not easy to be a comfortable sinner, with- 
out trying, at least, to be a confirmed unbe- 
liever; and as that cannot be achieved by a 
wish^ the next expedient is to shun the recol- 
lection of that belief, and to forget that of 
which we cannot be ignorant The smallest re- 
mains of faith would embitter a life of libertinism, 
and to be frequently reminded of the articles of 
that faith, would; disturb the ease induced by a 
neglect of all observances. While to him who 
retains any impression of Christianity, the wildest 
festivals of intemperance will be converted into 
the terrifying feast of Damocles. 
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That many a respectable non-conformist is 
kept out of the pale of the Establishment by 
some of the causes noticed by the noble author 
cannot be questioned ; and a matter of regret it 
is* But these, however, are often sober thinkers, 
serious enquirers, conscientious reasoners, whose 
object, we may charitably believe, is truth, how- 
ever they may be deceiv^ as to its nature : but 
that the same objections banish the great and 
the gay is not equally evident. Thanks to the 
indolence and indifference of the times, it is not 
dogmas or doctrines, it is not abstract reason- 
ings, or puzzling propositions, it is not perplexed 
argument, or intricate metaphysics, which can 
now disincline from Christianity ; so far from it, 
they cannot even allure to unbelief. Infidelity 
itself, with all that strong and natural bias which 
selfishness and appetite entertain in its favour, 
if It appear in the grave and scholastic form of 
speculation, argument, or philosophical deduc- 
tion, may lie almost as quiedy on the shelf as 
the volumes of its most able antagonist ; and 
the cobwebs are almost as seldom brushed from 
Hobbes as from Hooker. No : prudent scepti- 
cism has wisely studied the temper of the times, 
and skilfully felt the pulse of this relaxed, and 
indolent, and selfish age. It prudently accom- 
modated itself to the reigning character, when 
it adopted sarcasm instead of reasoning, and 
preferred a sneer to an argument. It discreetly 
judged, that, if it would now gain proselytes, it 
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must show itself under the bewitching form of a 
pro&ne bon-mot; must be interwoven in the 
texture of some amusing history, written with 
the levity of a romance, and the point and 
glitter of an epigram : it must embellish the 
ample margin with some offensive anecdote or 
impure allusion, and decorate impiety with every 
loose and meretricious ornament which a cor- 
rupt imagination can invent It must break up 
the old flimsy system into litde mischievous 
aphorisms, ready for practical purposes : it must 
divide the rope of sand into little portable 
parcels, which the shallowest wit can compre- 
hend, and the shortest memory carry away. 

Philosophy, therefore, (as Unbelief, by a pa- 
tent of its own creation, has lately been pleased 
to call itself^) will not do nearly so much mis- 
chief to the present age as its primitive apostles 
intended: since it requires time, application, 
and patience to peruse the reasoning veterans 
of the sceptic school; and these are talents not 
now very severely devoted to study of any sort, by 
those who give the law to fashion; especially 
since; as it was hinted above, the same prin- 
ciples may be acquired on cheaper terms, and 
the reputation of being philosophers obtained 
without the sacrifices of pleasure for the seve- 
rities of study ; since the industry of our literary 
chemists has extracted the spirit from the gross 
substance of the old unvendible poison, and 
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exhibited it in the volatile essence of a few 
spri^tly sayings. 

If, therefore, in this voluptuous age, when a 
frivolous and relaxing dissipation has infected 
our very studies, infidelity will not be at the 
pains of deep research and elaborate investiga- 
tion, even on such subjects as are congenial to 
its affections, and promotive of its object; it 
is vain to expect that Christianity will be more 
engaging, either as an object of speculation or 
as a rule of practice ; since it demands a still 
stronger exertion of those energies which the 
gay world is hot at the pains to exercise, even 
on the side they approve. For the evidences 
of Christianity require attention to be compre- 
hended, no less than its doctrines require hu- 
mility to be received, and its precepts self-denial 
to be obeyed. 

Will it, then, be uncharitable to pronounce, 
that the leading mischief, not which thins our 
churches (for diat is not the evil I propose to 
consider), but which pervades our whole cha- 
racter, and gives the colour to our general 
conduct, is practical irreligion F an irreligion not 
so much opposed to a speculative faith, not so 
much in hostility to the evidences of Christianity, 
as to that spirit, temper, and behaviour which 
Christianity inculcates. 

On this practical irreligion it is proposed to 
offer a few hints. After attempting to show, 
fagr a comparison with the religion of the great in 
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preceding ages, that there Ls a visible decline of 
piety among the higher ranks, — that even those 
more liberal spirits who neglect not many of the 
great duties of benevolence, yet hold the severer 
obligations of piety in no esteem, — 1 shall pro- 
ceed, though, perhaps, with too little method, to 
remark on the notorious effects of the decay of 
this religious principle, as it corrupts our mode 
of education, infects domestic conduct, spreads 
the contagion downwards among servants and 
inferiors, and influences our general manners, 
habits, and conversation. 

But what it is here proposed principally to 
insist on is, that this defect of religious prin- 
ciple is almost equally fatal, as -to all the ends 
and purposes of genuine piety, whether it appear 
in the open contempt and defiance of all sacred 
institutions, or under the more decent veil of 
external observances, unsupported by such a 
conduct as is analogous to the Christian pro- 
fession. 

I shall proceed with a few remarks on a third 
class of fashionable characters, who profess to 
acknowledge Christianity as a perfect system of 
morals, while they deny its 'divine authority; 
and conclude with some slight animadversions 
on the opinion which these modish Christians 
maintain, that morality is the whole of religion. 

It must be confessed, however, that manners 
and principles act reciprocally on each other, 
and are, by turns, cause and effect. For 
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instance ; — the increased relaxation of morals 
produces the increased neglect of infusing re-r 
ligious principles in the education of youth: 
which effect becomes, in its turn, a cause ; and 
in due time, when that cause comes to operate, 
helps on the decline of manners. 
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CHAR I. 

DECLINE OF CHRISTIANITY SHOWN, BY A COM- 
PARATIVE VIEW OF THE RELIGION OF THE 
GREAT IN PRECEDING AGES. 

If the general position of this little tract be 
allowed^ namely, that religion is at present in no 
very flourishing state among those whose ex- 
ample, from the high ground on which they 
stand, guides and governs the rest of mankind, 
it will not be denied by those who are ever so 
superficially acquainted with the history of our 
country, that this has not always been the case, 
Those who make a &ir comparison must allow 
that however the present age may be improved 
in other important and valuable advantages, yet 
that there is but little appearance remaining 
among the great and the powerful of that 
** righteousness which exalteth a nation : " — 
they must confess that there has been a moral 
revolution in the national maimers and prin- 
ciples, very little analogous to that great politi'- 
ad one which we hear so much and so justly 
extolled ; that our public virtue bears little pro- 
portion to our public blessings; and that our 
religion has decreased in a pretty exact propor- 
tion to our having secured the means of enjoy- 
ing it. 
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That the antipodes to wrong are hardly ever 
right, was very strikingly illustrated about the 
middle of the last century, when the fiery and 
indiscreet zeal of one piarty was made a pretext 
for the profligate impiety of the other; who, to 
the bad principle which dictated a depraved 
conduct, added the bad taste of being proud of 
it: — when even the least abandoned were ab- 
surdly apprehensive that an . appearance of de- 
cency might subject them to the charge of 
fanaticism, a charge in which they took care to 
involve real piety as well as enthuthiastic pre- 
tence, till it became the general fashion to avoid 
no sin but hypocrisy, to dread no imputation 
but that of seriousness, and to be more afraid of 
the virtues which procure a good reputation 
than of every vice which. ever earned a bad one. 
Party was no longer confined to political dis- 
tinctions, but became a part of morals, and was 
carried into religion. The more profligate of 
the court party began to connect the idea of 
devotion with that of republicanism ; . and to 
prove their aversion to the one, thought they 
could never cast too much ridicule upon the 
other. The public taste became debauched; 
and to be licentious in principle, was thought 
by many to be the best way of making their 
court to the restored monarch, and of proving 
their abhorrence of the hypocritical side. And 
Poems by a Pei^son ofHonom-y the phrase of the 
dav to designate a fashionable author, were 
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often scandalous ofienoes against modesty and 
virtue. 

It was not till piety was thus unfortunately 
brought into disrepute, that persons of condition 
thought it made their sincerity, their abilities, 
or their good breeding, questionable^ to appear 
openly on the side of religion, A strict attach- 
ment to piety did not antecedently subtract 
from a great reputation. Men were not thought 
the worse lawyers, generals, ministers, legis- 
lators, or historians, for believing, and even 
defending, the religion of their country. The 
gallant Sir Philip Sidney, the rash but heroic 
Essex, the politic and sagacious Burleigh, the 
all-accomplished Falkland *, not only publicly 
avowed their belief in Christianity, but even 
wrote some things of a religious nature, f These 
instances^ and many others which might be ad- 
duced, are not, it will be allowed, selected from 
among contemplative recluses, grave divines, or 
authors by profession ; but from the busy, the 
active and the illustrious; from public characters, 
from men of strong passions, beset with great 
temptations ; distinguished actors on the stage 
of life ; and whose respective claims to the title 
of fine gentlemen, brave soldiers, or able states- 
men, have never been called in question. 

* Lord Falkland assisted the great Chillingworth in his 
incomparable work, The Re^gion of a ProieitaiU, 

t See that equally elegant and authentic work. The 
Anecdotes of Royal and Noble Authors* 

VOL. XI. G 
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What would the Hales, and the Clarendons, 
and the Somers's * have said, had they been 
told that the. time was at no great distance when 
that sacred book, for which they thought it no 
derogation from their wisdom or their dignity to 
entertain the profoundest reverence; the book 
which they made the rule of their faith, the 
subject of their most serious study, and the 
foundation of their eternal hope ; that this book 
would one day be of little more use to men in 
high public stations -than to be the instrument 
of an oath ; and that the sublimest institution of 
the Christian religion would soon be considered 
as little more than a necessary qualification for 
a place,, or the legal preliminary to an office ? 
* This, indeed, is the boasted period of free en- 
quiry and liberty of thinking: but it is the 
peculiar character of the present age, that its 
mischiefs often assume the most; alluring forms ; 
and that the most alarming evils jiot only look 
so lil^e goodness as to be oflen mistak^a for it, 
but are sometimes mixed up with so much real 
good as often to disguise, though neyer to 
counteract, their malignity. Under the beautiful 
mask of an enlightened philosophy, all religious 
restraints are set at nought; and some of the 
deadliest wounds have been aimed at Christi- 

; * This consummate statesman was not only remarkable 
for a strict attendance on the public duties of religion, but 
for maintaining them with equal exactness in his fami^, 
at a period, too, when reUgion was most discountenaaced; 
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anity, in works written in avowed vindication of 
the most amiable of all the Christian principles.* 
Even the prevalence of a liberal and warm phi- 
lanthropy is secretly sapping the foundation of 
Christian morals, because many of its champions 
allow themselves to live in the open violation of 
the severer duties of justice and sobriety, while 
they are contending for the gentler ones of 
charity and beneficence. 

The strong and generous bias in favour of 
universal toleration, noble as the principle itself 
is, has engendered a dangerous notion that all 
error is innocent. Whether it be owing to this, 
or to whatever other cause, it is certain that the 
discriminating features of the Christian religion 
are every day growing into less repute ; and it is 
become the fashion, even among the better sort, 
to evade, to lower, or to generalise, its most dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities. 

There is so little of the Author of Christianity 

• See particularly- Voltaire iur la Tolerance. This is a 
common artifice of that insidious author. In this instance 
he has made use of the popularity he obtained in the fana- 
tical tragedy at Thoulouse (the murder of Galas) to dis- 
credit, though in the most guarded manner, Christianity 
itself; degrading martyrdoms, denying the truth of the 
pagan persecutions, &c. &c. And by mixing some truths 
with many falsehoods, by assuming an amiable candour, 
and professing to serve the interests of goodness, he 
treacherously contrives to leave on the mind of the un- 
guarded reader impressions the most unfavourable to 
Christianity. 

o 2 
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left in his own religion, that an apprehensive 
believer is ready to explain, with the woman at 
the sepulchre, "They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him." The 
locality of hell and the existence of an evil 
spirit are annihilated, or considered as abstract 
ideas. When they are alluded to, it is peri- 
phrastically ; or they are rejected not on the 
ground of their being awful and terrible, but are 
set aside as topics too vulgar for the polished, 
too illiberal for the learned, and as savouring 
too much of credulity for the enlightened. 

While we glory in having freed ourselves 
from the trammels of human authority, are we 
not turning our liberty into licentiousness, and 
wantonly struggling to throw off the divine au- 
thority too ? Freedom of thought is the glory 
of the human mind, while it is coniined within 
its just and sober limits ; but though we may 
think ourselves accountable (or opinions at no 
earthly tribunal, yet it should be remembered 
that thoughts as well as actions are amenable to 
the bar of God; and though we may rejoice 
that the tyranny of the spiritual Procrustes is so 
far annihilated, that we are in no danger of 
having our opinions lopped or lengthened till 
they. are brought to fit the measure of human 
caprice, yet there is still a standard by which 
not only actions are weighed, but opinions are 
judged; and every sentiment which is clearly 
inconsistent with the revealed will of God is as 
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much throwing ofip his dominion as the breach 
of any of his moral precepts. This cuts up by 
the roots that popular and independent phrase, 
that " thoughts are free ; " for in this view we are 
no more at liberty to indulge opinions in oppo- 
sition to the express word of God than we are at 
liberty to infringe practically on his command- 
ments. 

There is, then, surely one test by which it is 
no mark of intolerance to try the principles of 
men, namely, the Law and the Testimony^ and 
on applying to this touchstone, it is impossible 
not to lament, that, while a more generous spirit 
governs our judgment, a purer principle does 
not seem to regulate our lives. May it not be 
said, that, while we are justly commended for 
thinking charitably of the opinions of others, 
we seem, in return, as if we were desirous of 
furnishing them with an opportunity of exer- 
cising their candour by the laxity of principle in 
which we indulge ourselves ? If the hearts of 
men were as firmly united to each other by the 
bond of charity as some pretend, they could not 
fail of being united to God also by one com- 
mon principle of piety; and Christian piety 
furnishes the only certain source of all charitable 
judgment, as well as of all virtuous conduct. 

Instead of abiding by the salutary precept of 
Judging no man^ it is become the fashion to 
exceed our commission, and to fancy every body 
to be in a safe state. ** Judge not " is the precise 

G 3 
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limit of our rule. There is no more encourage- 
ment to judge falsely on the side of worldly 
candour, than there is to judge harshly on the 
side of Christian charity. In forming our no- 
tions we have to choose between the Bible and 
the world, between the rule and the practice. 
Where these do not agree, it is left to the judg- 
ment of believers, at least, by which we are to 
decide. But we never act, in religious concerns, 
by the same rule of common sense and equitable 
judgment which governs us on other occasions. 
In weighing any commodity, its weight is der- 
termined by some generally allowed standard ; 
and if the commodity be heavier or lighter than 
the standard weight, we add to or take from it ; 
but we never break, or dig, or reduce the 
weight to suit the thing we are weighing ; be* 
cause tlie common consent of mankind has 
agreed that the one shall be considered as the 
standard to ascertain the value of the other. But, 
in weighing our principles by the standard of 
the Gospel, we do just the reverse. Instead of 
bringing our opinions and actions to the balance 
of the sanctuan/i in order to determine and rectify 
their comparative deficiencies, we lower and 
reduce the standard of the Scripture-doctrines 
till we have accommodated them to our own 
purposes ; so that, instead of trying others and 
ourselves by God's unerring rule, we try the 
truth of God's rule by its conformity or non- 
conformity to our own depraved notions and 
corrupt practices. 
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CHAP. II. 

• 

BENBVOLENCE ALLOWED TO BE THE RBIGNINO 
VIRTUE, BUT NOT EXCLU8IVSLY THE VIRTUE OE 
THE PRESENT AGE. — BENEVOLENCE NOT THE 
WHOLE OF RELIGION, THOUGH ONE OF ITS 

MOST CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. WHETHER 

BENEVOLENCE PROCEEDS FROM A RELIGIOUS 
PRINCIPLE WILL BE MORE INFALLIBLY KNOWN 
BY THE GENERAL DISPOSITION OF TIME, FOR- 
TUNE, AND THE COMMON HABITS OF LIFE, 
THAN FROM A FEW OCCASIONAL ACTS Off 
BOUNTY. 

« 

To all the remonstrance and invective of the 
preceding chapter, there will not fail to be op- 
posed that which we hear every day so loudly 
insisted on, — the decided superiority of the 
present age in other and better respects* It 
will be said, that even those who neglect the 
outward forms of religion exhibit, however, the 
best proofs of the best principles ; that the un** 
paralleled instances of charity of which we are 
continual witnesses ; that the many striking acts 
of public bounty, and the various new and 
noble improvements in this shining virtue, justly 
entitle the present age to be called, by way of 
eminence, The Age cf Benevolence. 

It is with the liveliest joy I acknowledge tha 

G 4 
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delightful truth. Liberality flows with a full 
tide through a thousand channels. There is 
scarcely a newspaper but records some meeting 
of men of fortune for the most salutary pur- 
poses. The noble and numberless structures 
for the relief of distress, which are the orna- 
ment and the glory of our metropolis, proclaim 
a species of munificence unknown to former 
ages. Subscriptions, not only to hospitals, but 
to various other valuable institutions, are ob- 
tained almost as soon as solicited. And who 
but must wish that these beautiful monuments 
of benevolence may become every day more 
numerous, and more extended ! 

Yet, with all these allowed and obvious ex- 
cellences, it is not quite clear whether some- 
thing too much has not been said of the liber- 
ality of the present age, in a comparative view 
*" with that of those ages which preceded it. A 
general alteration of habits and manners has at 
the same time multiplied public bounties and 
private distress ; and it is scarcely a paradox to 
say, that there was probably less misery when 
there was less munificence. 

If an increased benevolence now ^ ranges 
through and relieves a wider compass of dis- 
tress ; yet still, if those examples of luxury and 
dissipation which promote that distress are still 
Tnore increased, this makes the good done bear 
little proportion to the evil promoted. If the 
miseries removed by the growth of charity fall? 
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both in number and weighty far below those 
which are caused by the growth of vice and 
disorder ; if we find that, though bounty is 
extended, yet those corruptions which make 
bounty so necessary are extended also, almost 
beyond calculation ; if it appear that, though 
more objects are relieved by our money, yet in- 
comparably more are debauched by our licen- 
tiousness — the balance, perhaps, will not turn 
out so decidedly in favour of the times as we 
are willing to imagine. 

If, then, the most valuable species of charity 
is that which prevents distress by preventing or 
lessening vice, the greatest and most inevitable 
cause of want, — we ought not so highly to exalt 
the bounty of the great in the present day, in 
preference to that broad shade of protection, pa- 
tronage, and maintenance which the wide-spread 
bounty of their fore&thers stretched out over 
whole villages, I had almost said, whole pro- 
vinces. When a few noblemen in a county, like 
their own stately oaks, (paternal oaks ! which 
were not often set upon a card,) extended their 
sheltering branches to shield all the underwood 
of the forest; — when there existed a kind of 
passive charity, a negative sort of benevolence, 
which did good of itself; and without effort, 
exertion, or expense, produced the ejQect of all, 
and performed the best functions of bounty, 
though it did not aspire to the dignity of its 
name ; — it was simply this : great people staid 
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at home ; and the sober pomp and orderly mag- 
nificence of a noble family, residing at their 
own castle great part of the- year, contributed 
in the most natural way to the maintenance of 
the poor; and in a good degree prevented that 
distress, which it must, however, thankfully be 
confessed it is the laudable object of modern 
bounty to relieve- A man of fortune might not 
then, it is true, so often dine in public for the 
benefit of the poor; but the poor were more 
regularly and comfortably fed with the abun- 
dant crumbs which then fell from the rich man's 
table. Whereas it cannot be denied that the 
prevailing mode of living has pared real hospi- 
tality to the very quick; and, though the re- 
mark may be thought ridiculous, it is a material 
disadvantage to the poor that the introduction 
of the modern artificial style of luxury had 
rendered the remains of the most costly table 
but of small value. ^1.. 

But even allowing the boasted superiority of 
modern benevolence, still it will not be incon- 
sistent with the object of the present design^ 
to enquire whether the diffusion of this branch 
of charity, though the most lovely oiFspring of 
religion, be yet any positive proof of the pre- 
valence of religious principle ? and whether it 
be not the fashion rather to consider benevo- 
lence as a substitute for Christianity than as an 
evidence of it ? 

It seems to be one of the reigning errors 
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among the better sort, to reduce all religion 
into benevolence, and all benevolence into alms- 
giving. The wide and comprehensive idea of 
Christian charity is compressed into the slender 
compass of a little pecuniary relief. This spe- 
cies of beneficence is indeed a bright gem 
among the ornaments of a Christian ; but by 
no means furnishes all the jewels of his crown, 
which derives its lustre from the associated ra- 
diance of every Christian grace. Besides, the 
genuine virtues are all of the same family; and 
it is only by being seen in company with each 
other, and with Piety, their common parent, 
that they are certainly known to be legitimate. 

But it is the property of the Christian virtues, 
that, like all other amiable members of the 
same family, while each is doing its own par- 
ticular duty, it is contributing to the prosperity 
of the rest; and the larger the family the better 
they live together ; as no one can advance itself 
without labouring for the advancement of the 
whole: thus, no man can be benevolent op 
Christian principles without self-denial ; and sp 
of the other virtues : each is connected witl^ 
some other, and all witli religion. 

I already anticipate the obvious and hackr 
neyed reply, that ^^ whoever be the instrument, 
and whatever be the motive of bounty, still the 
poor are equally relieved, and therefore the end 
is the same ; " and it must be confessed that those 
compassionate hearts, who cannot but be earr 
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nestly anxious that the distressed should be re- 
lieved at any rate, should not too scrupulously 
enquire into any cause of which the effect is so 
beneficial. Nor indeed will candour scrutinize 
too curiously into the errors ofany life of which 
benevolence will always be allowed to be the 
shining ornament, while it does not pretend to 
be the atoning virtue. 

Let me not be misrepresented, as if I were 
seeking to detract from the value of this amiable 
feeling; we do not, surely, lower the practice, 
by seeking to ennoble the principle ; the action 
will not be impaired by mending the motive; 
and no one will be likely to give the poor less 
because he seeks to please God more. 

One cannot, then, help wishing that pecuniary 
bounty were not only not practised, but that it 
were not sometimes enjoined, too, as a redeeming 
virtue. In many conversations (I had almost 
said in many charity-sermons) it is insinuated as 
if a little alms-giving could pay off old scores 
contracted by favourite indulgences. This, 
though often done by well-meaning men to 
advance the interests of some present pious pur- 
pose, yet has the mischievous effect of those me- 
dicines which, while they may relieve a local com- 
plaint, are yet undermining the general habit. 

That great numbers, who are not influenced 
by so high a principle as Christianity holds out, 
are yet truly compassionate, without hypocrisy 
tmd without ostentation, who can doubt ? But 
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who that feels the beauty of benevolence can 
avoid being solicitous, not only that its offerings 
should comfort the receiver, but return in bless- 
ings to the bosom of the giver, by springing 
from such motives, and being accompanied by 
such a temper as shall redound to his eternal 
good I For that the benefit is the same to the 
object, whatever be the character of the bene- 
factor, is but an uncomfortable view of things to 
a real Christian, whose compassion reaches to 
the souls of men. Such a one longs to see the 
charitable giver as happy as he is endeavouring 
to make the object of his bounty ; but such a 
one knows that no happiness can be fully and 
finally enjoyed but on the solid basis of Chris- 
tian piety. 

For as religion is not, on the one hand, 
merely an opinion or a sentiment, so neither is 
it, on the other, merely an act or a performance ; 
but it is a disposition, a habit, a temper : it is not 
a name, but a nature : it is a turning the whole 
mind to God: it is a concentration of all the 
powers and affections of the soul into one steady 
point, an uniform desire to please Him. This 
desire will naturally and necessarily manifest 
itself in our doing all the good we can to our 
fellow-creatures in every possible way; for it 
will be found that neither of the two parts into 
which practical religion is divided, can be per- 
formed with any degree of perfection but by 
those who unite both: it may be questioned. 
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whether any man ideally does ** lote his neigh- 
bour as himself," who does not first endeavour 
to " love God with all his heart." As genius 
has been defined to be strong general powers of 
mind, accidentally determined to some particu- 
lar pursuit, so Christian piety may be denomin- 
ated a strong general disposition of the heart 
to every thing that is right, breaking forth into 
every excellent action, as the occasion presents 
itself. The temper must be lying ready in the 
mind, and the whole heart must be prepared 
and trained to every act of virtue to which it 
may be called out. For religious principles 
are like the military exercise : they keep up an 
habitual state of preparation for actual service ; 
and, by never relaxing the discipline, the real 
Christian is ready for every duty to which he 
may be commanded. Right actions best prove 
the existence of religion in the heart ; but they 
are evidences, not causes. 

Whether, therefore, a man's charitable actions 
proceed fix>m religious principle, he will be best 
able to ascertain by scrutinising into what is 
the general disposition of his time and fortune, 
and by observing whether his pleasures and ex- 
penses are habitually regulated with a view to 
enable him to be more or less useful to others. 

It is in vain that he possess what is called by 
the courtesy of fashion the best heart in the world 
(a character we every day hear applied to the 
libertine and the prodigal), if he squander his 
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time and estate fn such a round of extravagant 
indulgences and thoughtless dissipation as leaves 
him little money and less leisure for nobler pur- 
poses. It makes but little difiPerence whether a 
man is prevented from doing good by hard- 
hearted parsimony or an unprincipled extra^^ 
va^nce ; the stream of usefulness is equally cut 
ofiF by both, 

• The mere castml benevolence of any man can 
have little claim to solid esteem ; nor does any 
charity deserve the name, which does not grow 
out of a steady conviction that it is his bounden 
duty; which does not spring from a settled 
propensity to obey the whole will of God; 
which is not therefore made a part of the 
general plan of his conduct, and which does 
not lead him to order the whole scheme of his 
a&irs with an eye to. it. 

. He, therefore, who does not habituate him- 
self to certain inteirior restraints, who does not 
live in a regular course of self-renunciation, will 
Qot be likely often to perform acts of bene- 
ficence, when it becomes necessary to convert 
to such purposes any of that time or money 
which appetite, temptation, or vanity solicit 
him to divert to other purposes. 

And surely he who seldom sacrifices one 
darling indulgence, who does not subtract one 
gratification from the incessant round of his en- 
joyments, when the indulgence would obstruct 
his capacity of doing good, or when the sacri- 
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fice would enlarge hb power, does not desenre 
the name of benevolence. And for such an un- 
equivocal criterion of charity, to whom are we 
to look but to the conscientious Christian ? No 
other spirit but that by which he is governed 
can subdue self-love ; and where self-love is the 
predominant passion benevolence can have but 
a feeble or an accidental dominion. 

Now if we look around, and remark the ex- 
cesses of luxury, the costly diversions, and the 
intemperate dissipation in which numbers even 
of professing Christians indulge themselves, can 
any stretch of candour, can even that tender 
sentiment by which we are enjoined " to hope^** 
and to ^^ believe all things," enable us to hope 
and believe that such are actuated by a spirit of 
Christian benevolence, merely because we see 
them perform some casual acts of charity, which 
the spirit of the world can contrive to make ex- 
tremely compatible with a voluptuous life ; and 
the cost of which, after all, bears but little pro- 
portion to that of any one vice, or even any one 
vanity ! 

Men will not believe that there is hardly any 
one human good good quality which will know 
and keep its proper bounds, without the re« 
straining influence of religious principle. There 
is, for instance, great danger lest a constant 
attention even to so right a practice as an in- 
variable economy should incline the heart to 
the love of money. Nothing can effectually 
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counteract this natural propensity but the Chris- 
tian habit of devoting those retrenched expenses 
to some good purpose ; and then economy, in- 
stead of narrowing the heart, will enlarge it, by 
inducing a constant association of benevolence 
with frugality. An habitual attention to the 
wants of others is the only wholesome regulator of 
our own expenses ; and carries with it a whole 
train of virtues, — disinterestedness, sobriety, 
self-denial, and temperance. And those who live 
in the custom of levying constant taxes on their 
own vanities for such purposes, serve die poor 
still less than they serve Ihemselves. For if they 
are charitable upon true Christian principles, 
<^ they are laying up for themselves a good 
foundation against the time to come." 

Thus when a vein of sound Christianity runs 
through the whole mass of a man's life, it gives 
a new value to all his actions, and a new cha^ 
racter to all his views. It transmutes prudence 
and economy into Christian virtues ; and every 
offering that is presented on the altar of charity 
becomes truly consecrated, when it is the gift of 
obedience, and the price of self-denial. Religion 
is that fire from heaven that can alone kindle the 
sacrifice, which, through the mediation and in- 
tercession of our great High Priest, ** will go up 
for a memorial before God." 

On the other hand, when any act of bounty 
is performed by way of composition with our 
Maker, either as a purchase or an expiation of 

VOL. XI. H 
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unhallowed indulgences ; though, even in this 
case, God (who makes all the passions of men 
subservient to his good purposes) can make the 
gift equally beneficial to the receiver, yet it is 
surely not too severe to say, that to the giver 
such acts are an unfounded dependence, a de- 
ceitful refuge, a broken staff. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE NEGLECT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, B6TH A 
CAUSE AND A CONSEQUENCE OF THE DECLINE 
OF CHRISTIANITY. — NO MORAL RESTRAINTS. 
— RELIGION ONLY INCIDENTALLY TAUGHT, KOT 
AS A PRINCIPLE OF ACTION. — A FEW OF THE 
MANY CAUSES WHICH DISPOSE THE YOUNG TO 
ENTERTAIN LOW OPINIONS OF RELIGION. 

Let not the truly pious be offended, as if in the 
present chapter, which is intended to treat of 
the notorious neglect of Religious Education, I 
meant to insinuate that the principles and tem- 
pers of Christianity may be formed in the young 
mind, by the mere mechanical operation of early 
institution, without the co-operating aid of the 
Holy Spirit of God. To imply this would be 
indeed to betray a lamentable ignorance of 
human nature, of the disorder that sin has in<- 
troduced, of the inefficacy of mere human means; 
and entirely to mistake the genius, and overlook 
the most obvious and important truths of our 
holy religion. 

It must, however, be allowed, that the Supreme 
Being works chiefly by means ; and though it 
be confessed that no defect of education, no 
corruption of manners can place any out of the 
reach of the Divine influences (for it is unda: 
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such circumstances^ perhaps, that some of the 
most extraordinary instances of Divine grace 
have been manifested), yet it must be owned, that 
instructing children in principles of religion, and 
^ving them early habits of temperance and piety, 
is the way in which we may most confidently 
expect the Divine blessing. And that it is a 
work highly pleasing to God, and which will be 
most assuredly accompanied by his gracious 
energy, we may judge irom what he says of his 
faithful servant Abraham; *^ I know him that 
he will command his children, and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord." 

But religion is the only thing in which we 
seem to look for the end, without making use of 
the means ; and yet it would not be more sur- 
prising if we were to expect that our children 
should become artists and scholars without being 
bred to arts and languages, than it.is to look for 
a Christian world, without a Christian educa- 
tion. 

The noblest objects can yield no delight, 
if there be not in the mind a disposition 
to relish them. There must be a congruity 
between the mind and the object, in order to 
produce any capacity of enjoyment. To the 
Mathematician, demonstration is pleasure; to 
the Philosopher, the study of nature ; to the Vo- 
luptuary, the gratification of his appetite; to the 
Poet, the pleasures of the imagination. These 
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objects they each respectively pursue, as plea- 
sures adapted to that part of their nature which 
they have been accustomed to indulge and cul- 
tivate. 

Now as men will be apt to act consistently 
with their general views and habitual tendencies, 
would it not be absurd to expect that the phi- 
losopher should look for his sovereign good at a 
ball, or the sensualist in the pleasures of intellect 
or piety ? None of these ends are answerable 
to the general views of the respective pursuer ; 
they are not correspondent to his ideas ; they are 
not commensurate to his aims. The subliiiiest 
pleasures can afford little gratification where a 
taste for them has not been previously formed. 
A clown, who should hear a scholar or an artist 
talk of the delights of a library, a picture-gallery, 
or a concert, could not guess at the nature of 
the pleasures they afford; nor would his being 
introduced to them give him much clearer ideas ; 
because he would bring to them an eye blind to 
proportion, an understanding new to science, 
and an ear deaf to harmony. 

Shall we expect, then, since men can only 
become scholars by diligent labour, that they 
shall become Christians by mere chance ? Shall 
we be surprised if thoise do not fulfil the offices 
of religion, who are not trained to an acquaintance 
with them ? And will it not be obvious that it 
must be some other thing besides the abstruse-* 
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ness of creeds, which has tended to make Chris- 
tianity unfashionable, and piety obsolete ? 

It probably will not be disputed, that in no 
age have the passions of our high-born youth 
been so early freed from all curb and restraint 
In no age has the paternal authority been so 
contemptuously treated, or every species of 
subordination so disdainfully trampled upon. 
In no age have simple, and natural, and youthful 
pleasures so early lost their power over the 
mind ; nor was ever one great secret of virtue 
and happiness, the secret ofheingcheaply pleasedy 
so little understood. 

A taste for costly, or artificial, or tumultuous 
pleasures cannot be gratified, even by their most 
sedulous pursuers, at every moment ; and what 
wretched management is it in the economy of 
human happiness, so to contrive, as that the en- 
joyment shall be rare and difficult, and the in- 
tervals long and languid ! Whereas real and 
unadulterated pleasures occur perpetually to him 
who cultivates a taste for truth and nature, and 
science and virtue. But these simple and tran- 
quil enjoyments cannot but be insipid to him 
whose passions have been prematurely excited 
by agitating pleasures^ or whose taste has been 
depraved by such as are debasing and frivolous ; 
for it is of more consequence to virtue than some 
good people are willing to allow, to preserve 
ihe taste pure, and the judgment sound. A 
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vitiated intellect has no small connection with 
depraved morals. 

Since amusements of some kind are necessary 
to all ages, — I speak now with an eye to mere 
human enjoyment, — why should it not be an 
object of early care, to keep a due proportion 
of them in reserve for those future seasons of 
life, in which they will be so much more needed? 
Why should there not, even for this purpose, 
be adopted a system of salutary restriction, to 
be used by parents toward their children, by 
instructors toward their pupils, and in the pro- 
gress of life by each man toward himself? In 
a word, why should not the same reasons, which 
have induced us to tether inferior animals, sug- 
gest the expediency of, in some sort, tethering 
man also ? Since nothing but experience seems 
to teach him, that if he be allowed to anticipate 
his future possessions, and trample all the 
flowery fields of real, as well as those of ima- 
ginary and artificial enjo}rment, he not only 
endures present disgust, but defaces and de- 
stroys all the rich materials of his future hap- 
piness ; and leaves himself, for the rest of his 
life, nothing but ravaged fields and barren 
stubble. 

But the great and radical defect, and that 
which comes more immediately within the pre- 
sent design, seems to be, that in general the 
characteristical principles of Christianity are not 
early and strongly infused into the mind : that 
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religion, if taught at all, is rather taught inci- 
dentally, as a thing of subordinate value, than 
as the leading principle of human actions, the 
great animating spring of human conduct. 
Were the high influential principles of the 
Christian religion anxiously and early incul- 
cated, we should find that those lapses from 
virtue, to which passion and temptation after- 
wards too frequently solicit, would be more 
easily recoverable. 

For though the evil propensities of fallen 
nature, and the bewitching allurements of plea- 
sure, will too often seduce even those of the 
best education into devious paths, yet we shall 
find that men will seldom be incurably wicked, 
unless that internal corruption of principle has 
taken place, which teaches them how to justify 
iniquity by argument, and to confirm evil con- 
duct by the sanction of false reasoning; or 
where there is a total ignorance of the very 
nature and design of Christianity^ which ignor- 
ance can only exist where early religious in- 
struction has been entirely neglected. 

The errors occasioned by the violence of 
passion may be reformed, but systematic wick- 
edness will be only fortified by time ; and no 
decrease of strength, no decay of appetite, can 
weaken the power of a pernicious principle. 
He who deliberately commits a bad action, puts 
himself, indeed, out of the path of safety ; but 
be who adopts a false principle, not only throws 
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himself into the enemy's country, bnt bums the 
ships, breaks the bridge, cuts off every retreat 
by which he might hope one day to return into 
his own. 

It is remarkable that in almost all the cele- 
brated characters of whom we have an account 
in former periods of the English History, we 
find a serious attention to religion discovering 
itself at the close of life, however the preceding 
years might have been misemployed. We meet 
with striking examples of this kind amongst 
statesmen, amongst philosophers, amongst men 
of business, and even amongst men of pleasure. 
We have on record the dying sentiments of 
Walsingham^ of Smith, of Hatton, the favourites 
of Queen Elizabeth. We see, in the following 
reign, Raleigh supporting himself by religion 
under the severity of his fate; Bacon seeking 
comfort in devotion amidst his disgraces; and 
Wotton, after having been ambassador to almost 
every court in Europe, taking refuge at last in 
a pious retirement at Eton college. But to 
enumerate instances would be endless, when, in 
&ct, we scarcely discover a single instance to 
the contrary. . In those times, it was considered 
as a matter even of common decency, that ad* 
vanced age should possess, at least, the exterior 
of piety ; and we have every reason to believe, 
that an irreligious old man would have been 
pointed at as a sort of monster. 
' But is this the case in our day ? Do we now 
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commonly perceive in any rank that disposition 
to close life religiously, which at the period to 
which I have alluded was so general even in 
the fashionable world ? I fear it is so far the 
reverse, that if Pope had been our contempo- 
rary, and were now composing his famous 
Ethical Poem, he could not hazard even that 
light remark, 

That beads and prayer-books are the toys of age, 

without grossly violating probability. 

But to what cause are we to ascribe that 
superannuated impiety, which seems to distin- 
guish the present from the preceding gener- 
ations ? Is it not chiefly owing to the neglect 
of early religious instruction, which now for so 
many years has been gaining ground among 
us ? In the last age even public schools were 
places, no less of Christian than of classical 
institution : and the omission of religious wor- 
ship, whether public or private, was deemed, 
at least, as censurable a fault as the neglect of 
a lesson. Parents had not yet imbibed that 
maxim of modem refinement, that religious in- 
struction ought to be deferred until the mind 
be cs^able of choosing for itself — that is, until 
it be so pre-occupied as to leave neither room 
nor relish for the articles of Christian faith, or 
the rules of Christian obedience. The advice 
of the wise king of Israel of "training up a 
child in the way he ishbuld go,'' had not then 
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become obsolete ; and the truth of his assertion, 
in the remaining clause of the passage, was hap- 
pily realised in the sincere, though perhaps late, 
return of many a wanderer. 

Even in the very laws of our nature, there 
seems to be a gracious provision for promoting 
the final efficacy of early religious instruction. 
When the old man has no longer any relish 
left for his accustomed gratifications, in what 
way does he endeavour to fill up the void ? Is 
it not by sending back his thoughts to his early 
years, and endeavouring to live over again in 
idea those scenes which, in this distant retro- 
spect, appear far more delightful than he had 
found them to be at the actual period of enjoy- 
ment? Disgusted at every thing around him, 
and disappointed in those pursuits to which he 
had once looked forward with all the ardour of 
hope ; but to which he now feels he has sacri- 
ficed in vain his quiet, and perhaps his integrity, 
he takes a pensive pleasure in reviewing the 
season when his mind was yet cheerful and in- 
nocent ;. and even the very cares and anxieties 
of that«happy period, appear to him now, in a 
more captivating form than any pleasures he 
can yet hope to enjoy. What then Is more na- 
tural, I had almost said more certain, than that 
if the principles of religion were inculcated^ 
and the feelings of devotion excited in his mind 
in that most susceptible season of life, they 
should now revive as well as other contempo- 
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rary impressions, and present themselves in a 
point of view the more interesting, because, 
while all other instances of youthful occupation 
can be only recollected^ these may be called up 
into fresh existence, and be enjoyed even more 
perfectly than before. 

The defects of memory also, which] old age 
induces, will, in this instance, assist rather than 
obstruct It almost universally happens, that 
the more recent transactions are those soonest 
forgotten, while the events of youth and child- 
hood, are remembered with accuracy. If, there- 
fore, pious principles have been implanted, they 
will, even by the course of nature, be recollected, 
while those things which most contributed to 
hinder their growth are swept from the memory. 
What a powerful encouragement, then, does this 
consideration afford ! or rather what an indis- 
pensable obligation does it lay upon parents, to 
store the minds of their children with the seeds 
of piety ! And, on the other hand, what un- 
natural barbarity is it, irretrievably to shut up 
this last refuge of the wretched, by a neglect of 
this duty ; and to render it impossible &r those 
who had ^^ stood all the day idle," to be called, 
at least without a miracle, even at the eleventh 

hour ! 

No one surely will impute to bigotry or 

enthusiasm, the lamenting or even remonstrating 

against such desperate negligence ; nor can it be 

deemed illiberal to enquire, whether even a still 
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greater evil does not exist? I mean, whether 
pernicious principles are not as strenuously in- 
culcated as those of real virtue and happiness 
are discountenanced? Whether young men 
are not expressly taught to take custom and 
fashion as the ultimate and exclusive standard 
by which to try their principles and to weigh 
their actions? Whether some idol of &1se 
honour be not consecrated and set up for them 
to worship? Whether even among the better 
sort, reputation be not held out as a motive of 
sufficient energy to produce virtue, in a world 
where yet the greatest vices are every day 
practised openly, without at all obstructing the 
reception of those who practise them into the 
best company? Whether resentment be not 
ennobled ; and pride, and many other passions, 
erected into honourable virtues — virtues not 
less repugnant to the genius and spirit of 
Christianity than obvious and gross vices ? Will 
it be thought impertinent to enquire if the awful 
doctrines of a perpetually present Deity, and a 
future righteous judgment, are early impressed 
and lastingly engraven on the hearts and con- 
sciences of our high-born youth ? 

Perhaps, if there be any one particular in 
which we fall remarkably below the politer 
nations of antiquity, it is in that part of educa- 
tion which has a reference to purity of mind, 
and the discipline of the heart. 

The great secret of religious education, which 
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seems banished from the present practice con- 
sists in training young men to an habitual 
interior restraint, an early government of the 
affections, and a course of self-control over 
those tyrannizing inclinations which have so 
natural a tendency to enslave the human heart. 
Without this habit of moral restraint, which is 
one of the fundamental laws of Christian virtue, 
though men may, from natural temper, often do 
good, yet it is impossible that they should ever 
be good. Without the vigorous exercise of this 
controlling principle, the best dispositions and 
the most amiable qualities will go but a little 
way towards establishing a virtuous chai*acter. 
For the best dispositions will be easily overcome 
by the concurrence of passion and temptation, 
in a heart where the passions have not been 
accustomed to this wholesome discipline: and 
the most amiable qualities will but more easily 
betray their possessor, unless the heart be 
fortified by repeated acts and long habits of 
resistance. 

In this, as in various other instances, we may 
blush at the superiority of Pagan institution. 
Were the Roman youth taught to imagine 
themselves always in the awful presence of 
Cato, in order to habituate them betimes to 
suppress base sentiments, and to excite such as 
were generous and noble ? And should not the 
Christian youth be continually reminded, that a 
greater than Cato is here? Should they not 
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be trained to the habit of acting under the con- 
stant impression, that He to whom they must 
one day be accountable for intentions, as well 
as words and actions, is witness to the one 
as well as the other? that he not only is 
<* about their path," but ^^ understands their 
very thoughts?" 

Were the disciples of a pagan * leader taught 
that it was a motive sufficient to compel their 
obedience to any rule, Whether they liked it or 
not, that it had the authority of their teacher's 
name ? Were the bare words, the master hath 
said itf suffici^it to settle all disputes, and to 
subdue all reluctance ? And shall the scholars 
of a more divine teacher, who have a code of 
laws written by God himself, be contented with 
a lower rule, or abide by a meaner authority? 
And is any argument drawn from human oonsi- 
derations likely to operate more forcibly on a 
dependent being, than that simple but grand 
assertion, with which so many of the precepts 
of our religion are introduced ^^ Because^ thus 
SAiTH THE Lord? 

It is doing but little, in the infusion of first 
prineiides, to obtain the bare assent of the under'- 
standing to the existence of one Supreme Powers 
unless the heart and afiections go along with 
the conviction, by our conceiving of that power 
as intimately connected with ourselves. A feel^ 
ing temper will be but little affected with the 

* Pythagoras. 
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cold idea of a geometrical God, as the excellent 
Pascal expresses it, who merely adjusts all the 
parts of matter, and keeps the elements in order. 
Such a mind will be but litde moved, unless he 
be taught to consider his Maker under the 
interesting and endearing representation which 
revealed religion gives of him. That " God is," 
will be to him rather an alarming than a con- 
solatory idea; till he be persuaded of the subse- 
quent proposition, that ^^ he is a Rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him." Nay, if 
natural religion does even acknowledge one 
awful attribute, that ^^ God is just," it will only 
increase the terror of a tender conscience, till it 
be learned from the fountain of truth, that he is 
^^ the Justifier of him who believeth in Jesus." 

But if the great sanctions of our religion are 
not deeply engraven on the heart, where shall 
we look for any other adequate curb to the fiery 
spirit of youth ? For let the elements be ever 
so kindly mixed in a human composition, let 
the natural temper be ever so amiable, stilly 
whenever a man ceases to think himself an 
accountable beings what motive can he have for 
resisting a strong temptation to a present good, 
when he has no dread that he shall thereby for-* 
feit a greater future good ? 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that this deep 
sense of religion would interfere with the gene« 
ral purpose of education, which is designed to 
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qualify men for the business of human life, and 
not to train up a race of monks and ascetics. 

There is, however, so little real solidity in this 
specious objection, that I am firmly persuaded, 
that if religious principles were more deeply 
impressed on the heart, even the things of this 
world would be much better carried on. For 
where are we to look for all the qualities which 
constitute the man of business ; for punctuality, 
diligence, and application, for such attention in 
doing every thing in its proper day (the great 
hinge on which business turns), as among men of 
principle ? Economy of time, truth in observing 
his word, never daring to deceive or to disappoint 
— these form the very essence of an active and 
a useful character; and for these to whom 
shall we most naturally look? Who is so 
little likely to be " slothful in business " 
as he who is "fervent in spirit?" And will 
not he be most regular in dealing with men, 
who is most diligent in " serving the Lord?" 

But, it may be said, allbwing that religion 
does not necessarily spoil a man oibusinesSj yet it 
would effectually defeat those accomplishments, 
and counteract that fine breeding, which essen-^ 
tially constitute the getUleman. 

This, again, is so far from being a natural 
consequence, that, supposing all the other real 
advantages of parts, education, and society, to 
be equally taken into the account, there is no 
doubt but that, in point of true politeness, a 

VOL, XI. I 
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Teal Christian would beat the world at its own 
weapons, the world itself being judge. 

It must be confessed that, in the present cor- 
rupt state of things, there is scarcely any one 
contrivance for which we ar^ more obliged to 
the inventions of mankind than for that of polite- 
ness, as there is perhaps no screen in the world 
which hides so many ugly sights ; yet while we 
allow that there never was so admirable a sub- 
stitute for real goodness as good-breeding, it is 
certain that the principles of Christianity put 
into action, would of themselves produce more 
genuine politeness than any maxims drawn from 
motives of human vanity or worldly convenience. 
If love^ peace, joy, long-sitffering, gentleness^ pa-- 
4ience, goodness, and meekness, may be thought 
instruments to produce sweetness of manners, 
these we are expressly told are " the fruits of the 
spirit." If mourning with the afflicted, rejoicing 
with the happy ; if to " esteem others better 
than ourselves ;" if " ttf take the- lowest room ; *' 
if " not to seek our own ;"- if " not to behave 
ourselves unseemly;" if " not to speak great 
swelling words of vanity " — if these are amiable, 
engaging, and polite parts of behaviour, then 
would the documents of Saint Paul 'make as 
true a fine gentleman as the Courtier qfCastig- 
Hone, or even the Letters of Lord diesterficld 
himself; then would siinulation, and dissimu-' 
lation, and all the nice shades and delicate 
gradations of passive and active deceit be ren- 
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dered superfluous^ and the affections of every 
heart be won by a shorter and a surer way than 
by the elegant obliquities of this late popular 
preceptor, whose mischiefs have outlived his 
reputation ; and who, notwithstanding the pre^ 
sent just declension of his fame, greatly helped, 
during its transient meridian, to relax the ge- 
neral nerve of virtue, and has left a taint upon 
the public morals, of which we are still sensible. 

That self-abasement, then, which is insepar- 
able from true Christianity, and the external 
signs of which good-breeding knows so well 
how to assume; and those charities which sug* 
gest invariable kindness to others, even in the 
smallest things, would, if left to their natural 
workings, produce that gentleness which it is 
one great object of a polite education to imitate. 
They would produce it, too, without effort and 
without exertion ; for being inherent in the sub- 
stance, it would naturally discover itself on the 
surface. 

For however useful the institutions of polished 
society may be found, yet they can never alter 
the eternal difference between r^ht and wrong, 
or convert appearances into realities ; th^ can- 
not transform decency into virtue, nor make 
politeness pass for principle. And the advocates 
for fashionable breeding should be humbled to 
reject, that every convention of artificial man** 
ners was adopted not to cure^ but to conceal^ 
deformity : that though the superficial civilities 

I 2 
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of elegant life tend to make this corrupt world 
a more tolerable, place than it would be without 
them, yet they never will be considered as a 
substitute for truth, nor a commutation for 
virtue, by Him who is to pass the definitive 
sentence on the characters of men. . 

Among the many prejudices which the young 
and the gay entertain against religion, one is, 
that it is the declared enemy to wit and genius. 
But, says one of its wittiest champions *, " Piety 
enjoins no man to be dull:" and it will be 
found, on a fair enquiry, that though it cannot 
be denied that irreligion has had able men for 
its advocates, yet they have never been the most 
able. Nor can any learned profession, any de- 
partment in letters or in science, produce a 
champion on the side of unbelief but Chris- 
tianity has a still greater name to oppose to it ; 
philosophers themselves being judges. 

He who studied the book of nature with a 
scrutiny which has scarcely been permitted to 
any other mortal eye, was deeply learned in the 
book of Godf ; and the ablest writer on the 
intellect of man has left one of the ablest trea- 
tises on the Reasonableness of Christianity. This 
essay of Mr. Locke on the Human Understand- 
ingy will stand up to latest ages, as a monument 
of wisdom; while Hume's posthumous work, 
the Essay on Suicide^ which had excited such 
t . . . 

* Dr. South. f Sir Isaac Newton. 
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large expectations, has been long since for- 
gotten.* 

The example of Pascal has proved that as 
much rhetoric, and logic too, may be shown in 
defending Revelation as in attacking it. His 
geometrical spirit was not likely to take up with 
any proofs but such as came as near to demon- 
stration as the nature of the subject would ad- 
mit. Erasmusj in his writings on the ignorance 
of the monks, and the Provincial Lietters on 

* The Essay on Suicide was published soon after Mr. 
Hume's death. It might mortify his liberal mind (if 
matter and motion were capable of consciousness) to 
learn, that this his d^^ing legacy, the last concentrated ef- 
fort of his genius and his principles, sent from the grave, 
as it were, by a man so justly renowned in other branches 
of literature, produced no sensation on the public mind. 
And that the precious information that every man had a 
right to be his own executioner was considered as a pri- 
vilege so little desirable, that it probably had not the 
glory of converting one cross road into a cemetery. It is 
to the credit of this country that fewer copies of this 
work were sold than perhaps ever was the case with a 
writer of so much eminence. A more impotent act of 
wickedness has seldom been achieved, or one which has 
had the glory of making fewer persons wicked or miser* 
able. . That cold and cheerless oblivion which he held out 
as a refuge to beings who had solaced themselves with the 
soothing hope of immortality has, by a memorable retri- 
bution, overshadowed his last labour; the Essay on Sui. 
cide being already as much forgotten as he promised the 
best men that they themselves would be. And this 
favourite work became at once a prey to that forgetfulness 
to which he had consigned the whole human race. 

I 3 
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the fallacies of the Jesuits, while they exhibit as 
entire a freedom from bigotry, exhibit also as 
much pointed wit, and as much sound reason- 
ing, as can be found in the whole mass of mo- 
dern philosophy. 

But while the young adopt the opinion from 
one class of writers, that religious men are weak 
men, they acquire from another class a notion 
that they are ridiculous. And this opinion, by 
mixing itself with their common notions, and 
deriving itself from their very amusements, is 
the more mischievous, as it is imbibed without 
suspicion, and entertained without resistance* 

One common medium through which they 
take this false view is, those favourite works of 
wit and humour, so captivating to youthful ima- 
ginations, where no small part of the author's 
success, perhaps, has been owing to his dex- 
terously introducing a pious character with so 
many virtues, that it is impossible not to love 
him ; yet tinctured with so many absurdities, 
that it is equally impossible not to laugh at him. 
The reader's memory will furnish him with too 
many instances of what is here meant. The 
slightest touches of a witty malice can make the 
best character ridiculous. It is effected by any 
little awkwardness, absence of mind, an obsolete 
phrase, a formal pronunciation, a peculiarity of 
gesture. Or if such a character be brought, by 
unsuspecting honesty and credulous goodness, 
into some foolish scrape, it will stamp on him 
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an impression of ridicule so indelible^ that all 
his worth shall not be able to efface it : and the 
young, who do not always separate their ideas 
very carefully, shall ever after, by this early and 
false association, conceive of piety as having 
something essentially ridiculous in itself. 

But one of the most infallible arts by* which 
the inexperienced are engaged on the side of 
irreligion, is that popular air of candour, good- 
nature, and toleration which it so invariably puts 
on. While sincere piety is often accused of 
moroseness and severity, because it cannot hear 
the doctrines on which it founds its eternal hopes 
derided without emotion, indifference and un- 
belief purchase the praise of candour at an easy 
price ; because they neither suffer grief nor 
express indignation at hearing the hiost awful 
truths ridiculed, or the most solemn obligations 
set &t nought. They do not engage on equal 
terms. The infidel appears good-humoured 
from his very levity; but the Christian cannot 
jest on subjects which involve his everlasting 
salvation. 

The scoffers whom young people hear talk, 
and the books they hear quoted, falsely charge 
their own injurious opinions on Christianity, 
and then unjustly accuse her of being the mon- 
ster they have made. They dress her up with 
the sword of persecution in one hand, and the 
flames of intolerance in the other; and then 
ridicule the sober-minded for worshipping an 

I 4 
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idol which their misrepresentation has rendered 
as malignant as Moloch. In the mean time, 
they a£Pect to seize on benevolence with exclu- 
sive appropriation as their own cardinal virtue, 
and to accuse of a bigoted cruelty that narrow 
spirit which points out the perils of licentious- 
ness, and the terrors of a future account. And 
yet this benevolence, with all its tender mercies, 
is not aftaid nor ashamed to endeavour at snatch- 
ing away from humble piety the comfort of a 
present hope, and the bright prospect of a feli- 
city that shall have no end. It does not, how- 
ever, seein a very probable means of increasing 
the stock of human happiness, to plunder man- 
kind of that principle, by the destruction of 
which friendship is robbed of its bond, society 
of its security, patience of its motive, morality 
of its foundation, integrity of its reward, sorrow 
of its consolation, life of its balm, and death of 
its support.* 

It will not, perhaps, be one of the meanest 

* Young persons, too, are liable to be misled by that 
extreme disingenuousness of the new philosophers, when 
writing on every thing and person connected with reveal- 
ed religion. These authors often quote satirical poets as 
grave historical authorities ; for instance, because Juvenal 
has said that the Jews were so narrow-minded that they 
refused to show a spring of water or the right road to an 
enquiring traveller who was not of their religion, I make 
little doubt but many an ignorant freethinker has actually 
gone away with the belief, that such good-natured acts of 
information were actually forbidden by the law of Moses. 
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advantages of a better state that, as the will shall 
be reformed, so the judgment shall be rectified ; 
that ^* evil shall no more be called good," nor 
the ^^ churl liberal;" nor the plunderer of our 
best possession, our principles, benevolent. Then 
it will be evident that greater injury could not 
be done to truth, nor greater violence to lan- 
guage, than by attempting to wrest from Chris- 
tianity that benevolence which is, in fact, her 
most appropriate and peculiar attribute. — ^^ A 
new commandment give I unto you, that ye love 
one another." If benevolence be " good-will 
to men," it was that which angelic messengers 
were not thought too high to announcCi nor a 
much higher being than angels too great to 
teach by his example, and to illustrate by his 
death. It was the criterion, the very watch- 
word, as it were, by which he intended his re- 
ligion and his followers should be distinguished. 
" By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another." Be- 
sides, it is the very genius of Christianity to 
extirpate all selfishness; on whose vacated 
ground benevolence naturally and necessarily 
plants itself. 

But not to run through aH the particulars 
which obstruct the growth of piety in young 
persons, I shall only name one more. They 
hear much declamation from the fashionable 
reasoners against the contracted and selfish spirit 
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of Christianity — that it is of a sordid temper, 
works for pay, and looks for reward. 

This jargon of French philosophy, which 
prates of pure disinterested goodness acting for 
its own sake, and equally despising punishment 
and disdaining recompense, indicates sis little 
knowledge of human nature as of Christian re- 
velation, when it addresses man as a being made 
up of pure intellect, without any mixture of 
passions, and who can be made happy without 
hope, and virtuous without fear. These philo- 
sophers affect to be more independent than 
Moses, more disinterested than Christ himself; 
for " Moses had respect to this recompense of 
reward ; " and Christ " endured the cross and 
despised the shame, for the joy that was set be- 
fore him." 

A creature hurried away by the impulse of 
some impetuous inclination is not likely to be 
restrained, if he be restrained at all, by a cold 
reflection on the beauty of virtue. If the dread 
of offending God, and incurring his everlasting 
displeasure, cannot stop him, how shall a weaker 
motive do it? When we see that the powerful 
sanctions which religion holds out are too often 
an ineffectual cifrb; to think of attaining the 
same end by feebler means, is as if one should 
expect to make a watch go the better by breaking 
the main spring; nay, as absurd as if the phi- 
losopher who inculcates the doctrine should un- 
dertake, with one of his fingers, to lift an im- 
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mense weight which had resisted the powers of 
the crane and the lever. 

On calm and temperate spirits, indeed, in the 
hour of retirement, in the repose of the passions, 
in the absekice of temptation, virtue does seem 
to be her own adequate reward ; and very lovely 
are the fruits she bears, in preserving health, 
credit, and fortune. But on how few will this 
principle act ! and even on them how often will 
its operation be suspended ! And though virtue, 
for her own sake, might have captivated a few 
hearts, which almost seem cast in a natural mould 
of goodness, yet no motive could, at all times, 
be so likely to restrain even these (especially 
under the pressure of temptation) as this simple 
assertion < — For all this, God will bring thee iiUo 
judgment. 

It is the beauty of our religion, that it is not 
held out exclusively to a few select spirits : it is 
not an object of speculation, or an exercise of in- 
genuity, but a ride of life as well as a scheme of 
salvation. It is suited to every condition, ca- 
pacity, and temper. It is the glory of the Chris- 
tian religion to be^ what it was the glory of every 
ancient philosophic system not to be, the religion 
of the people ; and that which constitutes its cha* 
racteristic value, is its suitableness to the genius, 
condition, and necessities of all mankind. 

For with whatsoever obscurities it has pleased- 
God to shadow some parts of his written word, 
yet he has graciously ordered, that whatever is 
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necessary should be perspicuous also: and 
though, as to his adorable essence, ^^ clouds and 
darkness are round about him ; " yet these are 
not the medium through which he has left us to 
discover our duty. In this, as in all other points, 
revealed religion. has a decided superiority over 
all the ancient systems of philosophy, which were 
always in many respects impracticable and ex- 
travagant, because not framed from observations 
drawn from a perfect knowledge "of what was 
in man." Whereas the whole scheme of the 
Gospel is accommodated to real human nature ; 
laying open its mortal disease, presenting its 
only remedy ; exhibiting rules of conduct, often 
di£Scult indeed, but never impossible ; and where 
the rule was so . high that the practicability 
seemed desperate, holding out a living pattern, 
to elucidate the doctrine and to illustrate the 
precept; offering everywhere the clearest notions 
of what we have to hope, and what we have to 
fear ; the strongest injunctions of what we are to 
believe, and the most explicit directions of what 
we are to do : with the most encouraging offers 
of Divine assistance for strengthening our faith 
and quickening our obedience. 

In short, whoever examines the wants of his 
own heart, and the appropriate assistance which 
the Gospel furnishes, will find them to be two 
tallies which exactly correspond — an internal 
evidence, stronger perhaps than any, than all 
other evidences, of the truth of revelation. 
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This is the religion with which the ingenuous 
hearts of youth should be warmed, and by which 
tlieir minds, while pliant, should be directed. 
This will afford a ^^amp to their paths," stronger, 
steadier, brighter than the feeble and uncertain 
glimmer of a cold and comfortless philosophy. 
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CHAR IV. 

OTHER SYMPTOMS OF THE DECLINE OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY — NO FAMILY-RELIGION — CORRUPT OR 
NEGLIGENT EXAMPLE OF SUPERIORS -— THE 
SELF-DENYING AND EVANGELICAL VIRTUES 
HELD IN CONTEMPT NEGLECT OF ENCOUR- 
AGING AND PROMOTING RELIGION AMONG SER- 
VANTS. 

I 

It was by no means the design of the present 
undertaking to make a general invective on the 
corrupt State of manners, or even to animadvert 
on the conduct of the higher ranks, but inasmuch 
as the corruption of that conduct, and the de- 
pravation of those manners, appear to be a 
natural consequence of the visible decline of 
religion ; and as operating m its turn, as a cause, 
on the inferior orders of society. 

Of the other obvious causes which contribute 
to this decline of morals, little will be said. 
Nor is the present a romantic attempt to restore 
the simplicity of primitive manners. This is too 
literally an age of gold, to expect that it should 
be so in the poetical and figurative sense. It 
would be unjust and absurd not to form our 
opinions and 'expectations from the present 
general state of society. And it would argue 
great ignorance of the corruption which com- 
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merce, and conquest, and riches, and arts neces- 
sarily introduce into a state, to look for the same 
sober-mindedness, simplicity, and purity among 
the dregs of Romulus^ as the severe and simple 
manners of elder Rome presented. 

But though it would be an attempt of de- 
sperate hardihood, to controvert that maxim of 
the witty bard, that 

To mend the world's a vast design; 

a popular aphorism, by the way, which has done 
no little mischief, inasmuch as, under the mask 
of hopelessness, it suggests an indolent acqui- 
escence ; yet to make the best of the times in 
which we live ; to fill up the measure of our own 
actual, particular, and individual duties ; and to 
•take care that the age shall not be the worse for 
our having been cast into it, seems to be the 
bare dictate of common probity, and not a ro- 
mantic flight of impracticable perfection. 

Is it then so very chimerical to imagine that 
the benevolent can be sober-minded? Is it 
romantic to desire that the good should be con- 
sistent? Is it absurd to fancy that what has 
once been practised should not now be imprac- 
ticable? . 

It is impossible not to help regretting that it 
shpuld be the general temper of many of the 
leading persons of that age which arrogates to 
itself the glorious character of the ageqfbeneoo* 
/^c<?,. to be kind, considerate, aiid compassionate. 
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every where rather than at home ; that the rich 
and the fashionable should be zealous in pro- 
moting religious as well as charitable institutions 
abroad, and yet discourage every thing which 
looks like religion in their own families : that 
they should be at a considerable expense in in- 
structing the poor at a distance, and yet discredit 
piety among their own servants — those more 
immediate objects of every man's attention, 
whom Providence has enabled to keep any ; and 
for whose conduct he will be finally accountable, 
inasmuch as he may have helped to corrupt it. 

Is there any degree of pecuniary bounty with- 
out doors which can counteract the mischief of a 
wrong example at home, or atone for that in- 
fectious laxity of principle which spreads cor- 
ruption wherever its influence extends ? Is not 
he the best benefactor to society who sets the 
best example, and who does not only the most 
good, but the least evil ? Will not that man, 
however liberal, very imperfectly promote virtue 
in the world at large, who neglects to disseminate 
its principles within the immediate sphere of his 
own personal influence, by a correct conduct and 
a blameless behaviour ? Can a generous but 
profligate person atone by his purse for the dis- 
orders of his life ? Can he expect a blessing on 
his bounties, while he defeats their efiect by a 
profane or even a careless conversation ? 

In moral as well as in political treatises, it is 
often asserted that it is a great evil to do no good : 
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but it has not been, perhaps, enough insisted oh, 
that it is a great good to do no evil. This spe- 
cies of goodness is not ostentatious enough for 
popular declamation ; and the value of this ab- 
stinence from vice is, perhaps, not well under- 
stood but by Christians, because it wants the 
ostensible brilliancy of actual performance. 

But as the principles of Christianity are in 
no great repute, so their concomitant qualities^ 
the evangelical virtues, are proportionably dis- 
esteemed. Let it, however, be remembered, 
that those secret habits of self-control, those 
interior and unobtrusive virtues, which excite no 
astonishment, kindle no emulation, and extort 
no praise, are at the same time the most difficult 
and the most sublime; and, if Christianity be 
true^ will be the most graciously accepted by Him 
who witnesses the secret combat and the silent 
victory; while the splendid deeds which have 
the world for their witness, and immortal fame 
for their reward, shall perhaps cost him who. 
achieved them less than it costs a conscientious 
Christian to subdue one irregular inclination ; a 
conquest which the world will never know, and, 
if it did, would probably despise. 

Though great actions performed on human 
motives are permitted by the supreme Disposer 
to be equally beneficial to society with such 
as are performed on purer principles, yet it is 
an afiecting consideration, that, at the final ad- 
justment of accounts, the politician who raised 

VOL. XI. K 
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a State, or the hero who preserved it, may miss 
of tliat favour of God which, if it was not his 
motive, will certainly not be his reward. And 
it is awful to reflect, as we visit the monuments 
justly raised b}' public gratitude, or the statues 
properly erected by well-earned admiration; — it 
is awful, I say, to reflect on what may now be the 
unalterable condition of the illustiious object of 
these deserved but unavailing honours ; to reflect 
that he who has saved a state may have lost his 
own soul ! 

A Christian life seems to consist of two things, 
almost equally difiicult, — the adoption of good 
habits, and the excision of such as are evil. No 
one sets out on a religious course with a stock 
of native innocence, or actual freedom from sin ; 
is^x there is. no such state in human life« Th^ 
natural heart is not, as has been too ofien sup- 
posed, a blank paper, whereon the Divine Spirit 
has nothing to do but to stamp characters of 
goodness: no! many blots are to be erased, 
many defilements are to be. cleansed, as well as 
fresh impressions to be made. 

The vigilant Christian, therefore, who acts 
with an eye to the approbation of his Maker, 
rather than to that of mankind, to a future ac- 
count, rather than to present glory, will find 
that, diligently to cultivate the ^^ unweeded gar- 
den " of his own heart ; to mend the soil ; to 
clear the ground of its indigenous vices, by prac- 
ticing the painful business of extirpation, will be 
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that part of his duty which will cost him most 
labour, and bring him least credit; while the 
feir flower of one showy action, produced with 
little trouble, and of which the very pleasure is 
reward enough, shall gain him more praise than 
the eradication of the rankest weeds which over- 
run the natural heart. 

But the Gospel judges not after the manner 
of men ; for it never fails to make tlie abstinent 
virtues a previous step to the right performance 
of the operative ones ; and the relinquishing 
what is wrong to be a necessary prelude to the 
performance of what is right. It makes " ceas- 
ing to do evil" the indispensable preliminary to 
" learning to do well." It continually suggests 
that something is to be laid aside, as well as to 
be practised. We must " hate vain thoughts," 
before we can "love God's law." We must lay 
aside "malice and hypocrisy," to enable us "to 
receive the engrafted word." — Having " a con- 
science void of offence;" "abstaining from 
fleshly lusts;" "bringing every thought into 
obedience ; " — these are actions, or rather ne- 
gations, which, though they never will obtain 
immortality from the chisel of the statuary, the 
declamation of the historian, or the panegyric of 
the poet, will, however, be " had in everlasting 
remembrance," when the works of the statuary, 
the historian, and the poet will be no more. 

And, for our encouragement, it is observable, 
that a more difficult Christian virtue generally 

K 2 
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involves an easier one. A habit of self-denial 
in permitted pleasures, easily induces a victory 
over such as are unlawful. And to sit loose to 
our own possessions necessarily includes an ex- 
emption from coveting the possessions of others ; 
and so on of the rest. 

Will it be diflScult, then, to trace back to that 
want of early restraint noticed in the preceding 
chapter, that license of behaviour which, having 
been indulged in youth, afterwards reigns uncon- 
trolled in families ; and which having infected 
education in its first springs, taints all the 
streams of domestic virtue ? And will it be 
thought strange that that same want of religious 
principle which corrupted our children should 
corrupt our servants ? 

We scarcely go into any company without 
hearing some invective against the increased 
profligacy of this order of men; and the remark 
is made with as great an air of astonishment as 
if the cause of the complaint were not as visible as 
the truth of it. It would be endleiss to point out 
instances in which the increased dissipation of 
their betters (as they are oddly called) has con- 
tributed to the growth of this evil. But it 
comes only within the immediate design of the 
present undertaking to insist on the single cir- 
cumstance of the almost total extermination of 
religion in fashionable families, as a cause ade- 
quate of itself to any consequence which de- 
praved morals can produce. 
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Is there not a degree of injustice in persons 
who express strong indignation at those crimes 
which crowd our prisons, and furnish our inces- 
sant executions, and who yet discourage not an 
internal principle of vice ; since those crimes are 
nothing more than that principle put into action? 
And it is no less absurd than cruel, in such of 
the great as lead disorderly lives, to expect 
to prevent vice by the laws they make to restrain 
or punish it, while their own example is a per- 
petual source of temptation to commit it. If, by 
their own practice, they demonstrate that they 
think a vicious life is the only happy one, with 
what colour of justice can they inflict penalties 
on others, who, by acting on the same principle, 
expect the same indulgence ? 

And, indeed, it is somewhat unreasonable to 
expect very high degrees of virtue and pro- 
bity from a class of people whose whole life, 
after they are admitted into dissipated families, 
is one continued counteraction of the principles 
in which they have probably been bred. 

When a poor youth is transplanted from one 
of those excellent institutions which do honour 
to the present age, and give some hope of 
reforming the next, into the family of his noble 
benefactor in town, who has, perhaps, provided 
liberally for his instruction in the country ; what 
roust be bis astonishment at finding the manner 
of life to which he is introduced diametrically 
opposite to that life to which he has been taught 

K 3 
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that salvation is alone annexed ? He has been 
taught that it was his bounden duty to be de- 
voutly thankful for his own scanty meal, perhaps, 
of barley bread, yet he sees his noble lord sit 
down *every day 

Not to a dinner but a hecatomb ; 

to a repast for which every element is plun- 
dered, and every climate impoverished; for 
which nature is ransacked, and art is exhausted ; 
without even the formal ceremony of a slight 
acknowledgment. It will be lucky for the mas- 
ter, if his servant does not happen to know that 
even the pagans never sat down to a repast 
without making a libation to their deities ; and 
that the Jews did not eat a little fruit, or drink a 
cup of water, without an expression of devout 
thankfulness. 

Next to the law of God, he has been taught 
to reverence the law of the land, and to respect 
an act of parliament next to a text of Scripture ; 
yet he sees his honourable protector, publicly in 
his own house, engaged in the evening hi play- 
ing at a game expressly prohibited by the laws, 
and against which, perhaps, he himself had been 
assisting in the day to pass an act. 

While the contempt of religion was confined 
to wits and philosophers, the effect was not so 
sensibly felt. But we cannot congratulate the 
ordinary race of mortals on their emancipation 
from old prejudices^ or their indifierence to 
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sacred usages; as it is not at all visible that 
the world is become happier in proportion as it 
is become more enlightened. We might rejoice 
more in the boasted diffiision of light and free- 
dom^ were it not apparent thait bankruptcies are 
grown more frequent, robberies more common, 
divorces tnore numerous, and forgeries more ex- 
tensive, — • that more rich men die by their own 
hand, and more poor men by the hand of the 
executioner, — than when Christianity was prac- 
tised by the vulgar, and countenanced, at least, 
by the great 

Is it not to be regret^) therefore, while the 
affluent are encouraging so many admirable 
schemes for promoting religion among the chil- 
dren of the poor, that they do not like to perpe- 
tuate the principle, by encouraging it in their 
own children and their servants also ? Is it tiot 
pity, since these last are so moderately famished 
with the good things of this life, to tdd them of 
that bright reversion, the bare hope of which is 
a counterpoise to all the hardships they under- 
go here, — especially sincfe by diminishing this 
future hope, we shsdl not be likely to add to their 
present usefulness ? 

Still allowing, what has been already granted, 
that absolute infidelity is not the reigning evil, 
and that servants will, perhaps, be more likely to 
see religion neglected than to hear it ridiculed, 
would it not be a meritorious kindni^ss in fomi- 
lies of a better stamp to furnish them with more 

K 4* 
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opportunities of learning and practising their 
duty? Is it not impolitic, indeed, as well as 
unkind, to refuse them any means of having 
impressed on their consciences the operative 
principles of Christianity? It is but little, 
barely not to oppose their going to church, not 
to prevent their doing their duty at home; their 
opportunities of doing both ought to be facili- 
tated, by giving them, at certain seasons, as few 
employments as possible that may interfere with 
both. Even when religion is by pretty general 
consent banished from our &milies at home, that 
only furnishes a stronger reason why our fami- 
lies should not be banished from religion in the 
churches. 

But if these opportunities are not made easy 
and convenient to them, their superiors have no 
right to expect from them a zeal so far trans- 
cending their own, as to induce them to sur- 
mount difficulties for the sake of duty. Religion 
is never once represented in Scripture as a light 
attainment; it is never once illustrated by an 
easy, a quiet, or an indolent allegory. On the 
contrary, it is exhibited under the active figure 
of a combat, a race ; something expressive of 
exertion, activity, progress. And yet many are 
unjust enough to think that this warfare can be 
fought, though they themselves are perpetually 
weakening the vigour of the combatant; this 
race be run, though they are incessantly ob- 
structing the progress of him who runs, by some 
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hard and interfering command. That our com- 
passionate Judge, who ^* knoweth whereof we 
are made, and remembereth that we are but 
dust," is particularly touched with the feeling of 
their infirmities, can never be doubted ; but what 
portion of forgiveness he will extend to those 
who lay on their virtue hard burdens ** too heavy 
for them to bear," who shall say ? 

To keep an immortal being in a state of spi- 
ritual darkness is a positive disobedience to His 
law, who, when he bestowed the Bible, no less 
than when he created the material world, said. 
Let there be light. It were well, both for the 
advantage of master and servant, that the latter 
should have the doctrines of the Gospel fre- 
quently impressed on his heart; that his con- 
science should be made familiar with a system 
which offers such clear and intelligible proposi- 
tions of moral duty. The striking interrogation, 
<^ How shall I do this great wickedness, and sin 
against God?" will, perhaps, operate as forcibly 
on an uncultivated mind as the most eloquent 
essay to prove that man is not an accountable 
being. That once credited promise, that " they 
who have done well shall go into everlasting 
life," will be more grateful to the spirit of a 
plain man, than that more elegant and disin- 
terested sentiment, that virtue is its cnxm reward. 
That "he that walketh uprightly walketh surely " 
is not, on the whole, a dangerous or a misleading 
maxim. And " Well done, good and faithful 
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servant I I will make thee ruler over many 
things," though offensive to the liberal spirit of 
philosophic dignity, is a comfortable support to 
humble and suffering piety. That *^ we should 
do to others as we would they should do to us " 
is a portable uieasure of human duty, always at 
hand, as always referring to something within 
himself, not amiss for a poor man to carry con- 
stantly about with him, who has neither time 
nor learning to search for a better. It is an 
universal and compendious law; so universal, 
as to include the whole compass of social obli- 
gation ; so compendious, as to be inclosed in so 
short and plain an aphorism, that the dullest 
mind cannot misapprehend, nor the weakest 
memory forget it. It is convenient for bringing 
out on all the ordinary occasions of life. We 
need not say ^^ who shall go up to heaven and 
bring it unto us ? — for this word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it." * 

For it is a very valuable part of the. Gospel of 
Christ, that though it is an entire and perfect 
system in its design ; though it exhibits one great 
plan, from which complete trains of argument, 
and connected schemes of reasoning may be de- 
duced ; yet in compassion to the multitude, for 
whom this benevolent institution was in a good 
measure designed, and who could not have com- 

* Deut. XXX. 12. and 14. 
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prehended a long chain of propositions, or have 
embraced remote deductions, the most important 
truths of doctrine, and the most essential docu- 
ments of virtue, are detailed in single maxims, 
and comprised in short sentences ; independent 
of themselves, yet making a necessary part of a 
consummate whole ; from a few of which prin- 
ciples the whole train of human virtues has been 
deduced, and many a perfect bo<ly of ethics has 
been framed. 

If it be tliought wonderful, that from so few 
letters of the alphabet, so few figures of arith- 
metic, so few notes in music, such endless com- 
binations should have been produced in their 
respective arts ; how far more beautiful would it 
be to trace the whole circle of morals thus grow- 
ing out of a few elementary principles of Gospel 
truth ! 

All Seneca's arguments against the fear of 
death never yet reconciled one reader to its ap- 
proach, half so effectually as the humble l>eliever 
is reconciled to it by that simple persuasion, " I 
know that my Redeemer liveth." 

While the modern philosopher is extending 
the boundaries of human knowledge, by under- 
taking to prove that matter is eternal, — or 
enlarging the stock of human happiness, by 
demonstrating the extinction of spirit, — it can 
do no harm to an unlettered man to believe, that 
^^ heaven and earth shall pass away, but God's 
word shall not pass away." While the former 
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is indulging the profitable enquiry why the Deity 
made the world so late, or why he made it at all, 
it will not hurt the latter to believe that ^^ in the 
beginning God made the world," and that in the 
end " he shall judge it in righteousness." 

While the liberal scholar is usefully studying 
the law of nature and of nations, let him rejoice 
that his more illiterate brother possesses the 
plain conviction that ^'love is the fulfilling of 
the law," — that "love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour." And let him be persuaded that he 
himself, though he know all TtiUy's Ofiices by 
heart, may not have acquired a more feeling and 
operative sentiment than is conveyed to the com- 
mon Christian in the rule to " bear each other's 
burdens." While the wit is criticising the creed, 
he will be no loser by encouraging his dependents 
to keep the commandments; since a few such 
simple propositions as the above furnish a more 
practical and correct rule of life than can be 
gleaned from all the volumes of ancient philo- 
sophy, justly eminent as many of them are for 
wisdom and purity. For though they abound 
widi passages of true sublimity, and sentiments 
of great moral beauty, yet the result is naturally 
defective, the conclusions necessarily contradic- 
tory. This was no fault of the author, but of the 
system. The vision was acute, but the light was 
dim. The sharpest sagacity could not distinguish 
spiritual objects, in the twilight of natural reli- 
gion, with that accuracy with which they are 
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now discerned by every common Christian, in 
the diffusion of Gospel light. 

And whether it be that what depraves the 
principle darkens the intellect also, certain it is 
that an uneducated serious Christian reads his 
Bible with a clearness of intelligence, widi an 
intellectual comment, which no sceptic or mere 
worldling ever attains. The former has not pre- 
judged the cause he is examining. He is not 
often led by his passions, still more rarely by his 
interest, to resist his convictions. While " the 
secret of the Lord is (obviously) with them that 
fear him," the mind of them who fear him 720/ 
is generally prejudiced by a retaining fee from 
the world, from their passions or their pride, 
before they enter on the enquiry. 

With what consistency can the covetous man 
embrace a religion which so pointedly forbids 
him to lay up " treasures upon earth ?" How 
will the man of spirit, as the world is pleased to 
call the duellist, relish a religion which allows 
not "the sun to go down upon his wrath ?'* 
How can the ambitious struggle for " a kingdom 
which is not of this world," and embrace a faith 
which commands him to lay down his crown at 
the feet of another ? Hew should the professed 
wit, or the mere philosopher, adopt a system 
which demands, in a lofty tone of derision, 
" Where is the scribe ? Where is the wise ? 
Where is the disputer of this world ?" How 
will the self-satisfied Pharisee endure a relii^ion 
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which, while it peremptorily demands from him 
every useful action, and every right exertion, 
will not permit him to rest his hope of salvation 
on their performance ? He whose affections are 
voluntarily rivetted to the present world will 
not much delight in a scheme whose avowed 
principle is to set him above it. — The obvious 
consequence of these "hard sayings" is illus- 
trated by daily instances. " Have any of the 
rulers believed on him ?" is a question not con- 
fined to the first age of his appearance. Had 
the most enlightened philosophers of the most 
polished nations collected all the scattered wit 
and learning of the world into one point in order 
to invent a religion for the salvation of mankind, 
the doctrine of the cross is, perhaps, precisely the 
thing they would never have hit upon ; precisely 
the thing which, being offered to them, they 
would reject. The intellectual pride of the phi- 
losopher relished it as little as the carnal pride 
of the Jew ; for it flattered human wit no more 
than it gratified human grandeur. The pride of 
great acquirements, and of great wealth, equally 
obstructs the reception of Divine truth into the 
heart; and whether the natural man be called 
upon to part either from "great possessions," 
or " high imaginations," he equally goes away 
sorrowing. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE NEGLIGENT CONDUCT OF CHRISTIANS NO REAL 
OBJECTION AGAINST CHRISTIANITY. — THE REA- 
SON WHY ITS EFFECTS ARE NOT MORE MANIFEST 
TO WORLDLY MEN IS, BECAUSE BELIEVERS DO 
NOT LEAD CHRISTIAN LIVES. PROFESSORS DIF- 
FER BUT LITTLE IN THEIR PRACTICE FROM 
UNBELIEVERS. — EVEN REAL CHRISTIANS ARE 
TOO DIFFIDENT AND TIMID, AND AFRAID OF 
ACTING UP TO THEIR PRINCIPLES. — THE AB- 
SURDITY OF THE CHARGE COMMONLY BROUGHT 
AGAINST RELIGIOUS PEOPLE, THAT THEY ARE 
TOO STRICT. 

It is an objection frequently brought against 
Christianity, that if it exhibited so perfect a 
scheme, if its influences were as strong, if its 
effects were as powerful as its friends pretend, 
it must have produced more visible consequences 
in the reformation of mankind. This is not the 
place fully to answer this objection, which (like 
all the other cavils against our religion) conti- 
nues to be urged just as if it never had been 
answered. 

That vice and immorality prevail in no small 
degree in countries professing Christianity, we 
need not go out of our own to be convinced. 
But that this is the case only because this benign 
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principle is not suffered to operate in its full 
power will be no less obvious to all who are 
sincere in their enquiries : for if we allow (and 
who that examines impartially can help allow- 
ing?) that it is the natural tendency of Christi- 
anity to make men better, then it must be the 
aversion from receiving it, and not the fault 
of the principle, which prevents them from be- 
coming so. 

Those who are acquainted with the effects 
which Christianity actually produced in the first 
ages of the church, when it was received in its 
genuine purity, and when it did operate without 
obstruction, from its professors at least, will want 
no other proof of its inherent power and efficacy. 
At that period, its most decided and industrious 
enemy, the Emperor Julian, could recommend 
the manriers of the Galileans to the imitation of 
his pagan high priest ; though he himself at the 
same time was doing every thing which the most 
inveterate malice, sharpened by the acutest wit, 
and backed by the most absolute power, could 
devise, to discredit their doctrines. 

Nor would the efficacy of Christianity be less 
visible now in influencing the conduct of its pro- 
fessors, if its principles were heartily and sin- 
cerely received. They would, were they of the 
true genuine cast, operate on the conduct so 
effectually, that we should see morals and man- 
ners growing out of principles, as we see other 
consequences grow out of their proper and 
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natural causes. Let but this great spring have 
its unobstructed play, and there would be little 
occasion to declaim against this excess, or that 
enormity. If the same skill and care which are 
employed in curing symptoms were vigorously 
levelled at the internal principle of the disease, 
the moral health would feel the benefit. If that 
attention which is bestowed in lopping the 
redundant and unsightly branches were devoted 
to the cultivation of a sound and uncorrupt root, 
the e£Pect of this labour would soon be dis- 
covered by the excellence of the fruits. 

For though, even in the highest possible ex- 
ertion of religious principle, and the most dili* 
gent practice of all its consequential train of 
virtues, man would still find evil propensities 
enough, in his fallen nature, to make it necessary 
that he should counteract them, by keeping 
alive his diligence after higher attainments, and 
to quicken his aspirations after a better state ; 
yet the prevailing temper would be in general 
right; the will would be in a great measure rec- 
tified ; and the heart, feeling and acknowledging 
its disease, would apply itself diligently to the 
only remedy. Thus though even the best men. 
have infirmities enough to deplore, commit sins 
enough to keep them deeply humble, and feel 
more sensibly than others the imperfections of 
that vessel in which their heavenly treasure is 
hid, they however have the internal consolation 
of knowing that they shall have to do with a. 

VOL. XI. L 
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merdful Father, who <^ despiseth not the sigh- 
ing of the contrite heart, nor the desire of such 
as be sorrowful ; " who has been witness to all 
their struggles against sin, and to whom they 
can appeal with Peter for the sincerity of their 
desires : — ^^ Lord I Thou knowest all things* 
Thou knowest that I love Thee." 

All the heavy charges which have been 
brought against religion have been taken from 
the abuses of it. In every other instance the 
injustice of this proceeding would be notorious : 
but there is a general ^ant of candour in the 
judgment of men on this subject, which we do 
not find them exei^cise on other occasions ; that 
of throwing the fault of the erringior ignorant 
professor on the profession itself. 

It does not derog^tefrom the honourable pro- 
fession of arms, that there are cowards and 
braggarts in the army. If any man lose his 
estate by the chicanery of an attorney, or his 
health by the blunder of a physician, it is com- 
monly said that the one was a disgrace to his 
business and the other was ignorant of it; biit no 
one therefore concludes that Idw and physic are 
contemptible professions. ^ 

Christianity alone is obliged to bear all the 
obloquy incurred by the misconduct of its fol- 
lowers ; to sustain all the reproach excited by 
ignorant, by fanatical, by superstitious^ or hypo-*^ 
critical professoj^s.' But whoever aco^es it of a 
tendency to produce the errors of these prd« 
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fessors must have picked up his opinion any 
where- rather than in the New Testament; 
which book being the only authentic history of 
Christianity, is that which candour would natu* 
rally consult for information. 

But as worldly and irreligious men do not 
draw their notions from that pure fountain, but 
from the polluted stream of human practice ; as 
they form their judgment of Divine truth from the 
conduct of those who pretend to be enlightened 
by it; some charitable allowance must be made 
for the contempt which they entertain for Chris- 
tianity, when they see what poor e£fects it pro- 
duces in the lives of the generality of professing 
Christians. What do they observe there which 
can lead them to entertain very high ideas of 
the principles which give birth to such practices ? 

Do men of the world discover any marked, 
any decided diSerence between the conduct of 
nominal Christians iand that of the rest of their 
neighbours, who pretend to tio religion at all ? 
Do they see, in the daily lives c^ such, any great 
abundance of those fruits by which they have 
heard believers are to be known ? On the con- 
trary, do they not discern in them the same 
anxious and unwearied pursuit after the things 
of earth as in those who do not profess to have 
any thought of heaven? Do not they "see them 
labour as sedulously in the interests of a- debas- 
ing and -irivdioas'dis^pation as those who do 
not pretend to have any nobler otgect in view? 

L 2 
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Is there not the same eagerness to plunge into 
all sorts of follies themselves, and the same un-f 
righteous speed in introducing their children to 
them, as if they had never entered into a solemn 
engagement to renounce them? Is there not 
the same self-*indulgence, the same luxury, and 
the same paissionate attachment to the things of 
this world in themj as is visible in those who do 
not look for another? 

Do not thoughtless neglect, and habitual dis- 
sipation answer, as to society, all the ends of the 
most decided infidelity? Between the barely 
decent and the openly profane there is indeed 
this difierence, — that the one, by making no 
profession, deceives neither the world nor hi3 
own heart ; while the other, by intrenching himr 
self in forms, fancies that he does somethings 
and thanks God that ^^ he is not like this publi- 
can." The one only shuts his eyes upon th^ 
danger which the other despises. 

But these uniruitful professors would do well 
to recollect that, by a conduct so little worthy 
of their high calling, they not only violate the 
law to which they have vowed obedience, but 
occasion many to disbelieve or to despise it; 
that they are thus, in a great measure^ account- 
able for the infidelity of others, and of course 
will have to answer for more than their own perr 
sonal offences : for did they in any respect live 
up to the principles they profess ; did they adorn 
jthe doctrines of Christianity by a life in any 
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"degree consonant to their faith ; did they exhibit 
any thing of the ^* beauty of holiness" in their 
daily conversation ; they would then give such 
a demonstrative proof, not only of the sincerity 
of their own obedience but of the brightness of 
that Divine light by which they profess to walk, 
that the most determined unbeliever would at 
last begin to think there must be something in a 
religion of which the effects were so visible, and 
the fruits so amiable; and might in time be led to 
" glorify " not them, not the imperfect doers of 
these works, but " their Father which is in hea- 
ven." Whereas, as things are at present carried 
on, the obvious conclusion must be, either that 
Christians do not believe in the religion they pro-* 
fess, or that there is no truth in the religion itself. 

For will he not naturally say, that if its in*^ 
fluences were so predominant, its consequences 
must be more evident? that if the prize held 
out were really so bright, those who truly be- 
lieved so would surely do something, and sacri'^ 
J^e something to obtain it ? 

This effect of the careless conduct of believers 
on the hearts of others will probably be a heavy 
aggravation of their own guilt at the final reck- 
oning; — and there is no negligent Christian 
can guess where the infection of his example may 
stop ; or how remotely it may be pleaded as a 
palliation of the sins of others, who either may 
think themselves safe while they are only doing 
what Christians allow themselves to do ; or who 

L 3 
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may adduce a Christian's habitual violation of 
the Divine law as a presumptive evidence that 
there is no truth in Christianity. 

This swells the amount of the actual mischief 
beyond calculation ; and there is something ter- 
rible in the idea of this sort of indefinite evil, 
that the careless Christian can never know the 
extent of the contagion he spreads, nor the 
multiplied infection which they may communi* 
cate in their turn, whom his disorders first cor- 
rupted. 

And there is this farther aggravation of his 
offence, that he will not only be answerable for 
all th^ positive evil of which his example is the 
cause ; but for the omission of all the probable 
good which might have been called forth in 
others, had his actions been consistent with his 
profession. What a strong, what an almost ir- 
resistible, conviction would it carry to the hearts 
of unbelievers, if they beheld that characteristic 
difierence in the manners of Christians which 
their profession gives, one a right to expect; if 
they saw that disinterestedness, that humility^ 
sober-mindedness, temperance, simplicity, and 
sincerity, which are the unavoidable fruits of a 
genuine faith ? and which the Bible has taught 
them to expect in every Christian. 

But, while a man talks like a saint, and yet 
lives like a sinner ; while he professes to believe 
tike an apostle, and yet leads the life of a sen-, 
s^alist; talks of an ardent faith,- and yet ex- 
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bibits a cold and low practice ; boasts himself 
the disciple of a meek Master, and yet is as 
much a slave to his passions as they who ac- 
knowledge no such authority ; while he appears 
the proud professor of an humble religion, or 
the intemperate champion of a self-denying one; 
— such a man brings Christianity into disre- 
pute, confirms those in error who might have 
been awakened to conviction, strengthens doubt 
into disbelief, and hardens indifference into con- 
tempt. 

Even among those of a better cast and a 
purer principle,* the excessive restraints of ti- 
midity, caution, and that ^' fear of man, which 
bringeth a snare," confine and almost stifle the 
generous spirit of an ardent exertion . in the 
cause of religion. Christianity may pathetically 
expostulate, that it is not always ^^ an open 
enemy which dishonours her," but her ^^ &miliar 
friend." And "What dost thou more than 
others ? " is a question which even the good and 
worthy should often ask themselves, in order to 
quicken their zeal ; to prevent the total stagnar 
tion of unexerted principles on the one hand, 
or the danger on the other of their being driven 
down the gulf of ruin by the unresisted and 
confluent tides of temptation, &shion, and ex- 
ample. 

In a very strict and mortified age, of which a 
scrupulous severity was the predominant cha- 
racter, precautions agaiost an excessive zeal 
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might, and doubtless would, be a wholesome 
and prudent measure. But in these times of 
relaxed principle and frigid indifference, to see 
people so vigilantly on their guard against the 
imaginary mischiefs of enthusiasm, while they 
run headlong into the real opposite perils of a 
destructive licentiousness, reminds us of the 
one-eyed animal in the fable ; who, living on the 
banks of the ocean, never fancied he could be 
destroyed any way but by drowning, but, while 
he kept that one eye constantly fixed on the sea, 
on which side he concluded all the peril lay, he 
was devoured by an enemy on the dry land, from 
which quarter he never suspected any danger. 

Are not the mischiefs of an enthusiastic piety 
insisted on with as much earnestness as if an 
extravagant devotion were the prevailing pro- 
pensity ? Is not the necessity of moderation as 
vehemently urged as if an intemperate zeal were 
the epidemic distemper of the great world ? as 
if all our apparent danger and natural bias lay 
on the side of a too rigid austerity, which re- 
quired the discreet and constant counteraction 
of an opposite principle ? Would not a stranger 
be almost tempted to imagine, from the frequent 
invectives against extreme strictness, that ab- 
straction from the world, and a monastic rage 
for retreat, were the ruling temper? that we 
were in some danger of seeing our places of di- 
version abandoned, and the enthusiastic scenes 
of the Hoh^ Fathers of the Desert acted over 
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again by the frantic and uncontrollable devotioil 
of our young persons of fashion? 

It is not to be denied, that enthusiasm is an 
evil to which the more religious of the lower 
class are peculiarly exposed; and this from a 
variety of causes, upon which this is not the 
place to enlarge* But who will be hardy enough 
to assert that the class we are now addressing 
commonly fall into the same error. In order 
to establish or to overthrow this assertion, let 
each &shionable reader confess whether, within 
the sphere of his own observation, the fact be 
realised. Let each bring this vague charge spe- 
cifically home to his own acquaintance. Let him 
honestly declare what proportion of noble en- 
thusiasts, what number of honourable fanatics 
his own personal knowledge of the great world 
supplies. Let him compare the list of his en- 
thusiastic with that of his luxurious friends, of 
his fanatical with his irreligious acquaintance, of 
** the righteous over much '* with such as ** care 
for none of these things ; '* of the strict and pre- 
cise with that of the loose and irregular; of those 
who beggar themselves by their pious alms with 
those who injure their fortune by extravagance ; 
of those who ** are lovers of God " with those 
who are lovers of pleasure. Let him declare 
whether he sees more of his associates swallowed 
up in gloomy meditation or immersed in sensu- 
ality ; whether more are the slaves of supersti- 
tious observances or of ambition. — Surely those 
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who address the rich and great in the way of 
exhortation and reproof would do particularly 
well to define exactly what is indeed the pre- 
vailing character ; lest, for want of such discrim* 
ination, they should heighten the disease they 
might wish to cure, ^d inprease the bias they 
would desire to counteract, by addressing to the 
voluptuary cautions which belong to the hermit, 
and thus aggravate his already inflamed appe- 
tites by invectives against an evil of which he is 
in little danger. 

If, however, superstition, wbe^e it really does 
exist, injures religion, and we gr^nt that it greatly 
injures it, yet we insist that scepticism injures it 
no less ; for to deride or to omit any of tlie com- 
ponent parts of Christian faith is surely not a 
less fatal evil than making uncommanded ad- 
ditions to it. 

It is seriously to be regretted in an age like 
the present, remarkable for indifference in reli- 
gion and levity in manners, and which stands so_ 
much in need of lively .patterns of firm and re- 
solute piety, tliat many who really are Christians 
on the soberest conviction should not appear 
more openly and decidedly on the side they have 
espoused; that they assimilate so very much 
with the manners of those about them (which 
manners they yet scruple not to disapprove); 
and, instead of an avowed but prudent steadfast- 
ness, which might draw over the others, appear 
evidently feariul of being thought precise and 
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over scrupulous ; and actually seem to disavow 
their right principles, by concessions and ac- 
commodations not strictly consistent with them* 
They often seem cautiously afraid of doing too 
much, and going too far ; and the dangerous 
plea, the necessity of living like other people^ of 
beir^ like the rest of the world, and the propriety 
of not being particular, is brought as a reason- 
able apology for a too yielding and indiscrimi- 
nate conformity. 

But, at a time when almost all are sinking 
into the prevailing corruption, how beautiful a 
rare, a single integrity is, let the instances of 
Lot and Noah declare. And to those with whom 
a poem is a higher authority than the Bible, 
let me recommend the most animated picture of 
a righteous singularity that ever was delineated, 
in 

— The Seraph Abdiel, faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful onl}'^ he 

Among innumerable false, unmov*d. 

Unshaken, unseduc'd, unterrify'd. 

His loyalty he kept, his love and zeal : 

Nor NUMBERS, nor examples with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind. 

Though SINGLE. Par. Lost, B. iv. 

Few, indeed, of the more orderly and decent 
have any objection to that degree of religion 
which is compatible with their general accept* 
ance with others, or the full enjoyment of their 
own pleasures. For a formal and ceremonious 
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exerdse of the outward duties of Christianity 
may not only be kept up without exciting cen- 
sure, but will even procure a certain respect and 
confidence ; and is not quite irreconcilable with 
a voluptuous and dissipated life. So far many 
go ; and so far as '^ godliness is profitable to the 
life that is" it passes without reproach. 

But as soon as men begin to consider religious 
exercises not as a decency but a duty ; not as a 
commutation for a self-denying life but as a 
mean to promote a holy temper and a virtuous 
conduct ; as soon as they feel disposed to carry 
the effect of their devotion into their daily life ; 
as soon as their principles discover themselves, 
by leading them to withdraw from those scenes^ 
and abstain fi-om those actions in which the gay 
place their supreme happiness ; as soon as some- 
thing is to be done, and something is to he parted 
mth, — then the world begins to take offence, and 
to stigmatise the activity of that piety which had 
been commended as long as it remained inoper- 
ative, and had only evaporated in words. 

When religion, like the vital principle, takes 
its seat in the heart, and sends out supplies of 
life and heat to every part; diffuses motion, 
soul, and vigour, through the whole circulation, 
and informs and animates the entire man; when 
it operates on the practice, influences the con- 
versation, breaks out into a lively zeal for the 
honour of God, and the best interests of man- 
kind, especially in a man of talents, — then the 
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sincerity of heart or the sanity of mind of that 
person will become questionable; and it must 
be owing to a very fortunate combination of cir* 
cumstances indeed, if he can at once preserve 
the character of parts and piety, and retain the 
reputation of a man of sense after he has acquired 
that of a Christian. 

It is surely a folly to talk of being too holy, 

too strict, or too good. Where there really 

hi^pens to appear some foundation for the 

charge of enthusiasm (as there are indeed sorne^ 

times in good people eccentricities which justify 

the censure), we may depend upon it, that it 

proceeds from some defect in the judgment, and 

not from any excess in the piety ; for in goodness 

there is no excess : and it is as preposterous to 

say that any one is too good, or too pious, as 

that he is too wbe, too strong, or too healthy ; 

since the highest point in all these is only the 

perfection of that quality which we admired in a 

lower degree. There may be an imprudent but 

there cannot be a superabundant goodness. An 

ardent imagination may mislead a rightly-turned 

heart ; and a weak intellect may incline the best 

intentioned to ascribe' too much value to things 

of comparatively small importance. Such a 

one not having discernment enough to perceive 

where the force and stress of duty lie, may in- 

advertendy discredit religion by a too scrupulous 

exactness in points of small intrinsic value. And 

even well-meaning men as well as hypocrites 
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may think they have done a meritorious service 
when their "mint'* and "anise" are rigorously 
tithed. 

But in observing the "weightier matters of 
the law/' in the practice of universal holiness, in 
the love of God, there can be no possibility of 
exceeding, while there is no limitation in the 
command. We are in no danger of loving our 
neighbour better than ourselves ; and let us re* 
member that we do not go beyond, but fall short» 
of our duty, while we love him less. If we were 
commanded to love God with some of our heart, 
with part of our soul, and a portion of our 
strength, there would then be some colour for 
those perpetual cavils about the proportion of 
love and the degree of obedience which are due 
to him. But as the command is so definite, so 
absolute, so comprehensive, so entire^ nothing 
can be more absurd than that unmeaning but 
not unfrequent charge, brought against rdigious 
persons, that they are too strict. It is in effect 
saying, that they love God too much, and serve 
him too well. 

The foundation of this silly censure is com- 
monly laid in the first principles of education, 
where an early separation is systematically made 
between duty and pleasure. One of the first 
baits held out for the encouragement of bhildren 
is, that when they have done their -<&^ they 
will be entitled to some pleasure ; thus forcibly 
disjoining what should be considered as inse* 
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parable. And there is not- a more common 
justification of that idle and dissipated n^ianner 
in which the second half of the Sunday is com- 
monly spent, even by those who make a con* 
science of spending the former part properly, 
than that, '* now they have done their duty,> they 
may take their pleasure/' 

But while Christian observances are consi- 
dered as tasks, which are to be got over to en- 
title us to something more pleasant ; as a burden 
which we must endure in order to propitiate an 
inexorable Judge, who makes a hard bargain 
with his creatures, and allows them just so much 
amusement in pay for so much drudgery,-. we 
must not wondar that Such low views are enter- 
tained of Christianity, and that a religious life is 
reprobated bs strict and rigid. 

But to him who 1 acts from the. nobler motive 
of love, and the animating power of the Christian 
hope, the exercise is .the reward, the permission 
is the privilege, the work is :die wages; He does 
not carve out some miserable pleasure, and sti? 
pulate for. some meagre diversion, to pay himself 
for the hffird performance of his duty^ who in 
that very performance, experiences the highest 
pleasm-e ; ^and feels the truest gratification of 
which his. nature is. capable, in devoting the 
noUest part- of .that nature to His service to 
wfabm he owes aiU, because from Him he: has 
received* all. ' . t :. ::• .-. j . u : r. 

.^'Xhis ffqpsobated striotness^; therefore,: so fc^ 
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from being the source of discomfort and misery^ 
as is pretended, is in reality the true cause of 
actual enjoyment, by laying the axe to the root 
of all those turbulent and uneasy passions, the 
unreserved and yet imperfect gratification of 
which does so much more tend to disturb our 
happiness, than that self-government which 
Christianity enjoins. 

But all precepts seem rigorous, all observances 
are really hard, where there is not an entire con- 
viction of God's right to our obedience, and an 
internal principle of faith and love to Christ to 
make that obedience pleasant. A religious life 
is indeed a hard bondage to one immersed in 
the practices of the world, and under the do- 
minion of its appetites and passions. To a real 
Christian, it is " perfect freedom." He does 
not now abstain from such and such things, 
merely because they are forbidden, as he did in 
the first stages of his progress, but because his 
soul has no longer any pleasure in them. And 
it would be the severest of all punishments to 
oblige him to return to those practices, from 
which he once abstained with difficulty, and 
through the less noble principle of fear. 

There is not, therefore, perhaps, a greater mis- 
take than that common notion entertained by the 
'more orderly part of the fashionable world, that 
a little religion will make people happy, but that 
a high degree of it is incompatible with all en-> 
joyment* For surely that religion can add little 
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to a man's happiness which restrains him from 
the commission of a wrong action, but which 
does not pretend to extinguish the bad principle 
from which the act proceeded. A religion which 
^ies the hands, without changing the heart; 
which, like the hell of Tantalus^ subdues not 
the desire, yet forbids the gratification, is indeed 
an uncomfortable religion ; and such a religion, 
though it may gain a man something on the side 
of reputation, will give him but little inward 
comfort. For what true peace can that heart 
enjoy which is left a prey to that temper which 
produced the evil, even though terror or shame 
may have prevented the outward act. 

That people devoted to the pursuits of a dis- 
sipated life should conceive of religion as a diffi- 
cult and even unattainable state, it is easy to 
believe. But that they should conceive of it as 
an unhappy state, is the consummation of their 
error and their ignorance: for that a rational 
being should have his understanding enlight- 
ened; that an immortal being should have his 
views extended and enlarged ; that a helpless 
being should have a consciousness of assistance, 
a sill/ill being the prospect of pardon, or ajallen 
one the assurance of restoration, does not seem 
a probable ground of unhappiness : and on any 
other subject but religion such reasoning not 
only would not be admissible but would be ac- 
counted the wildest absurdity. 

VOL. XI. M 
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CHAP. VI. 

A STRANGSa, FROM OBSERVING THE FASHIONABLE 
MODE OF LIFE, WOULD NOT TAKE THIS TO BE 
A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY. — LIVES OF PROFESSING 
CHRISTIANS EXAMINED, BY A COMPARISON WITH 
THE GOSPEL. — CHRISTIANITY NOT MADE THE 
RULE OF LIFE, EVEN BY THOSE WHO PROFESS 
TO RECEIVE IT AS AN OBJECT OF FAITH. — 
TEMPORISING WRITERS CONTRIBUTE TO LOWER 
THE CREDIT OF CHRISTIANITY. LOOSE HA- 
RANGUES ON MORALS NOT CALCULATED TO RE- 
FORM THE HEART. 

The Christian religion is not intended, as some 
of its fashionable professors seem to fancy, to 
operate as a charm, a talisman, or incantation, 
and to produce its effect by our pronouncing 
certain mystical words, attending at certain con- 
secrated places, and performing certain hallowed 
ceremonies ; but it is an active, vital, influential 
principle, operating on the heart, restraining the 
desires, affecting the general conduct, and as 
much regulating our commerce with the world, 
our business, pleasures, and enjoyments, our 
conversations, designs, and actions, as our bes 
haviour in public .worship, or even in private 
devotion. 

That the effects of such a principle are strik- 
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ingly visible in the lives and manners of the 
generality of those who give the law to fashion 
will not, perhaps, be insisted on ; and, indeed, 
the whole present system of fashionable life is 
utterly destructive of seriousness. To instance 
only in the growing habit of frequenting great 
assemblies, which is generally thought insignifi- 
cant, and is in effect so vapid, that one almost 
wonders how it can be dangerous. It would 
excite laughter, because we are so broken into 
the habit, were I to insist on the immorality of 
passing one's whole life in a crowd. But those 
promiscuous myriads which compose the so- 
ciety, falsely so called, of the gay world ; who 
are brought together without esteem, remain 
without pleasure, and part without regret ; who 
live in a round of diversions, the possession of 
which is so joyless, though the absence is so in- 
supportable ; — all these, by the mere force of 
incessant and indiscriminate association, weaken, 
and in time wear out, the best feelings and affec- 
tions of the human heart. And the mere spirit 
of dissipation, thus contracted from invariable 
habit, even detached from all its concommitant 
evils, is in itself as hostile to a religious spirit as 
more positive and actual offences. Far be it 
from me to say that it is as criminal; I only 
insist that it is as opposite to that heavenly- 
mindedness which is the essence of the Christian 
temper. 

Let us suppose an ignorant and unprejudiced 
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spectator, who should have been taught the 
theory of all the religions on the globe, brought 
hither from the other hemisphere. Set him 
down in the politest part of our metropolis, and 
let him determine, if he can, except from what 
he shall see interwoven in the texture of our 
laws, and kept up in the service of our churches, 
to what particular religion we belong. Let him 
not mix entirely with the most flagitious, but 
only with the most fashionable ; at least, let him 
keep what they themselves call the best company^ 
Let him scrutinise into the manners, customs, 
conversations, habits, and diversions, most in 
vogue, and then infer, from all he has seen and 
heard, what is the established religion of the 
land. 

. That it could not be the Jewish he would 
soon discover ; for of rites, ceremonies, and ex- 
teraal observances, he would trace but slender 
remains. He would be equally convinced that 
it could not be the religion of Old Greece and 
Rome ; for that enjoined reverence to the gods, 
and inculcated obedience to the laws. His most 
probable conclusion would be in favour of the 
Mahometan faith, did not the excessive indul- 
gence of some of the most distinguished, in an 
article of intemperance prohibited even by the 
sensual prophet of Arabia, defeat that conjec- 
ture. 

How would the petrified enquirer be asto- 
nished, if he were told that all these gay, 
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thoughtless, luxurious, dissipated persons, pro- 
fessed a religion, meek, spiritual, self-denying ; 
of which humility, poverty of spirit, a renewed 
mind, and nonconformity to the world, were die 
specific distinctions i 

When he saw the sons of men of fortune, 
scarcely old enough to be sent to school, admit- 
ted to be spectators of the turbulent and unna- 
tural diversions of racing and gaming, and the 
almost infant-daughters, even of wise and^ vir- 
tuous mothers (an innovation which Fashion heN 
self forbade till now), carried with most unthrifty 
anticipation to the frequent and late protracted 
ball, — would he believe that we were of a re- 
ligion which has required from these very pa. 
rents a solemn vow that these children should 
be bred up " in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord ? " That they should constantly " be- 
lieve God's holy word, and keep his command- 
ments ? " 

When he observed the turmoils of ambition, 
the competitions of vanity, the ardent thirst for 
the possession of wealth, and the wild misappli- 
cation of it when possessed, — how could he per- 
suade himself that all these anxious pursuers of 
present enjoyment were the disciples of a Master 
who exhibited and compressed the very cha- 
racter and essence of his religion, as it were in 
a motto — " My Kingdom is not op this 
World ? " 

When he beheld those nocturnal clubs, so 
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subversive of private virtue and domestic hap- 
piness, would he conceive that we were of a re- 
ligion which in express terms ^^ exhorts young 
men to be sober-minded ? " 

When he saw those itiagnificent and brightly 
illuminated structures which decorate and dis- 
grace the very precincts of the royal residence 
(so free itself from all these pollutions) ; when 
he beheld the nightly offerings made to the de- 
mon of play» on whose cruel altar the fortune 
and happiness of wives and children are offered 
up without remorse ; would he not conclude that 
we were of some of those barbarous religions 
which enjoin unnatural sacrifices, and whose 
horrid deities are appeased with nothing less 
than human victims ? 

Now ought we not to pardon our imaginary 
spectator, if he should not at once conclude that 
all the various descriptions of persons above no-* 
ticed professed the Christian religion ; supposing 
him to have no other way of determining but by 
that most natural one, the conformity of their 
manners to that rule by which he had under- 
taken to judge them ? We, indeed, ourselves 
must judge with a certain latitude, and candidly 
take the present state of society into the account; 
which, in some few instances perhaps, must be 
allowed to dispense with that literal strictness 
which more peculiarly belonged to the first ages 
of the Gospel. 

But as this is really a Christian country, pro- 
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fessing to enjoy the purest faith in the purest 
form, it cannot be unreasonable to go a little 
further,. and enquire whether Christianity, how- 
ever firmly established, and generally professed 
in it, is really practised by that order of fashion- 
able persons, who, while they are absorbed in 
the delights of the world, and their whole souls 
devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, yet still arro- 
gate to themselves the honourable name of 
Christians, and occasionally testify their claim 
to this high character, by a general profession 
of their belief in, and a decent occasional com- 
pliance with, the forms of religion, and the ordi^ 
nances of our church ? 

This enquiry must be made, not by a com- 
parison with the state of Christianity in other 
countries; (a mode always fallacious, whether 
adopted by nations or individuals, is that of 
comparing themselves with those who are still 
worse ;) nor must it be made from any notions 
drawn from custom, decency, or any other hu- 
man standard; but from a Scripture view of 
what real religion is; — from any one of those 
striking and comprehensive representations of it, 
which may be found condensed in so many single 
passages of the sacred writings. 

Whoever, then, looks into the Book of God, 
and observes its prevailing spirit, and then looks 
into that part of the world under consideration, 
will not surely be thought very censorious, if he 
pronounce that the conformity between them 
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does not seem to be very striking ; and that the 
manners of the one do not very evidently appear 
to be dictated by the spirit of the other. Will 
he discover that the Christian religion is so much 
as pretended to be made the rule of life even by 
that decent order who profess not to have dis- 
carded it as an object of faith ? Do bven the 
more regular, who neglect not public observ- 
ances, consider Christianity as the measure^ and 
God as the end of their actions ? Do even what 
the world calls religious persons employ their 
time, their abilities, and their fortune, as talents 
for which they, however, confess they believe 
themselves accountable ; or do they in any re- 
spect live, I will not say up to their profession, 
(for what human being does so?) but in any 
consistency with it, or even with an eye to its 
predominant tendencies ? Do persons in general 
of this description seem to consider the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel as any thing more than 
a form of words, necessary indeed to be repeated, 
and proper to be believed ? But do they consider 
them as indispensably necessary to be adopted 
into a governing principle of action ? 

Is it acting a consistent part to declare in the 
solemn assemblies that they are ^^ miserable of- 
fenders," and that " there is no health in them,'* 
and yet never in their daily lives to discover any 
symptom of that humility and self-abasement, 
which should naturally be implied in such a de- 
claration ? 
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Is it reasonable or compatible, I will not say 
with piety, but with good sense, earnestly to la- 
ment haying ^^ followed the devices and desires 
of their own hearts," and then deliberately to 
plunge into such a torrent of dissipation as 
clearly indicates that they do not struggle to 
oppose one. of these devices, to resist one of these 
desires ? I dare not say this is hypocrisy, I do 
not believe it is, but surely it is inconsistency. 

** Be ye not conformed to this world," is a 
Jeading principle in the book they acknowledge 
as their guide. . But after unresistingly assent- 
ing to this as a doctrinal truth, at church, — 
how absurd would they think any one who 
should expect them to adopt it into their prac- 
tice at home ! Perhaps the whole law of God 
does not exhibit a single precept more expressly, 
more steadily, and more uniformly rejected by 
the class in question. If it mean any thing, it 
can hardly be consistent with that mode of life 
emphatically distinguished by the appellation of 
fashionable. 

Now, would it be much more absurd (for any 
other reason but because it is not the custom) if 
our legislators were to meet one day in every 
week, gravely to read over all the obsolete sta- 
tutes and rescinded acts of parliament, than it is 
for the order of persons of the above description 
to assemble every Sunday,. to profess their belief 
in and submission to a system of principles, which 
they do not so much as intend shall be binding 
on their practice ? 
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But to continue our enquiry,— There is not a 
more common or more intelligible definition of 
human duty, than that of ^^ Fear God, and keep 
his commandments." Now, as to the first of 
these inseparable precepts, can we, with the ut- 
most stretch of charity, be very forward to con- 
clude that God is really " very greatly feared," 
in secret, by those who give too manifest indi- 
cations that they live " without him in the 
world?" And as to the latter precept, which 
naturally grows out of the other, — without no- 
ticing any of the flagrant breaches of the moral 
law, let us only confine ourselves to the allowed, 
general, and notorious violation of the third and 
fourth commandments, by the higher as well as 
by the lower orders ; breaches so flagrant, that 
they force themselves on the observation of the 
most inattentive, too palpably to be either unno- 
ticed or palliated. 

Shall we have reason to change our opinion 
if we take that Divine representation of the 
sum and substance of religion, and apply it 
as a touchstone in the present trial, — " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and thy neighbour as 
thyself?" Now, judging by inference, do we 
see many public proofs of that heavenly-minded- 
ness which would be the inevitable effect of such 
a fervent and animated dedication of all the 
powers, faculties, and affections of the soul to 
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him who gave it? And, as to the great rule of 
social duty expressed in the second clause, do 
we observe as much of that considerate kind- 
ness, that pure disinterestedness, that conscien- 
tious attention to the comfort of others, espe- 
cially of dependents and inferiors, as might be 
expected from those who enjoy the privilege of 
so unerring a standard of conduct? a standard 
which, if impartially consulted, must make our 
kindness to others bear an exact proportion to 
our self-love : a rule in which Christian princi- 
ple, operating on human sensibility, could not 
fail to decide aright in every supposable case. 
For no man can doubt how he ought to act to 
wards another, while the inward corresponding 
suggestions of conscience and feeling concur in 
letting him know how he would wish, in a change 
of circumstances, that others should act towards 
him. 

Or suppose we take a more detailed survey, 
by a third rule, which indeed is not so much the 
principle as the effect of piety, — " True religion, 
and undefiled before God and the Father, is 
this : to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from tJie 
vxrrld!^ Now, if Christianity insists that obe- 
dience to the latter injunction be the true evi- 
dence of the sincerity of those who fulfil the 
former, is the beneficence of the fashionable 
world very strikingly illustrated by this spotless 
purity, this exemption from the pollutions of the 
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world, which is here declared to be its invari- 
able concomitant? 

But if I were to venture to take my estimate 
with a view more immediately evangelical ; if I 
presumed to look for that genuine Christianity 
which consists in *^ repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ;** to insist that, 
whatever natural religion andjashianable religion 
may teach, it is the peculiarity of the Christian 
religion to humble the sinner and exalt the 
Saviour ; to insist that not only the grossly fla- 
gitious, but that all have sinned ; that all are by 
nature in a state of condemnation ; that all stand 
in need of mercy, of which there is no hope but 
on the Gospel terms ; that eternal life is pro^ 
mised to those only who accept it on the offered 
conditions of " faith, repentance, and renewed 
obedience;" — if I were to insist on such evi- 
dences of our Christianity as these ; if I were to 
egress these doctrines in plain scriptural 
terms, without lowering, qualifying, disguising, 
or doing them away; if I were to insist on this 
belief, and its implied and corresponding prac- 
tices; I am aware that, with whatever conde- 
scending patience this little tract might have 
been so far perused, many a fashionable reader 
would here throw it aside, as having now de- 
tected the palpable enthusiast, the abettor of 
" strange doctrines," long ago consigned over 
by the liberal and the polite to bigots and fana- 
tics. And yet, if the Bible be true, this is a 
^simple and faithful description of Christianity. 
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Surely men forget that we are urging them 
upon their own principles; that while we are 
pressing them with motives drawn from Chris- 
tianity, they seem to have as little concern in 
those motives as if they themselves were of an- 
other religion. It is not a name that will stand 
us in stead. It is not merely glorying in the 
title of Christians, while we are living in the 
neglect of its doctrines and its precepts; it is not 
valuing ourselves on the profession of religion 
as creditable, while we reject the power of it as 
fanatical, that will save us. In any other cir- 
cumstance of life it would be accounted absurd 
to adopt a set of propositions, principles, statutes, 
or fundamental articles, and not to make them 
the ground of our acting as well as of our rea- 
soning. In these supposed instances the blame 
would lie in the contradiction ; in religion it lies 
in the agreement. Strange, that to act in con- 
sequence of received and acknowledged princi- 
ples should be accounted weakness ! Strange, 
that what alone is truly consistent should be 
branded as absurd ! Strange, that men must 
really forbear to act rationally, only that they 
may not be reckoned mad K Strange, that they 
should be commended for having prayed in the 
excellent words of the Bible and of our church 
for ^' a clean heart, and a right spirit; '^ and yet, 
if they gave any sign of such a transformation 
of heart, they should be accounted, if not fana- 
tical, at least, singular, weak, or melancholy 
men ! 
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After having, however, just ventured to hint 
at what are indeed the humbling doctrines of the 
Gospel, the doctrines to which alone eternal life 
is promised, I shall in deep humility forbear to 
enlarge on this part of the subject, which has 
been exhausted by the labours of wise and pious 
men in all ages. Unhappily, however, the most 
awakening of these writers are not the favourite 
guests in the closets of the more fashionable 
Christians ; who, when they happen to be more 
seriously disposed than ordinary, are fond of 
finding out some middle kind of theology, which 
recommends some half-way state, something be- 
tween paganism and Christianity, suspending 
the mind, like the position of Mahomet's tomb, 
between earth and heaven: — a kind of reading 
which, while it quiets the conscience by being 
on the side of morals, neither awakens fear nor 
alarms security. By dealing in generals, it comes 
home to the hearts of none : it flatters the pas- 
sions of the reader, by ascribing high merit to 
the performance of certain right actions, and the 
forbearance from certain wrong ones; among 
which, that reader must be very unlucky, indeed, 
who does not find some performances and some 
forbearances of his own. It at once enables him 
to keep heaven in his eye, and the world in his 
heart. It agreeably represents the readers to 
themselves as amiable persons, guilty, indeed, of 
a few faults, but never as condemned sinners 
under sentence of death. It commonly abounds 
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with high encomiums on the dignity of human 
nature; the good effects of virtue on health, for* 
tune, and reputation ; the dangers of a blind 
zeal, the mischiefs of enthusiasm, and the folly 
of singularity, with various other kindred senti- 
ments ; which, if they do not always fall in of 
themselves with the corruptions of our nature, 
may, by a little warping, be easily accommo- 
dated to them. 

These are the too successful practices of cer- 
tain lukewarm and temporising divines, who 
have become popular by blunting the edge of 
that heavenly-tempered weapon, whose salutary 
keenness, but for their '^ deceitful handling," 
would oftener " pierce to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit." 

But those severer preachers of righteousness, 
who disgust by applying too closely to the con- 
science ; who probe the inmost heart, and lay 
open all its latent peccancies ; who treat of 
principles as the only certain source of man- 
ners ; who lay the axe to the root oftener than 
the pruning knife to the branch ; who insist 
much and often on the great leading truths, 
that man is a fallen creature, who must be 
restored, if he be restored at all, by means 
very little flattering to human pride, — such 
heart-searching writers as these will seldom 
find access to the houses and hearts of the 
more modish Christians, unless they happen to 
owe their admission to some subordinate quality 
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of Style ; unless they can captivate, with the 
seducing graces of language, those well-bred 
readers, who are childishly amusing themselves 
with the garnish, when they are perishing for 
want of food; who are searching for polished 
periods, when they should be in quest of alarm- 
ing truths; who are looking for elegance of 
composition, when they should be anxious for 
eternal life. 

Whatever comparative praise may be due to 
the former class of writers, when viewed with 
others of a less decent order, yet I am not sure 
whether so many books of frigid morality, ex- 
hibiting such inferior motives of action, such 
moderate representations of faith and holiness, 
and such a low standard of principle, have not 
done religion much more harm than good; 
whether they do not lead many a reader to en- 
quire what is the lowest degree in the scale of 
virtue with which he may content himself, so as 
barely to escape eternal punishment; how much 
indulgence he may allow himself, without abso- 
lutely forfeiting his chance of safety; what is 
the uttermost verge to which he may venture 
of this world's enjoyment, and yet just keep 
within a possibility of hope for the next : ad- 
justing the scales of indulgence and security 
with such a scrupulous equilibrium, as not to 
lose much pleasuse, yet not incur much penalty. 

This is hardly an exaggerated representation; 
and to these low views of religion is partly 
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owing SO much of that bare-weight virtue with 
which even Christians are so apt to content 
themselves ; fighting for every inch of ground 
which may possibly be taken within the pales 
of permission, and stretching those pales to the 
utmost edge of that limitation about which the 
world and the Bible contend. 

But while the nominal Christian is persuad- 
ing himself that there can be no harm in going 
a little Jurtketj the real Christian is always 
afraid of going too &r. While the one is de- 
bating for a litde more disputed ground, the 
other is so fearful of straying into the regions 
of unallowed indulgence, that he keeps at a 
prudent distance from the extremity of his per- 
mitted limits ; and is as anxious in restricting as 
the other is desirous of extending them. One 
thing is clear, and it may be no bad indication 
by which to discover the state of a man's heart 
to himself; while he is contending for this 
allowance, and stipulating for the other indul- 
gence, it will show him that, whatever change 
diere may be in his life, there is none in his 
heart ; the temper remains as it did ; and it is 
by the inward frame, rather than the outward 
act, that he can best judge of his own state, 
whatever may be the rule by which he under- 
takes to judge of that of another. 

It is less wonderful that there are not more 
Christians than that Christians, as they are 
called, are not better men ; for if Christianity 
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be not true» the human motives to virtue are 
not high enough to quicken ordinary men to 
very extraordinary exertions. We see them 
do and suffer every day for popularity, for cus- 
tom, for fashion, for the point of honour, not 
only more thaii good mein do and suffer for 
religion, but a great deal more than religion 
requires them to do. For her reasonable setuice 
demands no sacrifices but what are sanctioned 
by good sense, sound policy, right reason, and 
uncorrupt judgment. 

Many of these fashionable professors even go 
so far as to bring their right faith as an apology 
for their wrong practice. They have a com- 
modious way of intrenching themselves within 
the shelter of some general position of unques- 
tionable truth: even the great Christian hope 
becomes a snare to them. They apologise for 
a life. of offence, by taking refuge in the supreme 
goodness they are abusing. That ^^ God is all 
merciful," is the common reply to those who 
hint to. them their danger. This is a false and 
fatal application of a Divine and comfortable 
truth. Npthing can be more certain than the 
proposition, nor more delusive than the infer- 
ence; for their deduction implies, not that he 
is merciful to sin repented .of, but to sin con- 
tinued in. But it is a most fallacious hope ta* 
expect that God will violate his own cov^iant, 
or that he is, indeed, ^^ all mercy," to the utter 
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exclusion of his other attributes of perfect holi- 
ness, purity, and justice. 

It is a dangerous folly to rest on these vague 
and general notions of unlimited mercy; and 
nothing can be more delusive than this indefi" 
nite trust in being forgiven in our aom way, 
after God has clearly revealed to us that he 
will only forgive us in his way. Besides, is 
there not something singularly base in sinning 
against God because h6 is merciful? 

But the truth is, no one does truly trust in 
God who does not endeavour to obey him. 
For to break his laws, and yet to depend on 
his favour t to live in opposition to his will, and 
yet in expectation of his mercy; to violate his 
commands, and yet look for his acceptance, — 
would not, in any other instance, be thought a 
reasonable ground of conduct; and yet it is by 
no means as uncommon as it is inconsistent. 
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CHAR VIL 

VIEW OF THOSE WHO ACKNOWLEDGE CHRISTIANITY 
AS A PERFECT SYSTEM OF MORALS, BUT DENY 
ITS DIVINE AUTHORITY.— MORALITY NOT THE 
WHOLE OF RELIGION. 

As in the preceding chapter notice was taken 
of that description of persons who profess to 
receive Christianity widi great reverence as a 
matter of faith, who yet do not pretend to adopt 
It as a rule of conduct, I shall conclude these 
slight remarks with some short animadversions 
on another set of men, and that not a small one, 
among the decent and the fashionable, who pro- 
fess to think it exhibits an admirable svstem of 
morals, while they deny its Divine authority; 
thbugh that authority alone can make the neces- 
sity of obeying its precepts binding on the con- 
sciences of men. 

This is a very discreet scheme: for such 
persons at once save themselves from the dis- 
credit of having their understanding imposed 
upon by a supposed blind submission to evi- 
dences and authorities; and yet, prudently 
enough, secure to themselves, in no small de-. 
gree, the reputation of good men. By steering 
this middle kind of course, they contrive to be 
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reckoned liberal by the pkilosop?terSy and decent 
by the believers. 

But we are not to expect to see the pure 
morality of the Gospel very carefully transfused 
into the lives of such objectors ; and, indeed, it 
would be unjust to imagine that the precepts 
should be most scrupulously observed by those 
who reject the authority. The influence of 
Divine truth must necessarily best prepare the 
heart for an unreserved obedience to its laws* 
If we do not depend on the promises of the 
Gospel, we shall want the best motive to the 
actions and performances which it enjoins. A 
lively belief must^ therefore, precede a hearty 
obedience. Let those who think otherwise hear 
what the Saviour of the world has said : " For 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I might bear witness unto 
the truth." Those who reject the Gospel, there- 
fore, reject the ^w?^ of performing good ac- 
tions. That command, for instance, to set ^ our 
afiections on things above," will operate but 
faintly, till that Spirit from which the com- 
mand proceeds tbucfaes the heart, and convinces 
it that no human good is worthy of the entire 
affection of an immortal creature. An unre- 
served faith in the promiser must precede our 
acceptable performance of any duty to which 
the promise is annexed. 

But as to a set of duties enforced by no other 
motive than a bare acquiescence in their beauty, 
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and a cold conviction of their propriety, but 
impelled by no obedience to his authority who 
imposes them ; though we know ^ot how well 
they might be performed. by pure andimpecca. 
ble beings, yet we know bow they commonly 
are performed by frail and disorderly creatures, 
fallen from their innocence, and radically cor^^ 
rupt in their very natures. 

Nothing but a conviction of the truth of 
Christianity can reconcile thinking beings to 
the extraordinary appearances of things in the 
Creator's moral government of the world. The 
works of God are an enigma, of which his word 
alone is the solution. The dark veil which is 
frequently thrown over the Divine dispensiations 
in this lower world must naturally shock those 
who consider only the single scene which is 
acting on the present stage; but is quite recon* 
cilable to him who, having learnt from Revela- 
tion the nature of the laws by which the great 
Author acts, trusts confidently that the catas- 
trophe . will set all to rights. The confusion 
which sin and the pasions have introduced ; the 
triumph of wickedness ; the seemingly arbitrary 
disproportion of human conditions, accountable 
on no scheme but that which the Gospel has 
opened to us, — have all a natural tendency to 
withdraw from the love of God the hearts of 
those who erect themselves into critics on the 
Divine conduct, and yet will not study the plan, 
and get acquainted with the rules, so far as it 
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has pleased the Supreme Disposer to reveal 
them. 

Till, therefore, the word of God is used as ^^ a 
lamp to their paths," men can neither truly dis- 
cern the crookedness of their own ways, nor the 
perfection of that light by which they are directed 
to walk. And this light can only be seen by its 
own proper brightness : it has no other medium. 
Until, therefore, ^^ tlie secret of the Lord" is with 
men, they will not truly " fear him ; " until he 
has ^^ enlarged their hearts " with the knowledge 
and belief of his word» they will not very vigor- 
ously run " the way of his commandments." 
Until they have acquired that *^ faith, without 
which it is impossible to please God," they will 
not attain that '^ holiness, without which no man 
can see him." 

And, indeed, if God has thought fit to make 
the Gospel an instrument of salvation, we must 
own the necessity of receiving it as a Divine in- 
stitution, before it is likely to operate very ef- 
fectually on the human conduct. The great 
Creator, if we may judge by analogy from na- 
tural things, is so just and wise an economist, 
that he always adapts, with the most accurate 
precision, the instrument to the work ; and never 
lavishes more means than are necessary. to ao* 
complish the proposed end. If, therefore, Chris- 
tianity had been intended for nothing. more than 
a mere system of ethics, such a system surely 
might have been produced at an infinitely less 
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expense. The long chain of prophecy, the suc- 
cession of miracles, the labours of apostles, the 
blood of the saints, to say nothing of the great 
and costly sacrifice which the Gospel records, 
might surely have been spared. Lessons of mere 
human virtue might have been delivered by some 
suitable instrument of human wisdom, strength- 
ened by the visible authority of human power. 
A bare system of morals might have been com- 
municated to mankind with a more reasonable 
prospect of advantage, by means not so repug- 
nant to human pride. A mere scheme of con- 
duct might have been delivered with far greater 
probability of the success of its reception by An- 
toninus the empetor, or Plato the philosopher, 
than by Paul the tent-maker, or Peter the fisher- 
man. 

Christianity, then, must be embraced entirely, 
if it be received at all. It must be taken, with- 
out mutilation, as a perfect scheme, in the way 
in which God has been pleased to reveal it. It 
must be accepted, not as exhibiting beautiful 
parts, but as presenting one consummate whole, 
of which the perfection arises from coherence 
and dependence, from relation and consistency* 
Its power will be weakened, and its energy de- 
stroyed, if every caviller pulls out a pin, or ob- 
structs a spring with the presumptuous view of 
new-modelling the Divine work, and making it 
go to his own mind. There must be no break- 
ing this system into portions, of which we are at 
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liberty to choose one and reject another. There 
is no separating the evidences from the doctrines, 
the doctrines from the precepts, belief from obe- 
dience, morality from piety, the love of our neigh- 
bour from the love of God. If we allow Chris- 
tianity to be any thing, we must allow it to be 
every thing : if we allow the Divine Author to 
be, indeed, unto us ^^ wisdom and righteousness," 
he must be also ^^ sanctification and redemption." 
Christianity, then, is assuredly something more 
than a mere set of rules; and faith, though it 
never pretended to be the substitute for an use- 
ful life, is indispensably necessary to its accept- 
ance with God. The Gospel never offers to 
make religion supersede morality, but every 
where clearly proves that morality is not the 
whole of religion. Piety is not only necessary 
as a meanSf but is itself a most important end. 
It is not only the best principle of moral con- 
duct, but is an indispensable and absolute duty 
in itself. It is not only the highest motive to the 
practice of virtue, but is a prior obligation, and 
absolutely necessary, even when detached from 
its immediate influence on outward actions. Re- 
ligion will survive all the virtues of which it is 
the source ; for we shall be living in the noblest 
exercises of piety when we shall have no objects 
on which to exercise many human virtues. 
When there will be no distress to be relieved, 
no injuries to be forgiven, no evil habits to be 
subdued, there will be a Creatoi^ to be blessed 
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and adored, a Redeemer to be loved and 
praised. 

To conclude,-— a real Christian is not such 
merely by habit, profession, or education ; he is 
not a Christian in order to acquit his sponsors 
of the engagements they entered into in his 
name ; but he is one who has embraced Chris- 
tianity from a conviction of its truth, and an 
experience of its excellence. He is not only con- 
fident in matters of faith by evidences suggested 
to his understanding, or reasons which corre- 
spond to his enquiries; but air these evidences 
of truth, all these principles of goodness, are by 
the grace of God worked into hb heart, and ex- 
hibit themselves in his practice. He sees so 
much of the body of the great truths and funda^ 
mental points of religion, that he has a satis&o* 
tory trust in those lesser branches which ramify 
to infinity from the parent stock, though he may 
not individually and completely comprehend 
them all. He is so powerfully convinced of the 
general truth, and so deeply impressed by the 
general spirit of the Gospel, that he is not 
startled by every little difficulty, he is not stag- 
gered by every " hard saying." Those depths 
of mystery which surpass his understanding do 
not shake his faith ; and this, not because he is 
credulous, and given to take things upon trust, 
but because, knowing that his foundations are 
right, he sees how one truth of Scripture sup* 
ports another, like the bearings of a geometrical 
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building; because he sees the aspect one doc- 
trine has upon another; because he sees the 
consistency of each with the rest, and the place, 
order, and relation of the whole. The real 
Christian by no means rejects reason from his 
religion ; so far from it, he most carefully exer- 
cises it in furnishing his mind with all the evi- 
dences of its truth. But he does not stop here. 
Christianity furnishes him with a living principle 
of action, with the vital influences of the Holy 
Spirit, which, while it enlightens his faculties, 
rectifies his will, turns his knowledge into prac- 
tice, sanctifies his heart, changes his habits, and 
prpves, that when faithfully received, the word 
of truth ^* is life indeed, and is spirit indeed ! '' 
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LADIES, &c. OF GREAT BRITAIN, 



IN BEHALF OF THE 



FRENCH EMIGRANT CLERGY, 



If it be allowed that there may arise occasions 
so extraordinary, that all the lesser motives of 
delicacy ought to vanish before them ; it is pre- 
sumed that the present emergency will be con- 
sidered as presenting one of those occasions, and 
will in some measure justify the hardiness of this 
Address from a private individual, who, stimu- 
lated by the urgency of the case, sacrifices infe- 
rior considerations to the ardent desire of raising 
further supplies towards relieving a distress as 
pressing as it is unexampled. 

We are informed by public advertisement, 
that the large sums already so liberally sub- 
scribed for the emigrant French clergy are 
almost exhausted. Authentic information adds^ 
that multitudes of distressed exiles in the 
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island of Jersey are on the point of wanting 
bread. 

Very many to whom this Address is made 
have already contributed. Oh, let them not be 
weary in well-doing! I know that many are 
making generous exertions for the just and im- 
perative claims of the widows and children of 
our own brave seamen and soldiers. Let it not 
be said, that the present is an interferifig claim. 
Those to whom I write have bread enough, and 
to spare. You, who fare sumptuously every 
day, and yet complain that you have little to 
bestow, let not the bounty now solicited be sub- 
tracted from another bounty, but subtract it 
rather from some superfluous expense. 

The beneficent and right-minded want no 
arguments to be pressed upon them ; but it is 
not those alone whom I address ; I write to per- 
sons of every description. The prevailing luxu- 
rious habits of living, which really furnish the 
distressed with the fairest grounds for applica- 
tion, are too oflen urged by those who practise 
them as a motive for withholding assistance, and 
produced as a plea for having little to spare. 
Let her who indulges such habits, and pleads 
such excuses in consequence, reflect, that by re- 
trenching one costly dish from her abundant 
table, by cutting off the superfluities of one ex- 
pensive desert, omitting one evening's public 
amusement, she may furnish at least a week's 
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subsistence to more than one person *, as liber- 
ally bred, perhaps, as herself, and who, in his 
own country, may have often tasted how much 
more blessed it is to give than to receive,^ — to 
a once affluent minister of religion, who has 
been long accustomed to bestow the necessaries 
he is now reduced to solicit. 

Even your young daughters, whom maternal 
prudence has not yet furnished with the means 
of bestowing, may be cheaply taught the first 
rudiments of charity, together with an important 
lesson of economy : they may be taught to sa- 
crifice a feather, a set of ribands, an expensive 
ornament, an idle diversion. And if they are 
on this occasion instructed, that there is no true 
charity without self-denial, they will gain more 
than they are called lipon to give: for the sup- 
pression of one luxury for a charitable purpose 
is the exercise of two virtues at once, and this 
without any pecuniary expense : — an indulgence 
is abridged, and Christian charity is exercised. 
. Let the sick and afflicted remember how 
dreadful it miist be to be exposed to the sufier^ 
ings they feel without one of the alleviations 
which mitigate their affliction. How dreadful 
it is to be without comforts, without necessaries, 
without a home, — without a comitry ! While 

* Mr. Bowdler's letter states, that about six shillings 
a week inclttdes the expenses of each priest at Win- 
chester. 

VOL. XI. o 
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the gay and prosperous would do well to recol- 
lect, how suddenly and terribly those unhappy 
persons for whom we plead were, by the sur- 
prising vicissitudes of life, thrown down from 
heights of gaiety and prosperity equal to what 
l^ea^ are now enjoying. And let those who have 
husbands, fathers, sons, brothers, or friends, 
reflect on the uncertainties of war, and the re- 
volution of human af&irs. It is only by ima- 
gining the possibility that those who are dear 
to us may be placed by the instability of human 
evei^ in the same calamitous circumstances, 
that we can obtain an adequate feeling of the 
woes we are called upon to commiserate* 

In a distress so wide and comprehensive as 
the present, many are prevented from giving by 
that popular excuse, — ^^ That it is but a drop of 
water in the ocean." But let them reflect, that 
if all the individual drops were withheld, there 
would be no ocean at all ; and the inability to 
give much ought not, on any occasion, to be 
converted into an excuse for giving nothing* 
Even moderate circumstances need not plead an 
exemption. The industrious tradesman will not^ 
even in a political view, be eventually a loser by 
his small contribution. The money now raised 
is neither carried out of our country nor dissi- 
pated in luxuries, but returns again to the com- 
munity ; returns to our shops and to our markets, 
to procure the bare necessaries of life. 

Some have objected to the difference of reli-' 
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gton of those for whom we solicit. Such an 
objection hardly deserves a serious answer* 
Surely if the superstitious Tartar hopes to be- 
come possessed of the courage and talents of the 
enemy he slays, the Christian is not afraid of 
catching, or of propagating, the error of the suf- 
ferer he relieves. Christian charity is of no 
party. We plead not for their faith, but for 
their wants. But while we affirm that it is not 
for dieir popery but their poverty for which we 
solicit ; yet let the more scrupulous, who look 
for desert as well as distress in the objects of 
their bounty, bear in mind, that if these men 
could have sacrificed their conscience to their 
convenience they had not now been in this 
country ; and if we wish for proselytes, who 
knows but it may be the first step towards their 
conversion, if we show them the purity of our 
religion, by the beneficence of our actions. 

If you will permit me to press upon you such 
high motives (and it were to be wished that in 
every action we were to be influenced only by 
the highest), perhaps no act of bounty to which 
you may be called out can ever come so imme- 
diately, and so literally under that solemn and 
affecting description, which will be recorded in 
the great day of account, — / was a strangeTf 
and ye took me in* 
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The foUawing is on exact Translation Jrom a 
SPEECH made in the National Convention 
atParis^ on Friday the l^th of December^ 1792, 
in a Debate on the Subject of establishing Public 
Schools for the Education of Youthy by Citizen 
DupoNT, a Member of considerable Weight; 
and as the Doctrines contained in it were re* 
ceived with unanimous Applause, except from 
two or three of the Clergy, it may be fairly 
considered as an Exposition of the Creed of 
that enlightened Assembly. Translated from 
Le Moniteur of Sunday the I6th of December, 
1792. 

W^HAT ! thrones are overturned ! sceptres 
broken ! kings expire I and yet the altars of 
God remain I (Here there is a murmur from 
some members ; and the Abb6 Ichon demands 
that the person speaking may be called to order.) 
Tyrants, in outrage to nature, continue to bum 
an impious incense on those altars ! (Some mur- 
murs arise, but they are lost in the applauses 
from the majority of the Assembly.) The.thrones 
that have been reversed have left these altars 
naked, unsupported, and tottering. A single 
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breath of enlightened reason will now be suffi- 
cient to make them disappear ; and if humanity 
is under obligations to the French nation for 
the first of these benefits, the fall of kings, can 
it be doubted but that the French people, now 
sovereign, will be wise enough, in like manner, 
to overthrow those altars and those idols to which 
those kings have hitherto made them subject ? 
Nature and Reason^ these ought to be the gods 
of men ! These are my gods ! (Here the Abbe 
AuDREiN' cried out, " There is no bearing this," 
and rushed out of the Assembly. — A great 
laugh.) Admire nature^ — cultivate reason. — 
And you, legislators, if you desire that the 
French people should be happy, make haste to 
propagate these principles, and to teach them in 
your primary schools, instead of those fanatical 
principles which have hitherto been taught. 
The tyranny of kings was confined to make 
their people miserable in this life, — but those 
other tyrants, the priests, extend their dominion 
into another, of which they have no other idea 
than of eternal punishments ; a doctrine whidi 
some men have hitherto had the good nature to 
believe. But the moment of the catastrophe is 
come, — all these prejudices must fall at the same 
Ume. We must destroy them, or they mil destroy 
us* — For myself, I honestly ^vow to the Con« 
vention, lam an atheist I (Here there is some 
noise and tumult. But a great number of mem- 
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bers cry out, <^ What is that to us?— ^ you are an 
honest man !") But I defy a single individual^ 
amongst the twenty-*four millions of Frenchmen, 
to make against me any well-groQnded reproach. 
I doubt whether the Christians or the Catholics, 
of which the last speaker, and those of his opi- 
nion, have been talking to us, can make the same 
challenge. — (Great applauses.} There is an- 
other consideration,— Paris has had great losses. 
It has been deprived of the commerce of luxury ; 
of that factitious splendour which was found at 
courts, and invited strangers hither. Well ! 
We must repair these losses. •— Let me, then, 
represent to you the times that are fast ap- 
proaching, when our philosophers, whose names 
are celebrated throughout Europe, — Petion, 
Syeyes, Condorcet, and others,— 'Surrounded 
in our Pantheon, as the Greek philosophers 
were at Athens, with a crowd of disciples coming 
from all parts of Europe, walking like the Peri- 
patetics, and teaching, — this man, the system of 
the universe and developing the progress of all 
human knowledge ; that, perfectioning the social 
system, and showing in our decree of the 17th 
of June, 1789, the seeds of the insurrections of 
the 14th of July, and the 10th of August, and 
of all those insurrections which are spreading 
with such rapidity throughout Europe; — so that 
these young strangers, on their return to their 
respective countries, may spread the same lights^ 
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and may operate, ^br the happiness qfrnatikindy 
similar revolutions throughout the world. 

(Numberless applauses arose, almost through- 
out the whole Assembly, and in the galleries.) 
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REMARKS 



ON THE 



SPEECH OF M. DUPONT, 



ON THE SUBJECTS OF 



RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 



It is presumed that it may not be thought un- 
seasonable at this critical time to offer to the 
public, and especially to the more religious part 
of it, a few slight observations, occasioned by 
the late famous speech of Mr. Dupont, which 
exhibits the confession of faith of a considerable 
member of the French National Convention. 
Though the speech itself has been pretty gene- 
rally read, yet it was thought necessary to prefix 
it to these remarks, lest such as have not already 
perused it might, from an honest reluctance to 
credit the existence of such principles, dispute 
its authenticity, and accuse these remarks, if 
unaccompanied by the speech, of a spirit of in- 
vective and unfair exaggeration. At the same 
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time it must be confessed, that its impiety is so 
monstrous, that many good men were of opinion 
it ought not to be made familiar to the minds of 
Englishmen; for there are crimes with which 
even the imagination should never come in con- 
tact, and which it is almost safer not to contro- 
vert than to detail. 

But as an ancient nation intoxicated their 
slaves, and then exposed them before their 
children, in order to increase their hoiTor of 
intemperance, so it is hoped that this piece of 
impiety may be placed in such a light before the 
eyes of the Christian reader, that, in proportion 
as his detestation is raised, his faith, instead of 
being shaken, will be only so much the more 
strengthened. 

This celebrated speech, though delivered in 
an assembly of politicians, is not on a question 
of politics, but on one as superior to all political 
considerations as the soul is to the body, as 
eternity is to time. The object of this oration 
is not to dethrone kings, but Him by whom 
kings reign. It does not excite the cry of 
indignation in the orator that Louis the Si:(- 
teenth reigns, but that the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. 

Nor is this the declaration of some obscure 
and anonymous person, but it is an exposition 
pf the cre(sd of a public leader. It is not a 
sentiment hinted in a journal, hazarded in a 
pamphlet, Qr thrown out at a disputing club; 
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but it is the implied &ith of the rulers of a great 
nation* 

Little notice would bare been due to this 
fiunous speech if it had conveyed the sentiments 
of only (me vain orator ; but it should be ol>- 
served, that it was heard, received, aj^laudedj 
with two or three exceptions only, — *a &ct 
which you, who have scarcely believiod in the 
existence of atheism, will hardly credit, and 
which, for the honour of the eighteenth century, 
it is hoped that our posterity will reject as totally 
incredible. 

A love of liberty, generous in its principle, 
inclines some well-meaning but mistaken men 
still to ffivour the proceedings of the National 
Convention of France. They do not yet per- 
ceive that the licentious wildness which has been 
excited in that country is destructive of all true 
happiness, and no more resembles liberty than 
the tumultuous joys of the drunkard resemble 
the cheerfulness of a sober and well-regulated 
mind. 

To those who do not know of what strange 
inconsistences man is made up ; who hav^ not 
considered how some persons, having at first 
been hastily and heedlessly drawn in as ap- 
provers, by a sort of natural progression^ soon 
become principals : — to those who have never 
observed by what a variety of strange associa- 
tions in the mind opinions that seem the most 
irreconcilable meet at some unsuspected turning. 
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and come to be united in the same man ; — to 
all such it may appear quite incredible, that 
well-meaning and even pious people should con- 
tinue to applaud the principles of a set of men 
who have publicly made known their intention 
of abolishing Christianity, as tar as the demo- 
lition of altars, priests, temples, and institutions, 
can abolish it* As to the religion itself this 
also they may traduce and reject; but we know, 
from the comfortable promise of an authority 
still sacred in this country at least, that the gates 
qfkell shaU not prevail against it. 

Let me not be misunderstood by those to 
whom these slight remarks are principally ad- 
dressed, — by that class of well-intentioned but 
ill-judging people, who favour at least, if they 
do not adopt, the prevailing sentiments of the 
new Republic You are not here accused of 
being the wilful abettors .of infidelity. God 
forbid ! ^^ we are persuaded better things of 
you, and things which accompany salvation/' 
But this ignis Jatuus of liberty and universal 
brotherhood, which the French are madly pur- 
suing, with the insignia of freedom in one hand, 
and the bloody bayonet in the other, has be- 
witched your senses, is misleading your steps, 
and betraying you to ruin. You are gazing at 
a meteor raised by the vapours of vanity, which 
these wild and infatuated wanderers are pur- 
suing to their destruction; and though for a 
moment you mistake it for a heaven-born light, 
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which leads to the perfection of human freedom, 
you will, should you join in the mad pursuit, 
soon discover that it will conduct you over 
dreary wilds and sinking bogs, only to plunge 
you in deep and inevitable destruction. 

Much, very much, is to be said in vindication 
of your favouring, in theirs/ instance, their po- 
litical projects. The cause they took in hand 
seemed to be the great cause of human kind. 
Its very name insured its popularity. What 
English heart did not exult at the demolition 
of the Bastile? What lover of his species 
did not triumph in the warm hope, that one of 
the finest countries in the world would soon be 
one of the most free ? Popery and despotism, 
though chained by the gentle influence of Louis 
the Sixteenth, had actually slain their thousands. 
Little was it then imagined, that anarchy and 
atheism, the monsters who were about to suc- 
ceed them, would soon slay their ten thousands. 
If we cannot regret the defeat of the two former 
tyrants, what must they be who can triumph in 
the mischiefi; of the two latter? Who, I say, 
that had a head to reason, or a heart to feel, 
did not glow with the hope, that from the ruins 
of tyranny, and the rubbish of popery, a beauti- 
ful and finely-framed edifice would in time have 
been constructed, and that ours would not have 
been the only country in which the patriot's 
fiur idea of well-understood liberty, the politi- 
cian's view of a perfect constitution, together 
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with the establishment of a pure and reasonable, 
a sublime and rectified, Christianity, might be 
realised ? 

But| alas ! it frequently happens that the 
wise and good are not the most adventurous in 
attacking the mischiefs which they are the first 
to perceive and lament With a timidity in 
some respects virtuous, they fear attempting 
any thing which may possibly aggravate the 
evils they deplore, or put to hazard the bless«- 
ings they already enjoy. They dread' plucking 
up the wheat with the tares, and are rather apt, 
with A spirit of hopeless resignation, 

" Ifo bear the ills they have, 
Than By to others that they know not of.** 

While sober-minded and considerate men, 
therefore, sat mourning over this complicated 
mass of error, and waited till God, in his own 
good time, should open the blind eyes, the vast 
scheme of reformation was left to that set c^ 
rash and presumptuous adventurers^ who are 
generally watching how they may convert pub* 
lie grievances to their own personal account. 
It was undertaken, not upon the broad basis 
of a wise and w«ll-digested scheme, of which 
all the parts should contribute to the perfection 
of one consistent whole : it was carried on, not 
by those steady measures, founded on rational 
deliberation, which are calculated to accomplish 
so important an end; not with a temperance 
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which indicated a sober love of law, or a sacred 
regard for religion ; but with the most extravar 
gSLUt lust of power, with the most inordinate 
vanity which, perhaps, ever instigated human 
measures, — a lust of power which threatens to 
extend its desolating influence over the whole 
globe ; — a vanity of the same destructive species 
with that which stimulated the celebrated in^* 
cendiary of Ephesus, who^ being weary of his 
native obscurity and insignificance, and pre^ 
ferring infamy to oblivion, could contrive no 
other road to fame and immortality than that 
of setting fire to the exquisite Temple of Diana* 
He was remembered, indeed, as he desired to 
be, but it was only to be execrated, — while the 
seventh wonder of the world lay prostrate 
through his crime. 

But too often that daring bdidness which 
excites admiration is not energy, is not virtue, 
is notgenins* It is blindness in the judgment, 
it is vanity in the heart. Strong and unprece- 
dented measures, plans instantaneously con«- 
ceived, and as rapidly executed, argue, not 
ability, but arrogance. A mind continually 
driven out in quest of presumptuous novelties 
is commonly a mind void of real resources 
within, and incapable of profiting fi'om observ*- 
ation without. New principles cannot be as^ 
certained without experiment, and experiment 
requires more time than the sanguine can spang, 
and more patience thaa llie vain possess. In 
the crude speculations of these rash reformists, 
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few obstructions occar. It is like taking a 
journey, not on a road, but on a map. Difficul- 
ties are unseen, or are kept in the back-ground. 
Impossibilities are smothered, or rather they 
are not suffered to be bom. Nothing is felt 
but the ardour of enterprise, nothing is seen 
but the certainty of success. Whereas, if diffi- 
culties grow out of sober experiment, the dis- 
appointments attending them generate humility : 
the failures inseparable from the best^concerted 
human undertakings serve at once to multiply 
resources, and to excite self-distrust; while ideal 
projectors, and actual demolishers, are the most 
conceited of mortals. It never occurs to them 
that those defects of old institutions, on which 
they frame their objections, are equally palpable 
to all other men. It never occurs to them that 
frenzy can demolish faster than wisdom can 
build ; that pulling down the strongest edifice 
is fer more easy than the reconstruction of the 
meanest; that the most ignorant labourer is 
competent to the one, while, for the other, the 
skill of the architect and the patient industry 
of the workman must unite ; that a . sound 
judgment will profit by the errors of our pre- 
decessors, as well as by their excellences ; that 
there is a retrospective wisdom to which much 
of our prospective wisdom owes its birth, — and 
that, after all, neither the perfection pretended 
to, nor the pride which accompanies the pre- 
tension, ^< is made for man." 
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It iHlie samer over-ruling vanity which opier- 
a|es in thejr politics, and in their religion^ 
which makes Kersaint * boast of carrying his 
destructive projects from the Tagus to die Bra- 
zils, and from Mexico to the shores of the 
Ganges ; which makes him menace to outstrip 
the enterprises of the most extravagant hero of 
romance, and almost undertake with the mar- 
vellous celerity of the nimble-footed Puck^ 

'* To put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes." 

It is the same vanity, still the master-passion 
in the bosom of a Frenchman, which leads 
Dupont and Manuel to undertake in their ora- 
tions to abolish the Sabbath^ to exterminate the 
priesthood, to erect a pantheon for the world, 
to restore the Peripatetic philosophy, and in 
short to revive every thing of ancient Greece, 
except the pure taste, the profound wisdom, 
the love of virtue, the veneration of the laws, 
and that high degree of reverence which even 
virtuous pagans professed for the Deity. 

It is the same spirit of novelty, and the same 
hostility to established opinions, which dictated 
the preposterous and impious doctrine that decUh 
is an eternal sleep. The prophets and apostles 
assert the contrary. David expressly says, 
^^ When I awake up after thy likeness I shall be 

* See his speech, enumerating their intended projects. 

VOL. XI. P 
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satisfied ;" implying^ that our true life will b^n 
at our departure out of this world. The de- 
struction or dissolution of the body will be the 
revival, not the death, of the soul. It is to the 
living the apostle says, ^^ Amke thou that sleeps 
estf and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light.'* 

It is surely to be charged to the inadequate 
and wretdied hands into which the work of 
reformation fell, and not to the impossibility of 
amending the civil and religious institutions of 
France, 'that all has succeeded so ill. It cannot 
be denied, perhaps, that a reforming spirit was 
wanted iti that countlry ; their government wfiis 
not more despotic, than their church was supers 
stitious and corrupt. 

But though this is readily granted, and though 
it may be unfair to blame those who in the j^rs^ 
outset of the French Revolution rejoiced even 
on religious motives, yet it is astonishing how 
any pious person, even with all the blinding 
ipower of prejudice, can think without horror of 
the present state of France. It is no less won<* 
deriiil how any rational man could, even in the 
beginning of the Revolution, transfer that reason* 
ing, however just it mi^t be when applied to 
France, to the case of England. For what can 
be more unreasonable than to draw from differ- 
ent, and even opposite^ premises the same con- 
clusion ? Must a revolution be equally necessary 
in the case of two sorts of government and two 
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sorts of religion, which are the very antipodes of 
each other? — opposite in their genius, unlike 
in their fundamental principles, and completely 
different in each of their component parts. 

That despotism, priestcraft, intolerance, and 
superstition, are terrible evils, no candid Chris- 
tian, it is presumed, will deny ; but, blessed be 
God, though these mischiefs are not yet entirely 
banished from the face of the earth, they have 
scarcely any existence in our happy country. 

To guard against a real danger, and to cure 
actual abuses, of which the existence has been 
first plainly proved, by the application of a 
suitable remedy, requires diligence as well as 
courage ; observation as well as genius ; patience 
and temperance as well as zeal and spirit. It 
requires the union of that clear head and sound 
heart which constitute the true patriot. . But to 
conjure up fancied evils, or even greatly to ag* 
gravate real ones, and then to exhaust our 
labour in combating them, is the characteristic of 
a distempered imagination and an ill-governed 
spirit. 

Romantic crusades, the ordeal trial, drowning 
of witches, the torture, and the inquisition, have 
been justly reprobated as the foulest stains of the 
respective periods in which, to the disgrace of 
human reason, they existed ; but would any man 
be rationally employed, who should now stand 
up gravely to declaim against these as the pre- 
dominating mischiefs of the present century? 

p 2 
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Even the whimsical knight of La Mancha hun- 
self would not fight windmills that were puUed 
down ; yet I will venture to say, that the above* 
named evils are at present little more chimerical 
than some of those now so bitterly complained 
of among us. It is not, as Dryden said, when 
one of his works was unmercifully abused, that 
the piece has not faults enough in it, but the 
critics have not had the wit to fix upon the right 
ones. 

It is allowed that, as a nation, we do not want 
feults ; but our political critics err in the objects 
of their censure. They say little of those real 
and pressing evils resulting from our own cor- 
ruption, of that depravity which constitutes the 
actual miseries of life; while they gloomily specu- 
late upon a thousand imaginary political griev* 
ances, and fancy that the reformation of our 
rulers and our legislators is all that is wanting 
to make us a happy people. Alas ! 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part, which kings or laws can cause, or cure I 

The principles of just and equitable govern- 
ment were, perhaps, never more fully established, 
nor was public justice ever more exactly admi- 
nistered. Pure and undefiled religion was never 
laid more open to all than at this day. I wish 
I could say we were a religious people ; but this 
at least may be safely asserted, that the great 
truths of religion were never better understood ; 
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that Christianity was never more completely 
stripped from all its incumbrances and disguises, 
or more thoroughly purged from human infu- 
sions, and from whatever is debasing in human 
institutions, than it is at this day in this country. 
In vain we look around us to discover the 
ravages of religious tyranny, or the triumphs of 
priestcraft or superstition. Who attempts to 
impose any yoke upon our reason ? Who seeks 
to put any blind on the eyes of the most illiter- 
ate? Who fetters the judgment or enslaves 
the conscience of the meanest of our Protestant 
brethren ? Nay, such is the power of pure Chris- 
tianity, that genuine Christianity which is exhi- 
bited in our liturgy to enlighten the understand- 
ing, as well as to reform the heart; and such 
are the advantages which the most abject in this 
country possess for enjoying its privileges^ that 
the poorest peasant among us, if he be as reli- 
gious as multitudes of his station really are, has 
clearer ideas of God and his own soul, purer 
notions of that true liberty wherewith Christ has 
made him free, tlian the mere disputer of this 
world, though he possess every splendid advan- 
tage which education, wisdom, and genius can 
bestow. I am not speaking either of a perfect 
form of government, or a perfect church esta^ 
blishment, because I am speaking of institutions 
which are human ; and the very idea of their 
being human involves also the idea of imperfec- 
tion. But I am speaking of the best constituted 

p 3 
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government, and the best constituted national 
church with which the history of mankind is yet 
acquainted. Time, that silent instructor; and 
experience, that great rectifier of the judgment, 
will more and more discover to us what is want- 
ing to the perfection of both. And if we may 
/ trust to the active genius of Chrbtian liberty, 
and to that liberal and candid spirit which is the 
characteristic of the age we live in, there is little 
doubt but that a temperate and well-r^ulated 
seal will, at a convenient season, correct what- 
soever sound policy shall suggest as wise and 
expedient to be corrected. 

If there are errors in the church, and it does 
not perhaps require the sharp-sightedness of a 
keen opposer to discover that there are, there 
is at least nothing like fierce intolerance, or 
spiritual usurpation. A fiery zeal and an un- 
cliaritable bigotry might have furnished matter 
for a well-deserved ecclesiastical philippic in 
other times ; but, thanks to the temper of the 
present day, unless we conjure up a spirit of 
religious chivalry, and sally forth in quest of 
imaginary evils, we shall not apprehend any 
danger from persecution or enthusiasm. If griev- 
taces there are, they do not appear to be those 
which result firom polemical pride and rigid 
bigotry, but are of a kind far different. 

If the warm sun of prosperity has unhappily 
produced its too common effect, that of relaxing 
the vigour of religious exertion ; if^ in too many 
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anstancesi security has engendered 9lotIi9 and 
affluence produced dissipation; let us impjore 
the Divine grace, that the present alarming crisis 
may arouse the careless, and iquicken the supine ; 
that our pastors may be convinced that the 
church has less to kar from external violence 
than from internal decay; nay, that even the 
violence of attack is often really beneficial, by 
€xcitmg that activity which enableis us to repd 
danger, and that increase of diligence is the 
truest accession of strength. May they be con- 
vinced that the love of power, with which, their 
enemies, perhaps, unjusdy accuse them, is not 
more &tal than the love of pleasure; that no 
stoutness of orthodoxy in opinion can atone for 
« too dose assimilation with the manners c^ the 
world ; that heresy without is less to be dreaded 
than indifference from within; that the mosA 
regular clerical education, the most scrupulous 
iittention to forms, and even the strictest con- 
formity to the established discipline and opinions 
of the church, will avail but little to the enlarge- 
ment of Christ's kingdom, without a strict spirit 
of personal watchfolness, habitud self^enial, 
and laborious exertion. 

: Though it is not here intended to animadvert 
on any political complaint which is not in some 
sort connected with religion, yet it is presumed 
it may not be thought quite foreign to the pre- 
sent purpose to remark, that among the reigning 
complaints against our civil administration, the 

^ 4 
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most plausible seems to be that excited by the 
supposed danger of an invasion on the liberty of 
the preas. Were this apprehension well founded, 
we should indeed be threatened by one of the 
most grievous misfortunes that can befall a free 
country. The liberty of the press is not only a 
most noble privQege itself, but the guardian of 
all our other liberties and privileges, and, hot- 
withstanding the abuse which has lately been 
made of this valuable possession, yet every man 
of a sound unprejudiced mind is well aware that 
true liberty of every kind is scarcely inferior in 
importance to any object for which human ac- 
tivity can contend. Nay, the very abuse of a 
good often makes us more sensible of the value 
of the good itself. Fair and well-proportioned 
Freedom will ever retain all her native beauty to 
a judicious eye, nor will the genuine loveliness 
of her form be the less prized for our having 
lately contemplated the distorted features and 
false colouring of her caricature, as presented to 
us by the daubing hand of Gallic patriots. 

But highly as the freedom of the press ought 
to be valued, would it really be so very heavy a 
misfortune, if corrupt and inflammatory publi- 
cations, calculated to destroy that virtue which 
every good man is anxious to preserve, that 
peace which every honest man is struggling to 
secure, should, just at this alarming period, be 
somewhat difficult to be obtained? Would it 
be so very grievous a national calamity, if the 
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crooked progeny of treason and blasphemy 
should find it a little inconvenient to venture 
forth from their lurking-holes, and range abroad 
in open day ? Is the cheapness of poison, or the 
facility with which it may be obtained, to be 
reckoned among the real advantages of medi- 
cinal repositories? And can the easiness of 
access to seditious or atheistical writings be seri- 
ously numbered among the substantial blessings 
of any country ? Would France, at this day, 
have had much solid cause of regret, if most of 
the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, and D'Alem- 
bert, the prolific seed of their wide-spreading 
tree, had found more difficulty in getting into 
the world, or been less profusely circulated when 
in it ? And might not England at this moment 
have been just as happy in her ignorance, if the 
famous orations of Citizen Dupont and Citizen 
Manuel had been confined to their own enlight- 
ened and philosophical countries ? * 

* Extract from Mons, ManuePs Letter to the National 
Convention, dated January 26. 1795. 

** The priests of a republic are its magistrates, the law 
its gospel. What mbsion can be more august than that 
of the instructors of youth, who, having themselves escaped 
from the hereditary prejudice of all sects, point out to 
the human race their inalienable rights, founded upon that 
sublime wisdom which pervades all nature. Religious 
faith, impressed on the mind of an infant seven years old, 
will lead to perfect slavery ; for dogmas at that age are 
only arbitrary commands. Ah ! what is belief, without 
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To return to these orations : — We have too 
often, in our own nation, seen and deplored the 
mischiefs of irreligion, arising incidentally from 
a neglected or an abused education. But what 
mischiefs will not irreligion produce, when, in 
the projected schools of France, as announced 
to us by the two metaphysical legislators above 
mentioned, impiety shall be taught by system ? 
wh^i out of the mouths of babes and suddings 
the monstrous opinions, exhibited by Dupont and 
Manuel, shall be perfected? when the fruits 
of atheism, dropping from their newly*planted 
tree of liberty, shall pollute the very fountains of 
knowledge? when education, being poisoned 
in aU her springs, the rising generation will be 
taught to look on atheism as decorous, and 
Christianity as eccentric? when atheism shall 



examination, without conviction ? It renders men either 
melancholy or mad, &c. 

** Legislators ! Virtue wants neither temples nor syna- 
gogues. It is not from priests we learn to do good or 
noble actions. No religion must be taught in schools 
which are to be national ones. To prescribe one, would 
be to prefer it to all others. There history must speak of 
sects, as she speaks of other events. It would become 
your wisdom, perhaps, to order that the pupils of the 
Republic should not enter the temples before the age of 
seventeen. Reason must not be taken by surprise, &c 
Hardly were children born before diey fell into the hands 
of priests, who first blinded their eyes, and then delivered 
them over to kings. Wherever kings cease to govern, 
priests must cease to educate.' 



» 
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be considerJed as a proof of acconiplished breed- 
ing, and religion as the stamp of a vulgar edu- 
eation ? when the regular course of obedience 
to masters and tutors will consist in renouncing 
the hope of everlasting happiness, and in de- 
riding the idea of future punishment? when 
every man and every child, in conformity with 
the principles professed in the Convention, shaU 
presume to say with his tongue, what hitherto 
even the fool has only dared to say in his heart, 
T^at there is no God ? ♦ 

Christianity, whicb involves the whole duty 
of man, divides that duty into two portions, -— 
the love of God, and the love of our neighbour* 
Now, as these two principles have their being 
from the same source, and derive their vitality 
from their union, so impiety furnishes the direct 

* It is a remarkable circumstance, that though the' 
French are continually binding themselves by oaths, they 
have not mentioned the name of God in any oath which 
has been invented since the Revolution. It may also 
appear curious to the English reader, that though in idmost 
all the addresses of congratulation, which were sent by 
the associated clubs from this country to the National 
Convention, the success of the French arms was in part 
ascribed to Divine Providence, yet in none of the answers 
was the least notice ever taken of this. And to show how 
the same spirit spreads itself among every description of 
men in France, their Admiral Latouche, afber having de- 
scribed the dangers to which his ship was exposed in a 
storm, says, We owe our existence to the tutelary genius 
which watches over the destiny of the French RepubUc, and 
the defenders of liberty and equdlUy / / 
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converse, — thai atheism, which destroys a]l 
belief in, and of course cuts off all love of and 
communion with God, disqualifies for the due 
performance of the duties of civil and social life. 
There is, in its way, the same consistency, agree- 
ment, and uniformity, between the principles 
which constitute an infidel and a bad member 
of society, as' there is between giving *^ glory to 
God in the highest," and exercising *^ peace and 
good will to men.** 

My fellow Christians ! This is not a strife of 
words ; this is not a controversy about opinions 
of comparatively small importance, such as 
you have been accustomed at home to hear 
even good men dispute upon, when perhaps they 
would have acted a more wise and amiable part 
had they remained silent, sacrificing their mutual 
differences on the altar of Christian charity: 
but this bold renunciation of the first great fun- 
damental article of faith, this daring rejection 
of th§ Supreme Creator and Ruler of the world, 
is laying the axe and striking with a vigorous 
stroke at the root of all human happiness. It is 
tearing up the very foundation of human hope, 
and extirpating every true principle of human 
excellence. It is annihilating the very existence 
of virtue, by annihilating its motives, its sanc- 
* tions, its obligations, its object, and its end. 
That atheism will be the favoured and the 
popular tenet in France seems highly probable ; 
whilst in that wild contempt of all religion, which 
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has lately had the arrogance to call itself toler* 
ation, it is not improbable that Christianity itself 
may be tolerated in that country, as a sect not 
persecuted, perhaps, but derided. It is, however, 
far from clear, that this will be the case, if the 
new doctrines should become generally preva- 
lent. Atheists are not without their bigotry; 
they too have their spirit of exclusion and mo- 
nopoly in a degree not inferior to the most 
superstitious monks. And that very spirit of 
intolerance which is now so much the object of 
their invective, would, probably, be no less the 
rule of their practice, if their will should ever 
be backed by power. It is true that Voltaire 
and the other great apostles of infidelity have 
employed all the acuteness of their wit to con- 
vince us that irreligion never persecutes. To 
prove this, every art of false citation, partial 
extract, suppressed evidence, and gross misre- 
presentation, has been put in practice. But if 
this unsupported assertion were true, then Poly- 
carp, Ignatius, Justin, Cyprian, and Basil, did 
not sufier for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. Then the famous Christian apologists, 
most of them learned converts from the pagan 
philosophy, idly employed tiieir zeal to abate a 
clamour which did not exist, and to propitiate 
emperors who did not persecute. Then Tacitus, 
Trajan, Pliny, and Julian, those bitter enemies 
to Christianity, are suborned witnesses on her 
side. Then Ecclesiastical History is a series of 
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^sehoods, and the Book of Martyrs a legend 
of romance. * 

That one extravagant mischief should produce 
its opposite, is agreeable to the ordinary course 
of human events ; that to the credulity of a 
dark and superstitious religion, a wanton con- 
tempt of all decency, and an unbridled profane- 
ness, should succeed; that to a government 
absolutely despotic, an utter abhorrence of all 
restraint and subordination should follow, though 
it is deplorable, yet it is not strange. The human 
mind, in flying from the extreme verge of one 
error, seldom stops till she has reached the 
opposite extremity. She generally passes by 
with a lofty disdain the obvious truth which lies 
directly in her road, and which is indeed com- 
monly to be found in the mid-way, between the 
error she is flying from and the error she is 
pursuing. 

Is it a breach of Christian charity to conclude, 
from a view of the present state of the French, 
that since that deluded people have given up 
God, God, by a righteous retribution, seems to 

« 
* It may be objected here, that this is not applicable to 
the state of France ; for that the Roman emperors were 
not atheists or deists, but polytheists, with an established 
religion. To this it may be answered, that modern infi- 
dels not only deny the ten pagan persecutions, but accuse 
Christianity of being the only persecuting religion ; and 
affirm, that only those who refuse to embrace it discover 
a spirit of toleration. 
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have renounced them for a time, and to have 
given them over to their own hearts' lusts, to 
work iniquity uoith greediness ? If such is their 
present career, what is likely to be their ap- 
pointed end ? How fearfully applicable to them 
seems that awful denunciation against an ancient^ 
offending people : — ^^ The Lord shall smite thee 
with madness, and blindness, and astonishment 
of heart ! " 

It is no part of the present design to enter 
into a detail of their political conduct ; but I 
cannot omit to remark, that the very man in 
their long list of kings, who seemed best to have 
deserved their assumed appellation otMost Chris^ 
tian, was also most favourable to their acquisition 
of liberty * : his moderation and humanity faci* 
Utated dieir plans, and increased their power^ 
which, with unparalleled ingratitude, they em» 
ployod to degrade his person and character in 
the eyes of mankind, by the blackest and most 
detestable arts, and at length to terminate his 
calamities by a crime which has excited the grief 
and indignation of all Eiurope. 

On the trial and murder of that most unfor- 
tunate king, and on the inhuman proceedings 
which accompanied them, I shall purposely 
avoid dwelling; for it is not the design of these 

* Of this the French themselves were so. well per- 
suadedy that the title of Resiorateur de la Liberti FraU" 
fotsCf was solemnly given to Louis the XVIth by the Con- 
Btitiient Assembly. 
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remarks to excite the passions. I will only say, 
that so monstrous has-been the inversion of itll 
order, law, humanity, justice, received opinion^ 
good faith, and religion, that the conduct of Ms 
bloody executioners seems to have exhibited the 
most scrupulous conformity with the principles 
announced in the speeches we haire been consi- 
dering. In this one instance we must not call 
the French an inconsequent people. Savage 
brutality, rapine, treason, and murder, have been 
the noxious fruit gathered from these thorns, — - 
the baneful produce of these thistles. An* over- 
turn of all morals has been the well-proportioned 
offspring of a subversion of all principle. 

But, notwithstanding the consistency, in this 
instance, between cause and consequence; so 
new and surprising have been the turns iii their 
extraordinary projects, that to foretell what their 
next enterprise would be from what their last 
has been, has long baffled all calculation, has 
long bid defiance to all conjecture. Analogy 
from history, the study of past events, and an 
investigation of present principles and passions ; 
judgment, memory, comparison, combination, 
and deduction, afibrd human sagacity but very 
slender assistance in its endeavours to develope 
their future plans. We have not even the data 
of consistent wickedness on which to build ra- 
tional conclusions. Their crimes, though visibly 
connected by uniform depravity, are yet so sur- 
prisingly diversified by interfering absurdities, 
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as to furnish no ground on which reasonable 
argument can be founded. Nay, such is their 
incredible eccentricity, that it is hardly extra- 
vagant to affirm, that improbability is become 
rather an additional reason for expecting any 
given event to take place. 

But let us, in this yet happy country, learn at 
least one great and important truth, from the 
errors of this distracted people. Their conduct 
has awiully illustrated a position, which is not 
the less sound for having been often contro- 
verted, that no degree of wit and learning, no 
progress in commerce, no advances in the know- 
ledge of nature, or in the embellishments of art, 
can ever thoroughly tame that savage, the natural 
human heart, without religion. The arts of 
social life may give sweetness to manners, and 
grace to language, and induce, in some degree, 
a respect for justice, truth, and humanity; but 
attainments derived from such inferior causes are 
no more than the semblance and the shadow of 
the qualities derived from pure Christianity. 
Varnish is an extraneous ornament, but true 
polish is a proof of the solidity of the body on 
whose surface it is produced. It depends greatly 
on the nature of the substance, it is not super- 
induced by accidental causes, but in a good 
measure proceeds from internal soundness. 

The poets of that classic country, whose style, 
sentiments, manners, and religion the French so. 
affectedly labour to imitate, have left keen and 
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biting satires on the Roman vices. Against the 
late proceedings in France, no satirist need em- 
ploy his pen ; that of the historian will be quite 
sufficient to reprobate them : truth will be die 
severest satire ; fact will put &ble out of coun- 
tenance ; and the crimes which are usually held 
up to our abhorrence, and are rejected for their 
exaggeration in works of invention, ivill be re- 
garded as flat and feeble by those who shall 
peruse the records of the tenth of August, of 
the second and third of September, and of the 
twenty-first of January. 

If the same astonishing degeneracy in taste, 
principle, and practice, should ever come to 
flourish among usj Britain may still live to exult 
in the desolation of her cities, and in the de- 
struction of her finest montiments of art; she 
may triumph in the peopling of the fortresses of 
her rocks and her forests ; may extdt in being 
once more restored to that glorious state of 
liberty and eqtudity^ when all- subsisted by rapine 
and the chase ; when all, O enviable privilege I 
were equally savage, equally indigent, and equally 
naked ; her sons may extdl it as the restoration 
of reason, the triumph of nature,- and the con- 
summation of liberty, that they are again brought 
to feed on ac6rns, instead of bread ! Groves of 
consecrated mistletoe may happily succeed to 
useless corn-fields ; and Thor and Woden may 
hope once more to be invested with all theit 
bloody honours. 
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Let not any serious reader among us feel in* 
dignation, as if pains were ungenerously taken 
to involve their religious with their political 
opinions. Far be it from. me to wound) unne* 
eessarily, the feelings of people, many of whom 
are truly estimable ; but it is much to be sus- 
pected, that certain opinions in politics have a 
tendency to lead to certain opinions in religion^ 
Where so much is at stake, they will do well to 
keep their consciences tender, in order to which 
they should try to keep their discernment acute. 
They will do well to observe, tliat the same 
restless spirit of innovation is busily operating 
under various, though seemingly unconnected, 
forms ; to observe, that the same impatience of 
restraint, the same contempt of order, peace, 
and subordination, which makes men bad* citi- 
zens, makes them bad Christians; and that to 
this secret, but almost infallible, connection be- 
tween religious and political sentiment, does 
France owe her present unparalleled anarchy 
and impiety. 

There are doubtless in that unhappy country 
multitudes of virtuous and reasonable men, who 
rather silently acquiesce in the autliority of their 
present turbulent government, than embrace its 
principles or promote its projects from the sober 
conviction of their own judgment These, to* 
gether with those conscientious exiles whom this 
nation so honourably protects, may yet live ix> 
rejoice in the restoration of true liberty and 
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solid peace to tbe^ native country, ^lien Ught 
and order shall spring from the present darkness 
and confusion, and Uie reign of dhaos shall be 
no more. 

May I be permitted a short digression on the 
subject of the conduct of jGrreaf; Britain to these 
exiles ? It shall only be to remark, that all the 
boasted conquests of our Edwards and our 
Henries over the French nation do not confer 
such substantial glory on our own country, as 
she derives from having received, proteeted, and 
supported, among innumerable ^multitudes of 
other sufferers, at a time and under circum- 
stances so peculiarly disadvantageous to herself 
seven thousand priests^ of a nation habitually her 
enemy, and of a religion intolerant and hostile 
to her own. This is the solid triumph of true 
Christianity ; and it is worth remarking, that the 
deeds which poets and historians celebrate as 
rare and splendid actions, which they record 
as sublimie instances of greatness of soul, in the 
heroes of the pagan world, are but the ordinary 
and habitual virtues which occur in the common 
course of action among genuine Christians ; 
quietly performed without effi)rt or exertion, 
and with no view to renown or reward; but 
resulting naturally and consequently froin the 
religion to which they belong. 

So predominating is the power of an example 
we have once admired, and set up as a standard 
of imitation, and so fascinating has been the 
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ascendency of the Convention over the minds 
of those whose approbation of French politics 
commenced in the earlier periods of the Revo- 
lution, that it extends to the most trivial circum- 
stances. I cannot forbear to notice this in an 
instance which, though inconsiderable in itself,^ 
yet ceases to be so when we view it in the light 
of a prevailing symptom of the reigning disease. 
While the fantastic phraseology of the new 
republic is such, as to be almost as disgusting' 
to sound taste as their doctrines are to sound 
morals, it is curious to observe how deeply the 
addresses, which have been sent to it from the 
clubs * in this country, have been infected with 
it, as far at least as phrases and terms are objects 
of imitation. In the more leading points it is 
but justice to the French Convention to confess^- 
that they are hitherto without rivals and without 
imitators; for who can aspire to emulate that 
compound of anarchy and atheism which in 
their debates is mixed up with the pedantry of 
a school-boy, the jargon of a cabal, and the vul- 
garity and ill-breeding of a mob ? One instance 
of the prevailing cant may suffice, where a 
hundred might be adduced ; and it is not the 
most exceptionable — to demolish every existing 
law and establishment; to destroy the fortunes 
and ruin the principles of every country into 
which they are carrying their destructive arms 

* See the Collection of Addresses from England. 
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and their frantic doctrines; to untie Or cut 
asunder every bond which holds society toge- 
ther; to impose their own arbitrary shackles 
where they succeed, and to demolish every thing 
where they fail. This desolating system, by a 
most unaccountable perversion of language, they 
are pleased to call by the endearing name of 
fraternization ; and fraternization is one of the 
favourite terms which their admirers in this 
country have adopted. Little would a simple 
stranger, iminitiated in this new and surprising 
dialect, lininstructed by the political lexioo* 
graphers of modern France, imagine that the 
peaceful terms oi feUatxhdtizen and of hrotker^ 
the winning offer o{ freedom and happiness, and 
the warm embrace oH fraternity, were only watch- 
words by which they, in effect, 

" Cry havoc, 

And let slip the dogs of war." 

In numberless other instances, the fashionable 
language of France at this day would be as un- 
intelligible to the correct writers of the age of 
Louis the Fourteenth, as their fashicmable notions 
of liberty would be irreconcilable with those di 
the true revolution patriots of £ngland of his 
great contemporary and victorious rival, WiiliaBi 
the Third. 

Such is, indeed, their puerile rage fi^r no^ty 
in the invention of new words, and the perversion 
of their taste in the use of old ones, that the cele- 
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brated Vossius, whom Christina of Sweden oddly 
complimented by saying, that he was so learned 
as not only to know whence all words came, but 
whither they were going, would, were he admitted 
to the honours of a sittingj be obliged to confessi 
that he was equally puzzled to tell the one, as to 
foretell the other. 

If it shall please the Almighty in his anger to 
let loose this infatuated people, as a scourge for 
the iniquities of the human race ; if they are de- 
legated by Infinite Justice to act ^' as storm and 
tempest fulfillhig his word ;" if they are com- 
missioned to perform the errand of the destroying 
lightning or the avenging thunder-bolt, let us try 
at least to extract personal benefit fi'om national 
calamity ; let every one of us, high and low, rich 
and poor, enter upon this serious and humbling 
enquiry, how much his own individual offences 
have contributed to that awful aggregate of public 
guilt, which has required such a visitation. Let 
us carefully examine in what proportion we 
have separately added to that common stock of 
abounding iniquity, the description of whidi 
formed the character of an ancient nation, and 
is so peculiarly applicable to our own, — fPride, 
Jidness of breads and abundance of idleness. Let 
every one of us humbly enquire, in the sel£- 
suspecting language of the disciples to thdr 
Divine Master, — Lord, is it IP Let us learn 
to fear the fleets and armies of the foreign 
enemy much less than those iniquities at home 
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which this alarming dispensation may be in*^ 
tended to chastise. >> 

The war which the French htfve declared 
against us is of a kind altogether unexampled 
in every respect; insomuch, that human wisdom 
is baffled when it would pretend to > conjecture 
what may be the event But this at least we 
may safely say, that it is not so much the force 
of French bayonets, as the contamination c^ 
French principles, that ought to excite our ap« 
prehensions. We trust that, through the bless- 
ing of God, we shall be defended from their 
open hostilities, by the temperate wisdom of our 
rulers, and the bravery of our fleets and armies; 
but the domestic danger arising from licentious 
and irreligious principles among ourselves can 
only be guarded against by the personal care 
and vigilance of every one of us who values 
religion and the good order of i^ociety in this 
world, and an eternity of happiness in the 
next« 

God grant that those who go forth to fight 
our battles, instead of being intimidated by the 
number of their enemies, may bear in mind, that 
." there is no restraint with God to save by many 
or by few." And let the meanest among us who 
remains at home remember, also, that even he 
may contribute to the internal safety of his 
country, by the integrity of his private life, and 
to the success of her defenders, by following 
them with his fervent prayers* And in what 
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war ean- the sincere Christian e^er have sti*onger 
inducements and more reasonable encoultige-' 
nient to pray for the suc^eds of his country 
thto in<this? Without entering far into any 
political principles, the discussion of which 
would be in a great measure foreign to the de- 
sign of thb little tract, it may be remarked, that 
the unchristian principle of revenge is not our 
motive to this war; conquest is not our object ; 
nor have we had recourse to hostility, in order 
to efiect a change in the internal government of 
France.* The present war is undoubtedly un« 
dertaken entii^ely on defensive principles. It is 
in defence of our king, our constitution, our 
religion, our laws, and, consequently, our liberty^ 
in the sound, sober, and rational sense of that 
term. It is to defend ourselves from the savage 
Violence of a crusade, made against all religion, 
as well as all government. If ever, therefore, a 
war was undertaken on the ground of self- 
defence and necessity, — if ever men might be 
literal^ said to fight j^^o aris el focis, this seems 
to be the occasion. 

The ambition of conquerors has been the 
source of great and extensive evils; religious 
fanaticism, of still greater. But little as I am 
disposed to become the apologist of either th^ 
one principle or the other, there is no extrava^ 
gance in asserting, that they have seemied inca* 

* See the Report of Mr. Htt^s Speech in the House of 
Commons on Feb. 1 3. 1 79*7, published by Woodfidl. 
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pable of producing, even in ages» that extent 
of mischief) that variety of ruin, that compre- 
hensive desolation, which philosophy^ falsely so 
called, has produced in three years. 

Christians ! it is not a small thing,-r it is your 
life. The pestilence of irreligion, which you 
detest, will insinuate itself imperceptibly with 
those manners, phrases, and principles which 
you admire and adopt. It is the humble wis- 
dom of a Christian to shrink from the most 
distant approaches to sin, to abstain from the 
very appearance of evil. If we would fly from 
the deadly contagion of atheism, let us fly from 
those seemingly remote, but not very indirect, 
paths which lead to it. Let France choose this 
day whom she will serve ; but^ as for us and our 
houses^ H»e wiU serve the Lord. 

And) O gracious and long-^suffering God! 
before that awful period arrives, which shall ex- 
hibit the dreadful effects of such an edueation as 
the French nation are instituting: before a race 
cxf men can be trained up, not only without the 
knowledge of thee, but in the contempt of th7 
xnost holy laWs, do thou, in great mercy, change 
Ae he^t of this people as the heart of one roan. 
Give them not finally over to their own corrupt 
imagiaations, to their own hearts' lasts. But 
sSo^t having made them a fearful example to all 
the natioDfi of the earth, of what a peo|de am 
do, who have cast off the fear of thee, do thou 
graciously bring them bai^ to a sense of that 
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law which they have violated, and to a partici- 
pation of that mercy which they have abused; 
so that they may happily find, while the disco- 
very can be attended with hope and consolation, 
that doubtless there is a reward for the righteous ; 
verily^ there is a God whojudgeth the earth. 
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From a sick, and, in all homan probability, a 
dying bed, the writer of these pages feels an 
earnest desire to be enabled, widi the blessing 
of God, to execute a little plan which has at 
different times crossed her mind, bnt which she 
never found leisure to accomplish, till the pre- 
sent season of incapacity. 

" The importunity of friends,'* — that hack-* 
neyed apology for works of itiferior merit, is not, 
in the present instance, the less true for being 
worn threadbare. By many partial friends she 
has frequently been desired to write a volume 
exclusively on prayer. With this request she 
has always declined complying; because, among 
other reasons, she was aware that she had pre^ 
vipusly exhausted — not the subject itself wlncU 
is indeed inexhaustible, — but the slender re^ 
sources ofher own mind. 

In her, perhaps too numerous, printed work)?,* 
written on different subjects, and at distant 
periods, there are very many volumies, in which 
not only some reference has beeti mad^ but 
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some distinct portions assigned to the all-im- 
portant subject of Prayer. 

It is now her latest and warmest wish to be 
permitted to collect and examine some of those 
portions which treat more directly of this great 
duty ; to unite the scattered members into one 
compact body, and to bring each under its pro- 
per head, into one point of view. All she is 
herself able to do is to hear these extracts read 
by kind friends, and to adopt such passages ais 
she may think proper for selection. 

Perhaps the silence and solitude of her pre*^ 
sent nightly watchings may, through Divine 
grace, impress her own heart with a still deeper 
sense of the unspeakable importance and value 
of Prayer, and of the support and consolation 
which may be granted in answer to this exercise, 
when every other support and consolation must 
inevitably fail. 

However small may be the use of this little 
volume to the reader, the writer at least is 
already reaping one benefit herself from what 
she has presumed to suggest to others, — the 
benefit of feeling, as she reviews these pages^ 
how sadly she herself has fallen short in the 
duties she has so repeatedly recommended. In 
this re-examination she has sensibly felt how 
easy it is to be good upon paper, and how difii- 
cult in practice. * 

At the same time, she humbly trusts that her 
very fulures may have enabled her to touch thesie 
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subjects more experimentally than she might 
have done, had her own deficiencies been less 
powerfully recollected, and less acutely felt 

The Author ventures to hope that her valued 
friends, to whom this little volume is more espe- 
cially dedicated, will consider it as the last be- 
quest of one, who, about to quit this transitory 
scene, and feeling the deepest interest in their 
spiritual prosperity, as also for that of all her 
fellow-Christians, is desirous, by this her final 
act, to testify at least her affectionate anxiety for 
their etetnal happiness. 

The present weak state of the Author must 
apologise for inaccuracies and repetitions. 

Barley-Wood. 
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CHAP. L 

THE NECESSITY OF PRAYER FOUNDED ON THE 
CORRUPTION OF HUMAN NATURE. 

The subject of man's apostasy is so nearly con*> 
nected with the subject of Prayer, being indeed 
that which constitutes the necessity of this duty, 
that some mention of the one ought to precede 
any discussion of the other. Let, then, the con- 
viction that we have Mien from our original 
state, and that this lapse presents the most pow* 
erful incentive to prayer, furnish an apology for 
making a few preliminary remarks on this great 
article of our &ith» 

The doctrine is not the less a fundamental 
doctrine, because it has been abused to the 
worst purposes; some have erroneously con- 
sidered it as leaving us without hope» and others 
as lending an excuse to unresisted sin. It is a 
doctrine which meets us in one unbroken series 
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throughout the whole sacred volume; we find 
it from the third of Genesis, which records the 
event of man's apostasy, carried on through the 
history of its fatal consequences in all the sub- 
sequent instances of sin, individual and national, 
and running in one continued stream from the 
first sad tale of woe, to the close of the sacred 
canon in the Apocalyptic Vision. 

And, to remove the groundless hope, that 
this quality of inherent corruption belonged only 
to the profligate and abandoned, the Divine In- 
spirer of the sacred writers took especial care 
that they should not confine themselves to relate 
the sins of these alone. 

Why are the errors, the weaknesses^ and even 
the crimes of the best men recorded with equal 
fidelity ? Why are we told of the twice-repeated 
deceit of the father of the faithful ? Why of the 
single instance of vanity in Hezekiah ? Why 
of the too impetuous seal of Elijah ? Why of 
the error of the almost perfect Moses ? Why 
of the insincerity of Jacob ? Why of the far 
darker crimes of the otherwise holy David? 
Why of the departure of the wisest of men from 
that piety displayed with sublimity unparalleled 
in the dedication of the temple ? Why seems 
it to have been invariably studied, to record 
with more minute detail the vices and errors of 
these eminent men, than even those of the suc- 
cessive impious kings of Israel, and of Judah ; 
while these last are generally dismissed with the 
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brief, but melancholy sentence, that they did 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ; 
followed only by too frequent an intimation that 
they made way for a successor worse than them- 
selves? The answer is, that the truth of our 
universal lapse could only be proved by trans- 
mitting the record of those vices, from which 
even the holiest men were not exempt. 

Had the Holy Scriptures kept back from man 
the faithful delineations of the illusti'ious cha- 
racters to which we have referred, the. truth of 
the doctrine in question, though occasionally 
felt, and, in spite of his resistance, forced upon 
him, would not have been believed ; or, if be- 
lieved, would not have been acknowledged. 

Christianity hangs on a few plain truths; 
^^ that God is, and that he is the rewarder of all 
that seek him;'' that man has apostatised from 
his original character, and by it has forfeited 
his original destination ; that Christ came into 
this world and died upon the cross to expiate 
sin, and to save sinners ; that after his ascension 
into htaven, he did not leave his work imper- 
fect He sent his Holy Spirit, who performed 
his first office by giving to the apostles mira- 
culous powers. His offices did not cease therej 
he has, indeed, withdrawn his miraculous gifls, 
but he still continues his silent but powerful oper- 
ations, and that in their due order ; — first, that 
of convincing of sin, and of changing the heart 
of the sinner, before he assumes the gracious 
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charimter of the Comforter. What need, then, 
of heresies to perplex doctrines, or of philoso- 
phy to entangle^ or df wiU-wor$hippers to mul* 
tiply them ? 

We do not deny that there are, in Christ 
.tianity» hi^h and holy mysteries ; but these 
^< secret things," thoii^ they ^^ belong to God," 
have their practical uses for us ; they teach us 
humilUy, the prime Christian grace; they send 
us to prayer for die attainment of that graces 
and they exercise fiiith, tlie parent attribute of 
all other graces. 

This religion of &ets, then, the poorest lis- 
teners in the aisles of our churches understand 
suffidently, to be made by it wise unto salvatioxL 
They are saved by a practical belief of a few 
sin^e but inestimable truths. 

By these same simple trudis, martyrs and con- 
fessors, our pwsecuted saints, and our blessed 
reformers, were saved.. By these few simple 
troths, Ijoeke^ and Boyle, and Newton^ were 
^ved I not because they saw their religion 
through the glass of their philosophy, imt he- 
cause theirs was not ^< a philosophy, &lsely so 
celled t'* nor their science <^ a science of oppo- 
sition;" but a science and a philosophy miiicfa 
were made subservient; to Christianity, and be- 
cause their deep humility sanctified their asto^- 
nishing powers of mind. These wonderful mei% 
at whose feet the learned world is still satisfied 
to sit, sat themsdnres at the feet of Jesus. Had 
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there beeii any other way but the cross by which 
smners could be sared, they, perhaps, c^ all 
met], weife best qualified to have found it. 

To returni then^ to the particular doctrine 
under consideration : — Let us believe man is 
corrupt, because the Bible tells us he is to. Let 
us believe that aU were so by nature, even the 
best, since we learn it from Divine authority. 
Let us, from the same authority, trace the dii»- 
order to its source* from a fallen parent, its seat 
in a corrupt heart, its extent through the whole 
man, its universality over the entire race. 

All are willing to allow that we are subject 
to frailties, to imperfections^ to infirmities : facts 
compel us to confess a propensity to crimen; 
but worldly men confine the commission of 
them to the vulgar. But to rest here would 
lead us to a very false estimate of the doctrine 
in question, contrary to the decisive language 
of Scripture; it would establish e^rruption to 
be an accident, and not a root It would, by 
a division of ofienders into two classes, deny 
that all offences axe derived from one commQii 
principl&V^ Cf}^ t (^)>m ' ^'f^ r-"^^ * -H.. 

If, then, men would examine tBeir o^tiTbo^ 
soms as closely as they censure the faults- of 
others loudly, we should all find there the 
mcipient stirrings of many a sin, which, when 
brought into action by circumstances, produce 
consequences the most appalling. Let us, then, 
bless God, not that we are better than other 
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men, but that we are placed by Providence out \ 
of the reach of being goaded by that temptation, > ^ 
stimulated by that poverty, which, had they ; ^ V-^, 
been our lot, might have led to the same ter- 
mination. 

Let, then, the fear of God, the knowledge of 
His Word, and the knowledge of ourselves, 
teach us that there is not, by nature, so wide a 

' ? diffibrehce between ourselves and otheris as we 
fondly imagine f that there is not, by nature, a 

/ j , great gulf fixed, that they who are on this side 
might not have passed over to the other* Let 
. t us not look to any superior virtue, to any native 
strength of our own; but let us look with a 
lively gratitude to that mercy of God which has 
preserved us from the temptations to which they 
have yielded. But, above all, let us look to that 
preventing and restraining grace which is with- 
held frotn none who ask it : without this all- 
powerful grace, Latimer might have led Bonner 
to. the stake ; with it, Bonner might have as- 
cend<ed the sca£Pold, a martyr to true religion. 
Without this grace, Luther might have fattened 
an the sale of indulgences; and^ with it, Leo 
the Tenth ^might have accomplished the bless^ 
work of Reformation. . ' / • ' , ,- /yj t 
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THE DUTY OF PRAYER INFERRED FROM THE 
HELPLESSNESS OF MAN. 

Man is not only a sinful, he is also a helpless, 
and therefore a dependent, being. This oilers 
new and powerful motives for the necessity of 
prayer, the necessity of looking continually to a 
higher power, ta a better strength than our own. 
If that Power sustain us not, we fall ; if He 
direct us not,. we wander. His guidance is not 
only perfect freedom, but perfect safety. Our 
greatest danger begins from the moment we 
imagine we are able to go alone. 

The sd^sufiiciency of man arising from bis 
imaginary dignity is a favourite doctrine with 
the nominal Christian. He feeds his pride with 
this pernicious aliment. And, as we hear much, 
so we hear falsely, of the dignity of human na- 
ture. Prayer, founded on the true principles of 
Scripture, alone teaches us wherein our true 
dignity consists. The dignity of a fallen crea* 
ture is a perfect anomaly. True dignity, con- 
trary to the common opinion, that it is an 
inherent excellence, is actually a sense of the 
want of it : it consists not in our valuing our- 
selves, but in a continual feeling of our depend- 
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ence upon God, and an unceasing aim at con- 
formity to his image. 

Nothing but a humbling sense of the sinfid- 
ness of our nature, of our practised offences, of 
our utter helplessness, and constant dependence, 
can bring us to fervent and persevering prajer. 
How did the &ith of the saints of old flourish 
under a darker dispensation, through all the 
clouds and ignorance which obscured their 
views of God I ^^ They looked unto Him, and 
were enlightened ! " How do their slender 
means and high attainments reproach us i 

David found that the strength and spirit of 
nature which had enabled him to resist the lion 
and the bear, did not enable him to resist his 
outward temptations, nor to conquer his inward 
corruptions. He therefore prayed, not only 
for deliverance ^^ from blood-guiltiness,'' for a 
grievously remembered sin ; he prayed for the 
principle of piety, for the Jbimtain of holiness, 
for " the creation of a clean heart," for " the 
renewing of a right spirit," for ^^ truth in the 
inward parts," that the *< comfort of God's help 
might be granted him." This uniform avowal 
of the secret workings of sin, this uniform de^ 
pendence on the mercy of God to pardon, and 
the grace of God to assist, render bis precatory 
addresses, though they are those of a sovereign 
and a warrior, so universally applicable to the 
case of every private Christian. 

One of our best poet% -^ himself an iffisue^- 
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cessful courtieri *— from a personal experience 
of the mortifying feelings of abject solicitation, 
has said, that if there were the man in the world 
whom he was at liberty to hate, he woidd wish 
him no greater ponishmoit than attendance and 
dependence. But he applies the heavy penalty 
of this wish to the dependants on mortal 
greatness. 

Now, attendance and dependence are the 
very essence both of the safety and happiness 
of a Christian. Deptodence . on God is his 
only true liberty, as attendance on Him is his 
only true consolation. The suitor for human 
favour is liable to continual disappointment; — 
if he knock at the door of his patron, there is 
probably a g«ieral order not to admit him. In 
the higher case, there is a special promise, that 
'^ to him that knocks it shall be opened." The 
human patron hates importonity ; the heavenly 
Patron invites it. The one receives his suitor 
according to his humour, or refuses bis admis^ 
sion from the caprice of the moment ; with the 
other, ^^ there is no variableness, nor shadow oS 
turning." " Come unto me," is .His uniform 
invitation. The Almighty Donor never puts 
oiF His humble petitioner to a more convenient 
season. His Court of Requests is always open. 
He receives the petition as soon as it is offered ; 
He grants it as soon as it is made ; and though 
He will not dispense with a continuance of the 
application, yet to every fresh application He 
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promises fresh support. He will still be soli- 
cited, but it is in order that He may still bestow. 
Repeated gifts do not exhaust His bounty, nor 
lessen His power of fulfilment Repeated so- 
licitation, so far from wearying His patience, is 
an additional call for His favour* 

Nor is the lateness of the petition any bar to 
its acceptance : He likes it should be early, but 
He rejects it not though it be late. 

And as past mercies on God's part, so, to the 
praise of His grace be it said, that past offences 
on oiir own part are no hinderance to the appli- 
cation of hearty repentance, or the answer of 
fervent prayer. 

The man in power has many claimants on 
his favour, and comparatively few boons to 
bestow. The God of Power has all things in 
His gift, and only blames the solicitor for com- 
ing so seldom, or coming so late, or staying so 
little a while. He only wishes that His best 
gifts were more earnestly sought. 

When we solicit an earthly benefactor, it is 
often upon the strength of some pretence to his 
favour, — the hope of some reward for past ser- 
vices : even if we can produce little claim, we 
insinuate something like merit. But when we 
approach our heavenly Benefactor, so far from 
having any thing like claim, any thing like 
merit, to produce, our only true and our only 
acceptable plea, is our utter want both of claim 
and merit, — is the utter destitution of all that 
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can recommend us; yet we presume to ask 
favour, when we deserve nothing but rejection ; 
we are encouraged to ask for eternal happiness, 
when we deserve only eternal punishment. 
Though we have nothing to produce but dis- 
loyalty, we ask for the privileges of subjects • 
though nothing but disobedience to offer, we 
plead the privileges of children, — we implore 
the tenderness of a father. 

The petitioner to human power, who may 
formerly have offended his benefactor, contrives 
to soften his displeasure, by representing that 
the offence was a small one. The devout peti- 
tioner to God uses no such subterfuge. In the 
boldness of &ith, and the humility of repent-i^ 
ance, he cries, " Pardon my iniquity, for it is 
greatJ* 

He who does not believe this fundamental 
truth, ^^ the helplessness of man," on which 
the other doctrines of the Bible are built, — 
even he who does nominally profess to assent 
to it as a doctrine of Scripture ; yet, if he does 
not experimentally acknowledge it ; if he does 
not feel it in the convictions of his own awak- 
ened conscience, in his discover^ of the evil 
wrokings of his own heart, and the wrong pro- 
pensities of his own nature, all bearing dieir 
testimony to its truth, — such a one will not 
pray earnestly for its cure, — will not pray with 
that feeling of his own helplessness, with that 
sense of dependence on Divine assistance, which 
alone makes prayer efficacious. 
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Of this corruption he can never attain an 
adequate conception, till his progress in religion 
has opened his eyes on what is the natural state 
of man. Till this was the case, he himself was 
as £Eir from desiring the change as he was from 
believing it necessary. He does not even sus- 
pect its existence, till he is in some measure 
delivered from its dominion. 

Nothing will make us truly humble, nothing 
will make us constantly vigilant, nothing will 
entirely lead us to have recourse to prayer so 
fervently or so frequently, as this ever*abiding 
sense of our corrupt and helpless nature, as our 
not being able to ascribe any disposition in 
ourselves to any thing that is good, or any 
power to avoid, by our oivn strength, any thing 
that is evil. 
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CHAP. III. 



prayer: — ITS DEFINITION. 



Prayer is the application of want to Him who 
alone can relieve it, the voice of sin to Him who 
alone can pardon it. It is the urgency of po- 
verty, the prostration of humility, the fervency 
of penitence, the confidence of trust It is not 
eloquence, but earnestness; not figures of speech, 
but compunction of soul. It is the ^^ Lord, save 
us, we perish," of drowning Peter ; the cry of 
faith to the ear of mercy. 

Adoration is the noblest employment of 
created beings ; confession, the natural language 
of guilty creatures ; praise, the spontaneous ex- 
pression of pardoned sinners. Prayer is desire ; 
the abasement of contrition ; the energy of gra- 
titude. It is not a mere conception of the mind, 
nor an efibrt of the intellect, nor an act of the 
memory ; but an elevaticHi of the soul towards 
its Midler. It is the devout breathing of a 
creature struck with a sense of its own misery, 
and of the infinite holiness of Him whom it is 
addressing, exp^imentally convinced of its own 
emptiness, and of the abundant fiilness of God, 
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of his readiness to hear, of his power to help, 
of his willingness to save. It is not an emotion 
produced in the senses, nor an effect wrought 
by the imagination ; but a determination of the 
will, an effusion of the heart 

Prayer is the guide to self-knowledge, by 
prompting us to look after our sins, in order to 
pray against them ; it is a motive to vigilance, 
by teaching us to guard agsinst those sins 
which, through self-examination, we have been 
enabled to detect. 

Prayer is an act both of the understanding 
and of the heart. The understanding must 
apply itself to the knowledge of the Divine per- 
fections, or the heart will not be led to ithe 
adoration of them. It would not be a reasonable 
service, if the mind was excluded. It must be 
rational worship, or the human worshipper 
would not bring to the service the distinguish- 
ing faculty of his nature, which is reason. It 
must be spiritual worship, or it would want the 
distinctive quality to make it acceptable to Him 
who is a Spirit, and who has declared that he 
will be worshipped ^^ in spirit and in truth." 

Prayer is right in itself as the most powerful 
means of resisting sin and advancing in holiness. 
It is above all right, as every thing is which has 
the authority of Scripture, the command of God, 
and the example of Christ. 

There is a perfect consistency in all the or- 
dinations of God; a perfect congruity iii the 
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whole scheme of his dispensations. If man 
were not a corrupt creature, such prayer as the 
Gospel enjoins would not have been necessary. 
Had not prayer been an important means for 
curing those corruptions, a God of perfect wis- 
dom would not have ordered it. He would not 
have prohibited every thing which tends to in- 
flame and promote them, had they not existed ; 
nor would he have commanded every thing that 
has a tendency to diminish and remove them, 
had not their existence been fatal. Prayer, 
therefore, is an indispensable part of his eco- 
nomy and of our obedience. 

It is a hackneyed objection to the use of 
Prayer, that it is offending the omniscience of 
God to suppose he requires information of our 
wants. But no objection can be more futile.' 
We do not pray to inform God of our wants, 
but to express our sense of the wants which he 
already knows. As he has not so much made 
his promises to our necessities as to our re- 
quests, it is reasonable that our requests should 
be made before we can hope that our necessities 
will be relieved. God does not promise to those 
who want that they shall " have," but to those 
who " ask ;" nor to those who need, that they 
shall " find," but to those who " seek." So far, 
therefore, from his previous knowledge of our 
wants being a ground of objection to Prayer, it 
is, in fact, the true ground for our application. 
Were he not Knowledge itself, our information 

VOL. XI. s 
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would be of as little use, as our application 
would be, were he not Goodness itself. 

We cannot attain to a just notion of Prayer 
while we remain ignorant of our own nature, of 
the nature of God as revealed in Scripture, of 
our relation to him, and dependence on him. 
If, therefore, we do not live in the daily study 
of the Holy Scriptures, we shall want the 
highest motives to his duty, and the best helps 
for performing it; if we do, the cogency of 
these motives, and the inestimable value of 
these helps, will render argument unnecessary, 
and exhortation superfluous. 

One cause, therefore, of the dulness of many 
Christians in Prayer, is their slight acquaintance 
with the sacred volume. They hear it periodi- 
cally, they read it occasionally, they are con- 
tented to know it historically, to consider it 
superficially ; but they do not endeavour to get 
their minds imbued with its spirit. If they 
store their memory with its facts, they do not 
impress their hearts with its truths. They do 
not regard it as the nutriment on which their 
spiritual life and growth depend. They do not 
pray over it ; they do not consider all its doc<* 
trines as of practical application ; they do not 
cultivate that spiritual discernment, which alone 
can enable them judiciously to appropriate its 
promises, and apply its denunciations to their 
own actual case. They do not use it as an 
unerring line to ascertain their own rectitude, 
or detect their own obliquities. 
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In our retiretDentis we too often fritter away 
our precious moments—- moments rescued from 
the world -^ in trivial, sometimes, it is to be 
feared, in corrupt thoughts. But if we must 
give the reins to our imagination, let us send 
this excursive &culty to range among great and 
noble objects. Let it stretch forward, under the 
sanction of faith aiid the anticipation of pro- 
phecy, to the accomplishment of those glorious 
promises and tremendous threatenings which 
will soon be realised in the eternal world. These 
are topics which, under the safe and sober guid« 
ance of Scripture, will fix its largest speculations, 
and sustain its loftiest flights. The same Scrip- 
ture, while it expands and elevates the mind, 
will keep it subject to the dominion of truth ; 
while at the same time it will teach it, that its 
boldest excursions must fall infinitely short of 
the astonishing realities of a fixture state. 

Though we cannot pray with a too deep sense 
of sin, we may make out sins too exclusively th^ 
object of our prayers. While we keep, with a 
self-abasing eye, our own corruptions in view, 
let us look with equal intentness on that mercy 
which cleanseth from all sin. Let our prayers 
be all humiliation, but let them not be all com<- 
plaint. When men indulge no other thought 
but that they are attainted rebels, the hopeless'- 
ness of pardon hardens them into disloyalty* 
Let them look to the mercy of the King, as well 
as to the rd^ellion of the subject. If we con- 

s 2 
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template his grace as displayed in the Gospel^ 
then, though our humility will increase, our 
despair will vanish. Gratitude in this, as in 
human instances, will create affection. ^^ We 
love him because he first loved us." 

Let us, therefore, always keep our unworthi- 
ness in view, as a reason why we stand in need 
of the mercy of God in Christ ; but never plead 
it as a reason why we should not draw nigh to 
him to implore that mercy. The best men are 
unworthy for their own sakes; the worst, on 
repentance, will be accepted for his sake, and 
through his merits. 

In prayer, then, the perfections of Grod, and, 
especially, his mercies in our redemption, should 
occupy our thoughts, as much as our sins: our 
obUgations to him as much as our departures 
from him. We should keep up in our hearts a 
constant sense of our own weakness, not with a 
design to discourage the mind and depress the 
spirits, but with a view to drive us out of our- 
selves, in search of the Divine assistance. We 
should contemplate our infirmity, in order to 
draw us to look for his strength, and to seek 
that power from God which we vainly look for 
in ourselves : we do not tell a sick fi>iend of his 
danger in order to grieve or terrify him, but to 
induce him to apply to his physician, and to 
have recourse to his remedy. 

Among the charges which have been brought 
against serious piety, one is, that it teaches men 
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to despair. The charge is just, in one sense, as 
to the fact ; but false in the sense intended. It 
teaches us to despair, indeed, of ourselves, while 
it inculcates that faith in a Redeemer, which is 
the true antidote to despair. Faith quickens the 
doubting, while it humbles the presumptuous 
spirit. The lowly Christian takes comfort in the 
blessed promise, that God will never forsake 
them that are his. The presumptuous man is 
equally right in the doctrine; but wrong in 
applying it. He takes that comfort to himself 
which was meant for another class of characters. 
The mal-appropriation of Scripture [promises 
and threatenings is the cause of much error and 
delusion. 

Some devout enthusiasts have fallen into error 
by an unnatural and impracticable disinterested- 
ness, asserting that God is to be loved exclu- 
sively for himself, with an absolute renunciation 
of any view of advantage to ourselves : yet that 
prayer cannot be mercenary, which involves 
God's glory with our own happiness, and makes 
his will the law of our requests. Though we are 
to desire the glory of God supremely ; though 
this ought to be our grand actuating principle ; 
yet he has graciously permitted, commanded, 
invited us, to attach our own happiness to this 
primary object. The Bible exhibits not only 
a beautiful, but an inseparable combination of 
both, which delivers us from the danger of pre- 
posterously imagining, that an absolute renun^ 

s 3 
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ciation of all benefit to ourselves is necessary for 
the promotion of God's glory on the one hand; 
and on the other, from seeking any happiness 
independent of him, and underiyed from him* 
In enjoining us to love him supremely^ he has 
connected an unspeakable blessing with a para- 
mount duty, the highest privil^e with the most 
positive command. 

What a triumph for the humble Christian 
to be assured, that ^^ the everlasting God, the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth," is 
the Grod of his life, to know that he is even in- 
vited to take the Lord for his God. To close 
with God's offers, to accept his invitations, to 
receive God as our portion, must surely be more 
pleasing to our heavenly Father, than separat- 
ing our happiness from his glory. To discon- 
nect our interests from his goodness, is at once 
to detract from his perfections, and to obscure 
the brightness of our own hopes. The declar- 
ations of the inspired writers are confirmed by 
the authority of the heavenly hosts. They pro- 
claim that the glory of God and the happiness 
of his creatures, so far from interfering, are con- 
nected with each other. We know but of one 
anthem composed and sung by angels, and this 
most harmoniously combines ^^ the glory of God 
in the highest, with peace on earth, and good 
will to men." 

^ The beauty of Scripture^" says the great 
Saxon reformer, << consists in pronouns." This 
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God is OUT God ; — God, even our atm God 
shall bless us. How delightful the appropria^ 
tion ! To glorify him as being in himself con- 
summate excellence, and to love him from the 
feeling that his excellence is directed to our 
felicity I Here modesty would be ingratitude, 
disinterestedness, rebellion. It would be sever- 
ing ourselves from him, in whom we live, and 
move, and are,; it would be dissolving the as- 
tonishing connection which he had condescended 
to establish between himself and his rational 
creatures. 

The Scripture saints make this union the 
chief ground of their grateful exultation: — ^' My 
strength," " my rock," " my fortress," " my de- 
liverer ! " Again, " let the God of my salvation 
be exalted !" Now take away the pronoun, and 
substitute the article the^ how comparatively cold 
is the impression ! The consummation of the 
joy arises from the peculiarity, the intimacy, the 
endearment of the relation. 

Nor to the liberal Christian is the grateful joy 
diminished, when he blesses his God as ^^ the 
God of all them that trust in him." All general 
blessings, will he say, all providential mercies, 
are mine individually, are mine as completely as 
if no other shared in the enjoyment — life, light, 
the eardi, and heavens, the sun and stars, whatso- 
ever sustains the body, and recreates the spirits I 
My obligation is as great as if the mercy had 
been made purely for me ; as great ? nay, it Is 
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greater ; — it is augmented by a sense of the 
millions who participate in the blessing. The 
same enlargement of personal obligation holds 
good, nay, rises higher, in the mercies of Re- 
demption. The Lord is my Saviour, as com- 
pletely as if he had redeemed only me» That 
he has redeemed ^^ a great multitude, which no 
man can number, of all nation^, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues," is diffusion without 
abatement; it is general participation without 
individual diminution. Each has all. 

In adoring the providence of God, we are apt 
to be struck with what is new and out of course^ 
while we too much overlook long, habitual, and 
uninterrupted mercies. But common mercies, 
if less striking, are more valuable, both because 
we have them always, and, for the reason above 
assigned, because others share them. The ordi- 
nary blessings of life are overlooked for the very 
reason that they ought to be most prized, because 
they are most uniformly bestowed. They are 
most essential to our support ; and when once 
they are withdrawn, we begin to find that ihey 
are also most essential to our comfort. Nothing 
raises the price of a blessing like its removal^ 
whereas it was its continuance which should 
have taught us its worth. We require novelties 
to awaken our gratitude, not considering that it 
is the duration of mercies which enhances their 
value. We want fresh excitements. We con- 
sider mercies long enjoyed as things of course^ 
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as things to which we have a sort of claim by 
prescription ; as if God had no right to with- 
draw what he has once bestowed ; as if he were 
obliged to continue what he has once been pleased 
to confer. 

But that the sun has shone unremittingly from 
the day that God created him, is not a less stu- 
pendous exertion of power, than that the hand 
which fixed him in the heavens, and marked out 
his progress through them, once said by his ser- 
vant, ^^ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon." That 
he has gone on in his strength, driving his unin- 
terrupted career, and ^^ rejoicing as a giant to 
run his course," for six thousand years, is a more 
astonishing exhibition of Omnipotence than that 
he should have been once suspended by the hand 
which first set him in motion. That the ordi- 
nances of heaven, that the established laws of 
nature, should have been for one day interrupted 
to serve a particular occasion, is a less real won- 
der, and certainly a less substantial blessings 
than that in such a multitude of ages they should 
have pursued their appointed course, for the 
comfort of the whole system. 

As the affections of the Christian ought to be 
set on things above, so it is for them that his 
prayers will be chiefly addressed. God, in pro- 
mising to ^^ give those who delight in him the 
desire of their heart," could never mean tem- 
poral things, for these they might desire impro^ 
perly as to the object, and inordinately as to 
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the degree. The promise relates principdly to 
spiritual blessings. He not only gives us these 
mercies, but the very desire to obtain them is 
also his gift. Here our prayer requires no qua* 
lifying, no conditioning, no limitation. We can- 
not err in our choice, for God himself is the ob- 
ject of it r we cannot exceed in the degree, unless 
it were possible to love him too well, or to please 
him too much. 

God show^ his munificence in encouraging us 
to ask most earnestly for the greatest things, by 
promising that the smaller ** shall be added unto 
us." We therefore acknowledge his liberality 
most, when we request the highest favours. He 
manifests his infinite superiority to earthly 
fathers, by chiefly delighting to confer those spi- 
ritual gifts which they less solicitously desire for 
their diildren, than those worldly advantages 
on which God sets so little value. 

We should endeavour to render our private 
devotions effectual remedies for our own parti- 
cular sins. Prayer against sin, in general, is 
jtoo indefinite to reach the individual case. We 
must bring it home to our own hearts, else we 
may be confessing another man's sins, and over- 
looking our own. If we have any predominant 
fiiult, we should pray more especially against 
that fault If we pray for any virtue of which 
we particularly stand in need, we should dwell 
on our own deficiencies in that virtue, till our 
$M)uls beoome de^ly affected with our want of 
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it. Our prayers should be circumstantial, not, 
as was before observed, for the information of 
Infinite Wisdom, but for the stirring up of our 
own dull affections. And as the recapitulation 
of our wants tends to keep up a sense of our 
dependence, the enlarging on our especial mer- 
cies will tend to keep alive a sense of gratitude ; 
while indiscriminate petitions, confessions, and 
thanksgivings, leave the mind to wander in in- 
definite devotion, and unafiecting generalities, 
without personality, and without appropriation. 
It must be obvious, that we except those grand 
universal points in which all have an equal in- 
terest, and which must always form the essence 
of family, and, especially, of public prayer. 

As we ought to live in a spirit of obedience to 
his commands, so we should live in a frame of 
waiting for his blessing on our prayers, and in 
a spirit of gratitude when we have obtained it. 
This is that " preparation of the heart " which 
would always keep us in a posture for duty. If 
we desert the duty because an immediate bless- 
ing does not visibly attend it, it shows that we 
do not serve God out of conscience, but selfish- 
ness; that we grudge expending on him that 
service which brings us in no immediate in- 
terest. Though he grant not our petition, let 
us never be tempted to withdraw our appli- 
cation. 

Our reluctant devotions may remind us of the 
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remark of a certain great political wit*, who 
apologised for his late attendance in parliament, 
by his being detained while a party of soldiers 
were dragging a volunteer to his duty. How 
many excuses do we find for not being in time ! 
How many apologies for brevity ! How many 
evasions for neglect ! How unwilling, too often, 
are we to come into the Divine presence, how 
reluctant to remain in it ! Those hours which 
are least valuable for business, which are least 
seasonable for pleasure, we commonly give to 
religion. Our energies, which were so readily 
exerted in the society we have just quitted, are 
sunk as we approach the Divine presence. Our 
hearts, which were all alacrity in some frivolous 
conversation, become cold and inanimate, as if 
it were the natural propeity of devotion to freeze 
the affections. Our animal spirits, which so 
readily performed their functions before, now 
slacken their vigour, and lose their vivacity. 
The sluggish body sympathises with the unwil- 
ling mind, and each promotes the deadness of 
the other ; both are slow in listening to the call 
of duty ; both are soon weary in performing it 
How do our fancies rove back to the pleasures 
we have been enjoying ! How apt are the di- 
versified images of those pleasures to mix tliem- 
selves with our better thoughts, to pull down 
our higher aspirations ! As prayer requires all 

* Mr. Sheridan. 
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the energies of the compound being of man, so 
we too often feel as if there were a confederacy 
of body, soul, and spirit, to disincline and dis- 
qualify us for it. 

When the heart is once sincerely turned to 
religion, we need not, every time we pray, ex- 
amine into every truth, and seek for conviction 
over and over again; but assume that those 
doctrines are true, the truth of which we have 
already proved. From a general and fixed im- 
pression of these principles will result a taste, a 
disposedness, a love, so intimate, that the con- 
victions of the understanding will become the 
affections of the heart. 

To be deeply impressed with a few funda- 
mental truths, to digest them thoroughly, to 
meditate on them seriously, to pray over them 
fervently, to get them deeply rooted in the heart, 
will be more productive of faith and holiness^ 
than to labour after variety, ingenuity, or ele- 
gance. The indulgence of imagination ^ill 
r£ither distract than edify. Searching aft;er in- 
genious thoughts will rather divert the attention 
from God to ourselves, than promote fixedness 
of thought, singleness of intention, and devoted- 
ness of spirit. Whatever is subtle and refined 
is in danger of being unscriptural. If we do 
not guard the mind, it will learn to wander in 
quest of novelties. It will learn to set more 
value on original thoughts than devout af- 
fections. It is the business of prayer to cast 
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down imaginations which gratify the natural 
activity of the mind, while they leave the heart 
nnhumbled. 

We should confine ourselves to the present 
business of the present moment: we should 
keep the mind in a state of perpetual depend- 
ence ; we should entertain no long views* ^ Note 
is the accepted time." << To-day we must hear 
his voice." " Give us this day our daily bread." 
The manna will not keep till to-morrow: tiv 
morrow will have its own wants, and must have 
its own petitions. To*morrow we must seek 
anew the bread of heaven. 

We should, however, avoid coming to our 
devotions with unfurnished minds. We should 
be always laying in materials for prayer, by a 
diligent course of serious reading, by treasuring 
up in our minds the most important truths. If 
we rush into the Divine presence with a vacant, 
or ignorant, or unprepared mind, with a heart 
full of the world ; as we shall feel no disposition 
or qualification for the work we are about to en- 
gage in, so we cannot expect that our petitions 
will be heard or granted. There must be some 
congruity between the- heart and the object, 
some affinity between the state of our minds and 
the business in which they are en!ployed, if we 
would expect success in the work. 

We are oflen deceived both as to the prin- 
ciple and the effect of our prayers. When, from 
some external cause, the heart is glad, the 
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spirits light, the thoughts ready, the tongue 
voluble, a kind of spontaneous eloquence is the 
result ; with this we are pleased, and this readj 
flow we are willing to impose on ourselves for 
piety. , 

On the other hand, when the mind is de- 
jected, the animal spirits low, the thoughts con- 
fused ; when apposite words do not readily pre- 
sent themselves, we are apt to accuse our hearts 
of want of fervour, to lament our* weakness, and 
to mourn that, because we have had no pleasure 
in praying, our prayers have, therefore, not 
ascended to the throne of mercy. In both cases, 
we, perhaps, judge ourselves unfairly. These 
unready accents, these faltering praises, these ill- 
expressed petitions, may find more acceptance 
than the florid talk with which we were so well 
satisfied: the latter consisted, it may be, of 
shining thoughts, floating on the fancy, eloquent 
words dwelling only on the lips; the former 
might be the sighing of a contrite spirit, abased 
by the feeling of its own unworthiness, and awed 
by the perfections of a holy and heart-searching 
God. The heart is dissatisfied with its own 
dull and tasteless repetitions, which, with all 
their imperfections. Infinite Goodness may, per- 
haps, hear with favour. * We may not only 

* Of these sort of repetitions our admirable Church 
Liturgy has been accused as a fault; but this defect, if it 
be one» happily accommodates itself to our infirmities. 
Where is the favoured being whose attention never wan- 
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be elated with the fluency but even with the 
fervency of our prayers. Vanity may grow out 
of the very act of renouncing it ; and we may 
begin to feel proud at having humbled ourselves 
so eloquently. 

There is, however, a strain and spirit of 
prayer equally distinct from that facility and 
cbpiousness for which we certainly are neyer the 
better in the sight of God, and from that con-^ 
straint and dryness for which we may be never 
the worse. There is a simple, solid, ..pious, 
strain of prayer, in which the supplicant is so 
filled and occupied with a sense of his owji, 
dependence, and of the importance of the things, 
for which he asks, and so persuaded of tb§. 
power and grace of God through Christ to giy^ 
him those things, that while he is eng^ed in it,- 
he does not merely imagine, but feels assured 
that God is nigh to him as a reconciled Father, 
so that every burden and every doubt are taken, 
off from his mind. *^ He knows," as St John 
expresses it, ^^ that he has the petitions he desired 
of God," and feels the truth of that promise, 
<^ While they are yet speaking I will hear. 
This is the perfection of Prayer. 



ders, whose heart accompanies his lips in every sentence ? 
Is there no absence of mind in the petitioner, no wander- 
ing of the thoughts, no inconstancy of the heart, which 
tHese repetitions are wisely calculated to correct, to rouse 
the dead attention, to bring back the strayed affections ? 
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CHAP. IV. 

ON THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 

It is objected by a certain class, and on the 
specious ground of humility too, though we do 
not always find the objector hii!iself quite as 
humble as his plea would be thought, that it is 
arrogant, in such insignificant beings as we are, 
to presume to lay our petty necessities before 
the Great and Glorious God, who cannot be ex- 
pected to condescend to the multitude of trifling 
and even interfering requests which are brought 
before him by his creatures. These and such 
like objections arise from mean and unworthy 
thoughts of the Great Governor of the universe. 
It seems as if those who make them considered 
the Most High as *^ such a one as themselves ;" 
a Being, who can perform a certain given quan- 
tity of business, but who would be overpowered 
with an additional quantity. Or, at best, is it 
not considering the Almighty in the light, not 
of an infinite God, but of a great man, of a 
minister, or a king, who, while he superintends 
public and national concerns, is obliged to 
neglect small and individual petitions, because 
his hands being fiill, he cannot spare that leisure 
and attention which suffice for every thing? 

VOL. XI. T 
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They do not consider him as that infinitely 
gracious Being, who, while he beholds at once 
all that is doing in heaven and in earth, is at the 
same time as attentive to the prayer of the poor 
destitute, as present to the sorrowful sighing of 
the prisoner, as if each of these forlorn creatures 
were individually the object of his undivided 
attention* 

These critics, who are for sparing the Su- 
preme Being the trouble of our prayers, and 
who, if I may so speak without profaneness» 
would relieve Omnipotence of part of his bur- 
den, by assigning to his care only such a por<- 
tion as may be more easily managed, seem to 
have no adequate conception of his attributes. 

They forget that infinite wisdom puts him as 
easily within reach of all knowledge, as infinite 
power does of all performance; that he is a 
Being in whose plans complexity makes no 
difficulty, variety no obstruction, and multipli- 
city no confusion ; that to ubiquity distance does 
not exist ; that to infinity space is annihiliited ; 
that past, present, and fiiture, are discerned 
more accurately at one glance of His eye, to 
whom a thousand years are as one day, than a 
single moment of time or a single point of space 
can be by ours. 

Another class continue to bring forward, as 
pertinaciously as if it had never been answered, 
the exhausted argument, that seeing God is im- 
mutable, no petitions of ours can ever change 
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Him : that events themselves being settled in a 
fixed and unalterable conrse, and bound in a 
fatal necessity, it is folly to think that we tan 
disturb the established laws of the unirer^e, 
or interrupt the course of Providence by our 
prayers, and that it is absurd to suppose these 
firm decrees can be reversed by any requests of 
ours. 

Without entering into the wide and trackless 
field of fate and free will, we would only observe, 
diat these objections apply equally to all hutnan 
actions as well as to prayer. It may, therefore, 
with the same propriety be urged, that seeing 
God is immutable and his decrees unalterable^ 
therefore our actions can produce no change 
in Him or in our own state. Weak as well 
as impious reasoning ! It may be questioned, 
whether even the modem French and Germah 
philosophers might not be prevailed upon to 
acknowledge the existence of God, if they might 
make such a use of his attributes. 

How much more wisdom as well as happi- 
ness results fi*om an humble Christian' spirit ! 
Such a plain practical text as ^' Draw near unto 
God, and he will draw near unto you," carries 
more consolation, more true knowledge of bis 
wants and their remedy to the heart of a pe- 
nitent sinner, than all tlie tomes of casmstry^ 
which have puzzled the world ever since thte 
question was first set afloat by its original pro- 
pounders. 

T 2 
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And as the plain man only got np and walked, 
to pn>ve there was such a thing as motion, in 
answer to the philosopher who, in an elaborate 
theory, denied it; so the plain Christian, when 
he. is borne down with the assurance that there 
is no eflScacy in prayer, require^ no better argu- 
ment to repel the assertion dian the good he 
finds in prayer itself. A Christian knows, 
because he feels, that prayer is, though in a 
way to him inscrutable, the medium of con- 
nection between God and hi^ rational creatures, 
the. method iqipointed by Him to draw down 
his blessings upon us. The Christian knows 
that prayer is die appointed means of uniting 
two ideas, one of the highest magnificence, the 
other of the most profound lowliness, within 
the compass of ima^ation ; namely, that it is 
the link of communication between ^the High 
and Lofiy One who inhabiteth eternity,'' and 
that heart of the <^ contrite in which he delights 
to dwell." He knows that this inexplicable 
union between beings so unspeakably, so essen- 
tially difiefent, can only be maintained by prayer ; 
that this is the strong but secret chain which 
unites time with etemily, earth with heaven, 
man with God. 

The plain Christian, as was before observed^ 
cannot explain why it is so; but while hefeeh 
the efficacy, he is contented to let the learned 
d^ne it I and he will no more postpone prayer 
till he can produce a chain of reasoning on the 
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roanner in which he deriyes benefit from it, 
than he will postpone eating till he can give a 
scientific lecture on the nature of digestion : he 
is contented with knowing that his meat has 
nourished him ; and he leaves it to the philoso- 
pher, who may choose to defer his meal till he 
has elaborated his treatise, to starve in the in- 
terim. The Christian feeU better .than he is 
able to explain, that the functions of his. spi- 
ritual life can no more be carried on without 
habitual prayer, than those of his natural life 
without frequent bodily nourishment* He feels 
renovation and strength grow out of the use of 
the appointed means, as necessarily in the one 
case as in the other. He feels that the health 
of his soul can no more. be sustained, and its 
powers kept in continual vigour by ^'^jprayers 
■ of a distant day, than his body by die aliment o{ 
a distant day. 

But there is one motive to the duty in ques- 
tion, far more constraining to the true believer 
than all others that can be named; more imr 
perative than any argument on its utility, than 
any convictions of its efficacy, even than any 
experience of its consolations. Prayer is the 
command of God; the plain, positive, repeated 
injunction of the Most High, who declares 
^^ He will be enquired of." This is enough to 
secure the obedience of the Christian^ even 
though a promise were not, as it always is, at- 
tached to the command. But in this case, to 

T 3 
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our unspeakable comfort, the promise is as clear 
as the precept: ^^ Ask^ and ye shall receive*^ 
This is encouragement enough for die plain 
Christian. As to the manner in which prayer 
is made to coincide with the general scheme of 
Ood's plan in the government of human a0airs ; 
how God has left himself at liberty to reconcile 
our prayer with his own predetermined will; 
the Christian does not very critically examine, 
his precise and immediate duty being to pray, 
and not to examine. 

In the mean time, it is enough for the huinble 
beUever to be assured, that the Judge of all 
the earth is doing right : it is enough for him 
to be assured in that word of God ^^ which can- 
not lie," of numberless actual instances of the 
efficacy of prayer in obtaining blessings and 
averting calamities both national and indivir 
dual : it is enough for him to be convinced ex- 
perimentally, by that internal evidence which is, 
perhaps, paramount to all other evidence, the 
comfort he himself has received from prayer, 
when all other comforts have failed ; and, above 
all, to end with the same motive with which 
we began, the only motive indeed which he 
requires for the performance of any duty, -r- it 
is motive enough for him, — that Thm saith the 

Others there are, who, perhaps, npt contro- 
verting any of these premises, yet neglect to 
buUd practical consequences on the admission 
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of them ; who neither denying the duty nor the 
efficacy of prayer, yet go on to live either in 
the irregular observance or the total neglect of 
it, as appetite, or pleasure, or business, or hu- 
mour, may happen to predominate; and who, 
by living almost without prayer, may be said 
" to live almost without God in the world." 
To such we can only say, that they little know 
what they lose. The time is hastening on when 
they will look upon those blessings as invalu- 
able, which now they think hot worth asking 
for ; when they will bitterly regret the absence 
of those means and opportunities which now 
they either neglect or despise. " Oh, that they 
were wise ! that they understood this ! that they 
would consider their latter end !" 

There are, again, others, who, it is to be feared, 
having once lived in the habit of prayer, yet not 
having been well grounded in those principles 
of faith and repentance on which genuine prayer 
is built, have, by degrees, totally discontumed it. 
" They do not find," say they, " that their afiairs 
prosper the better or are the worse ; or, perhaps, 
they were unsuccessful in their affairs even be- 
fore they dropt the practice, and so had iio enr 
couragement to go on." But they do not kno'w 
that they had no encouragement; they do not 
kn&w how much worse their afiairs might have 
gone on, had they discontinued it sooner, or how 
their prayers helped to retard their ruin. Or they 
do not kn&w that, perhaps, " they asked amiss," 

T 4 
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or that, if they had obtained what they asked, 
they might have been far more unhappy. For a 
true believer never " restrains prayer," because 
he is not certain that he obtains every individual 
request ; for he is persuaded that God, in com- 
passion to our ignorance, sometimes in great 
mercy withholds what we desire, and often dis- 
appoints his most favourite children by giving 
them not what they ask, but what he knows is 
really good for them. The froward child, as s, 
pious prelate * observes, cries for the shining 
blade, which the tender parent withholds, know- 
hig it would cut his fingers. 
- Thus to persevere when we have not the en- 
couragement of visible success, is an evidence 
of tried faith. Of this holy perseverance Job 
was a noble instance. Defeat and disappoint- 
ment rather stimulated than stopped kis prayers. 
Though in a vehement strain of passionate elo- 
quence he exclaims, " I cry out of wrong, but I 
am not heard ; I cry aloud, but there is no 
judgment :" yet so persuaded was he, notwith- 
standing, of the duty of continuing this holy im- 
portunity, that he persisted against all human 
hope, till he attained to that exalted pitch of 
unshaken &ith, by which he was enabled to 
break out into that sublime apostrophe, *^ Though 
he slay me, yet I will trust in him.*' 

But may we not say that there is a con- 

* Bishop Hall. 
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siderable class, who not only bring none of the 
objectionsL which we have stated against the use 
of prayer; who are so far from rejecting, that 
they are exact and regular in the performance 
of it ; who yet take it up on as low ground as is 
consistent with their ideas. of their own safety ; 
who, while they consider prayer as an indis- 
pensable form, believe nothing of that change 
of heart and of those holy tempers which it is 
intended to produce? Many, who yet adhere 
scrupulously to the letter, are so &r from eur 
tering into the spirit of this duty, that they are 
strongly incUned to suspect those of hypocrisy 
or fa^ticism who adopt the true scripturd 
m^w^ of prayer. Nay, as even the Bible may 
be so wrested as to be made to speak almost 
any language in support of almost any opinion, 
these persons lay hold on Scripture itself, to 
bear them out in their own slight views of this 
duty ; and they profess to borrow from thence 
the ground of that censure which they cast on 
the more serious Christians. Among the many 
passages which have been made to convey a 
meaning foreign to their original designs, none 
have been seized upon with more avidity by 
such persons than the pointed censures of our 
Saviour on those ^^ who for a pretence make long 
prayers ; as well as on those who use vain repe- 
titions, and think they shall be heard for much 
speaking." Now the things here intended to be 
reproved were the hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
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and the ignorance of the heathen, together with 
the error of all those who depended on the 
success of their prayers, while they imitated the 
deceit of the one or the folly of the other. 
But our Saviour never meant that those severe 
reprehensions should cool or abridge the devo- 
tion of pious Christians, to which they do not 
at all apply. 

More or fewer words, however, so litde con« 
stitute the true value of prayer, thfit there is no 
doubt but one of the most affecting specimens 
on record is the short petition of the publican, 
full fraught as it is with that spirit of contrition 
and self-abasement which is the very principle 
and soul of prayer. And this specimen, per- 
haps, is the best model for that sudden lifting 
up of the heart which we call ejaculation. But we 
doubt, in general, whether the few hasty words, 
to which these frugal petitioners would stint the 
scanty devotions of others and themselves!, will 
be always found ample enough to satisfy the 
humble penitent, who, being a sinner, has much 
to confess : who, hoping he is a pardoned sinner, 
has much to acknowledge. Such a one, perhaps, 
cannot always pour out the fulness of his soul 
within the prescribed abridgments. 

Even the sincerest Christian, when he wishes 
to find his heart warm, has oflen to lament its 
coldness. Though he feel that he has received 
much, and has, therefore, much to be thankful 
for, yet he is not able at once to bring his w^- 
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ward spirit into such a posture as shall fit it for 
the solemn duty. Such a one has not merely 
his form to repeat, but he has his tempers to 
reduce to order, his affections to excite, and his 
peace to make. His thoughts may be realising 
the sarcasm of the prophet on the idol Baal, 
^^ they may be gone a journey," and must be 
recalled; his heart, perhaps, '^ sleepeth, and 
must be awaked." A devout supplicant, too, 
will labour to affect and warm his mind with a 
sense of the great and gracious attributes of 
God, in imitation of the holy men of old. Like 
Jehoshaphat, he will sometimes enumerate ^^ the 
power and the might, and the mercies of the 
Most High,'' in order to stir up the sentiments 
of awe, and gratitude, and love, and humility 
in his own soul.* He will labour to imitate the 
example of his Saviour, whose heart dilated with 
the expression of the same holy affections. 

<^ I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth." A heart thus animated, thus warmed 
with Divine love, caqnot always scrupulously 
limit itself to the mere business of prayer, if I 
may so speak. It cannot content itself with 
merely spreading out its own necessities, but 
expands in contemplating the perfections of Him 
to whom he is addressing them. 

The humble supplicant, though he be no 
longer governed by a love of the world, yet 

* 2 Chron. xx. 5, 6. 
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grieves to find that he cannot . totally z^^^ln^ 
it from his thoughts. Though he has, qu this 
whole, a deep sense of his own wants, and of 
the abundant provision which is made for them 
in the Gospel ; yet, when he most wishes to J3ie 
rejoicing in those strong motives for lavesaiu) 
gratitude, alas ! even then he has to nK»ui!n!bisi 
worldliness, bis insensibility, his deadjaess... J~£$ 
has to deplore the littleness and vanity tof the 
objects which are even then drawing away'his 
heart ftom his Redeemer. The best Chri&itiaii 
is but too liable, during the temptations of the 
day, to be ensnared by ^^ the lust of die ey€^ 
and the pride of life," and is not always brought9 
widiout effibrt, to reflect that he is but dust and 
ashes. How can even, good persons, who ate 
just come, perhaps^ from listening to the flattery 
of their fellow-worms, acknowledge before Qo^ 
without any preparation of the heart,, that they 
are miserable sinners ? They require a little 
time to impress on their own souls the truth of 
that solemn confession of sin which they are 
making to him, without which, brevity and not 
length might constitute hypocrisy. 

Even the sincerely pious have in prayer 
grievous wanderings to lament, from which 
others mistakingly suppose the advanced Chris- 
tian to be exempt. Such wanderings,' that, as 
an old divine has observed, it would exceedingly 
humble a good man, could he, after he had 
prayed, be made to see his prayers written 
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down, with exact interlineations of all the vain 
and impertinent thoughts which had thrust 
themselves in amongst them. So that such a 
onC' will, indeed, from a strong sense of these 
distractions, feel deep occasion, with the pro* 
phet, to ask forgiveness for " the iniquity of his 
h^hf things;" and wodld find cause enough for 
humiliation every night, had he to lament th^ 
sins of his prayers only. 

We know that such a brief petition, as 
'' Lord, help my unbelief,-' if the supplicant be 
in so happy a frame, and the prayer be darted 
up with such strong faith, that his very soul 
mounts with the petition, may suffice to draw 
down a blessing which may be withheld from 
the more prolix petitioner : yet, if by prayer we 
do not mean a mere form of words, whether it 
be long or short, but that secret communion 
between God and the soul which is the very 
breath and being of religion, then is the Scrip- 
ture so far from suggesting that short measure 
of which it is accused, that it expressly says, 
** Pray without ceasing ; " — " Pray evermore ;'* 
— "I will that men pray every where ; " — 
** Continue instant in prayer." 

If such " repetitions " as these objectors re- 
probate stir up desires as yet unawakened, or 
protract affections already excited, (for ^^ vain 
repetitions " are such as awaken or express no 
new desire, and serve no religious purpose,) 
then are ^^ repetitions " not to be condemned. 
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And that our Saviour did not give the warning 
against *^ long prayers and repetitions," in the 
sense these objectors allege^ is evident from his 
own practice ; for once we are told ^* he con- 
tinued all night in prayer to God/' And again, 
in a most awfiil crisis of his life, it is expressly 
said, ^* He prayed the thitd time, using the same 
toords/* 

All habits gain by exercise; of course the 
Christian graces gain force and vigour by being 
called out, and, as it were, mustered in prayer. 
Love, faith, and trust in the Divine promises, if 
they were not kept alive by this stated inter- 
course with God, would wither and die. 
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CHAP. V. 

VAIN EXCUSES FOR THE NEGLECT OF PRAYER. 

There are not a few, who offer apologies fo)* 
the neglect of spiritual duties, by saying they 
believe them to be right, but that they are 
tempted to neglect the exercise of them by 
idleness or business, by company or pleasure* 
This may be true, but temptations are not com- 
pulsions. The great adversary of souls may 
fill the fancy with alluring images of enjoyment, 
so as to draw us away from any duty ;. biit it is 
in our own choice, either to indulge, or, through 
grace, to repel them. He may act upon the 
passions through outward objects, which intro- 
duce them to the mind through the senses, but 
the grace of God enables all, who faithfully ask 
it, to withstand them. 

If we were not at liberty to reject temptation, 
sin would be no sin. It is the offer of the grace 
of resistance not used which makes the offender 
to be without excuse. All the motives and the 
allurements to sin would be ineffectual, would 
we keep up in our minds what are its ^^ wages," 
— death ; death spiritual, death eternal ! 

Of all the estcuses fdr the neglect of prayer, 
the man of business justifies his omission to 
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himself by the most plausible apologies. Many 
of this class, active for themselves, and useful 
to the world, are far from disputing either the 
propriety or the duty of prayer; they are will- 
ing, however, for the present, to turn over this 
duty to the clergy, to the idle, to women and 
children. They allow it to be an important 
thing, but not the most important They ac- 
knowledge, if men have time to spare, they 
canno.t spend it better ; but they have no time. 
It is, indeecf, a duty; but a duty not to be com- 
pared with that of the court, the bar, the public 
office, the counting-house, or the shop. 

Now, in pleading for the importance of the 
one we should be the last to detract from that of 
die other. We only plead for their entire com- 
patibility« 

We pass over the instance of Daniel, a man 
of business and a statesman, and of many other 
public characters, recorded in Scripture, and 
confine ourselves to the example of Nehemiah. 
He was not only an officer in the court of the 
greatest king of the East, but it was his duty to 
be much in the royal presence. He was, on a 
particular occasion, under deep affliction; for 
Jerusalem was in ruins I On a certain day, his 
sadness was so great, as to be visible to the 
king, at whose table he was attending. 

The monarch enquired the cause of his sor- 
row, and what request he had to make. He 
instantly ^\ prayed to the God of heaven,'' 
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doubtless to strengthen him, and then made his 
petition to the king, for no less a boon, than to 
allow him to rebuild the walls of the sacred 
city. His prayer preceded his petition. It was 
that prayer which gave him courage to ptesent 
that petition, and which, probably, induced the 
sovereign to grant it. What a double encou- 
ragement is here given to the courtier, both to 
pray to God, and to speak truth to a king ! 

TlK>agh the plea of the man of business, for 
his own particular exemption, can by no means 
be granted, yet it is the sense he entertains of 
the value of his professional duties which de- 
ceives him. It leads him. to believe, that there 
can be no evil in substituting business for devo- 
tion. He is conscious that he is industrious, 
and he knows that industry is a great moral ' 
quality. He is rightly persuaded that the man 
of pleasure has no such plea to produce. He,' 
therefore, imposes on himself, with the belief- 
that there can be no harm in substituting a 
moral for a religious exercise ; for he has learned 
to think highly of morality, while he assigns to 
religion only an inferior degree in his scale of 
duties. 

He usually goes to church once on the 
Sunday ; but it does not at all infringe on his 
religious system to examine his accounts, to 
give a great dinner, or to begin a journey on 
that day. 

Now it is a serious truth, that there is no 

VOL. XI. u 
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man to whom prayer is more imperatively a 
duty^or more obviously a necessity, than to. the 
man of business ; whether in the higher or the 
middle classes of society. There is no man 
who more stands in need of quieting his anxie- 
ties, regulating his tempers, cooling his spirits, 
by a devout application for the blessing of God ; 
none to whom it is more necessary to implore 
the Divine protection for the duties, or preserv- 
ation from the dangers of the scene in which 
he is about to engage^; none to whom it is more 
important to solicit direction in the difficulties 
which the day may produce ; none on whom it 
is more incumbent to solicit support against the 
temptations which may be about to assail him ; 
none to whom the petition for an enlightened 
conscience, an upright intention, a sound pro- 
bity, and an undeviadng sincerity, is of more 
importance. 

What is so likely as prayer to enable him 
to stand prepared to meet the accidental fluctu- 
ations in his albirs, to receive without inebri- 
ation a sudden flow of prosperous fortune, or 
to sustain' any adverse circumstances with re- 
signation ? 

Even persons in more retired situations, even 
those who have made considerable advances in 
religion, cannot but acknowledge, how much 
the ordinary and necessary cares of daily life, 
especially, how much any unexpected accession 
to them, are likely to cause absence and dis- 
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tractioii in their devotions : — how much, then, 
ought they, whose whole life is business, to be 
on their guard against these dangers, to double 
their vigilance against them, and to implore 
direction under them ? 

Were the Christian militant accustomed never 
to engage in the moral battle of daily life, with- 
out putting on this panoply, the shafts of tempt- 
ation would strike with a feeble and erring 
blow; they would not so deeply pierce the 
guarded heart. And were fervent, humble, 
daily prayer, once conscientiously adopted, its 
effects would reach beyond the week-day en- 
gagements. It would gradually extend its he* 
nign influence to the postponing of settling 
accounts, to the festive dinner, and the not ab- 
solutely necessary journey, to one of those six 
days in which we are enjoined to labour. It 
would lead him to the habit of doing ^^ no 
manner of work " on that day, in which the 
doing of it was prohibited by the great Law- 
giver in his own person. 

We have more than once alluded to the 
diversities of character, occasional events, differ- 
ence in the state of mind, as well as of circum- 
stances, which may not only render the prayer 
which is suitable to one man unsuitable to an- 
other, but unsuitable to the same man under 
every alteration of circumstances. 

But among the numerous topics for prayer, 
there is one which, being of universal interest, 

u 2 
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ought not to be omitted. For by whatever 
dissimilarity of character, capacity, profession, 
station, or temper, the condition of man, and, 
of course, the nature of prayer, is diversified, 
there is one grand point of union, one circum- 
stance, one condition, in which they must all 
meet; one state of wliich every man is equally 
certain ; one event which happeneth to all, — 
" It is appointed unto every man once to die." 
The rugged road of sorrow, the flowery path of 
pleasure, as well as 

" The paths of glory, lead but to the grave." 

In praying, therefore, against the fear of death, 
we do not pray against a contingent but a cer- 
tain evil; we pray to be delivered from the 
overwhelming dread of that house which is ap- 
pointed for all living ; we are put in mind that 
all who are born must die ! 

*' The end of all things is at hand." To 
what purpose does the apostle convert this 
awful proclamation ? Does he use it to encou- 
rage gloomy tempers, to invite to unprofitable 
melancholy ? No : he uses the solemn admo- 
nition to stir us up to moral goodness, — there- 
fore " be sober : " — he does more, he uses it to 
excite us to religious vigilance, — and " *match 
unto prayer." 

Prayer against the fear of death, by keeping 
up in us a constant remembrance of our mor- 
tality, will help to wean us from a too intimate 
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attachment to the things we are so soon to quit. 
By this habitual preparation to meet our Judge, 
we shall be brought to pray more earnestly for 
an interest in the great Intercessor ; and to strive 
more effectually against every offence which may 
aggravate the awfulness of that meeting. 

Fervent prayer, that Divine grace may pre- 
pare us for death, will, if cordially adopted, 
answer many great moral purposes. It will re- 
mind every individual of every class that " the 
time is short ; '* — that " there is no repentance 
in the grave." 

Perhaps even the worldly and thoughtless 
man, under an occasional fit of dejection, or an 
accidental disappointment, may be brought to 
say, " When I am in heaviness, I will think 
upon God." — Oh, think upon Him, now, call 
upon Him, woto, — now, when you are in pros- 
perity; now, when your fortunes are flourishing; 
now, when your hill is so strong that you think 
it shall never be removed : think upon Him, 
call upon Him when the scene is the brightest, 
when the world courts, flatteries invite, and 
pleasures betray you ; think on Him, while you 
are able to think at all, while you possess the 
capacity of thinking. The time may come, 
when " He may turn His face from you, and 
you will be troubled." Think of God, when 
the alluring images of pleasure and of profit 
would seduce you from Him. Prosperity is 
the season of peculiar peril. *< It is the bright 

u 3 
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day that brings forth the adder." Think of 
God when the tempting world says, ^* All this 
will I give thee." Trust not the insolvent world, 
it has cheated every creditor that ever trusted 
it. It will cheat you* 

To the man of opulence^ who heapeth up 
riches and cannot tell who shall gather tliem. 
Prayer will be a constant memento ; it will re- 
mind him that he walketh in a vain shadow, 
and disquieteth himself in vain ; it will remind 
him of laying up treasures where thieves cannot 
enter, nor rust corrode. 

The habit of praying against the fear of death 
would check the pride of youthful heavJty^ by 
reminding her how soon she must say to the 
worm, Thou art my father ; and to corruption. 
Thou art my mother and my sister. ' 

The man of genius^ he who thought that of 
making many books there would be no end; 
who in his zeal to write, had neglected to pray ; 
who had thought little of any immortality but 
that which was to be conferred by the applause 
of dying creatures like himself; who, in the 
vanity of possessing talents, had forgotten that 
he must one day account for the application of 
them : if happily he should be brought to see 
the evil of his own heart, to feel the wants of his 
own soul, how intense will be his repentance, 
how deep his remorse, that he had loved the 
praise of men more than the praise of God ! 
How fervently will he pray that his mercies may 
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not aggravate the account of his sins ; that his 
talents may not become the instrument of his 
punishment ! How earnestly will he supplicate 
for pardon, how devoutly will he " give glory 
to God before his feet stumble on the dark 
mountains ! " 

The man ofbusiness^ to whom we have already 
adverted, who thought his schemes so deeply 
laid, his speculations so prudently planned, that 
nothing could frustrate them; who calculated 
that the future was as much in his power as the 
present, forgot that death, that grand subverter 
of projects, might interpose his veto. This man, 
who could not find time to pray, must find time 
to die : he may at length find — happy if he 
ever find it — that he cannot meet his end with 
a peaceful heart, and a resigned spirit, without 
the preparation of prayer for support in that 
awful period, ^^ when his purposes shall be 
broken ofi^, and all his thoughts perish." 

The man of pleasure^ alas ! what shall we say 
for him F He is sunk to the lowest step of de^ 
gradation in the moral scale ; he has not even 
human supports; he has robbed himself even of 
the ordinary consolations resorted to by ordi- 
nary men. He has no stay on which to lay 
hold, no twig at which to catch, no pretence by 
which to flatter himself into a false peace ; no 
recollection of past usefulness ; he has neither 
served his country nor benefited society, -^what 
shall we say for him ? If he pray not for hlm- 
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self, we must pray for him: — with God all 
things are possible. 

The statesman^ indefatigable in the public 
service, distinguished for integrity, but neglect- 
ing the offices of Christianity ; whose lofty cha- 
racter power had not warped, nor cupidity 
debased, but whose religious principles, though 
they had never been renounced, had not been 
kept in exercise; — a spirit of rare disinterested- 
ness ; a moralist of unblenched honour, but who 
pleaded that duty had left him little time for 
devotion !• should Divine grace incline him at 
last to seek God, should he begin to pray to be 
prepared for death and judgment, he will deeply 
regret with the contrite cardinal, not that he 
served his king faithfully, but that his highest 
services had not been devoted to their highest 
object. In this frame of mind that ambition 
which was satisfied with what earth could give, 
or kings reward, will appear no longer glorious 
in his eyes. True and just to his sovereign, 
devoted to his country, faithful to all but his 
Saviour and himself, he now laments that he had 
neglected to seek a better country, neglected to 
serve the King Eternal, the blessed and only 
Potentate ; neglected to obtain an interest in a 
kingdom which shall not be moved. He feels 
that mere patriotism, grand as is its object, and 
important as is its end, will not afford support 
to a soul sinking at the approach of the inevit- 
able hour, awed at the view of final judgment. 
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But these great and honourable persons are 
the very men to whom superior cares, and 
loftier duties, and higher responsibilities, render 
prayer even more necessary, were it possible, 
than to others. Nor does this duty trench upon 
other duties, for the compatibilities of prayer 
are universal. It is an exercise which has the 
property of incorporating itself with every other; 
not only not impeding, but advancing it. If 
secular thoughts, and vain imaginations, often 
break in on our devout employments, let us 
allow Religion to vindicate her rights, by uniting 
herself with our worldly occupations. There is 
no crevice so small at which devotion may not 
slip in ; no other instance of so rich a blessing 
being annexed to so easy a condition ; no other 
case in which there is any certainty, that to ask 
is to have. This the suitors to the great do not 
always find so easy from them, as the great 
themselves may find from God. 

Not only the elevation on which they stand 
makes, this fence necessary for their personal 
security, by enabling them to bear the height 
without giddiness, but the guidance of God's 
hand is so essential to the operations they con- 
duct, that the public prosperity, no less than 
their own safety, is involved in the practice of 
habitual prayer. God will be more likely to 
bless the hand which steers, and the head which 
directs, when both are ruled by the heart which 
prays. Happily, we need not look out of our 
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own age or nation for instances of public men, 
who, while they govern the country, are them- 
selves governed by a religious principle; who 
petition the Almighty for direction, and praise 
Him for success. 

The hero^ who, in the hot engagement, sur- 
rounded with the " pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of war," bravely defied death, forgot all 
that was personal, and only remembered, nobly 
remembered, his country and his immediate 
duty; animated with the glory that was to be 
acquired by his arm, and almost ready to ex- 
claim with the Roman patriot — 



" what pity. 

That we can die but once to serve our country ! 



>» 



Yet, this hero, if he had never made a con- 
science of prayer, may he not hereafter find, 
that the most successful instrumentality is a 
distinct thing in itself, and will be different in 
its results firom personal piety? May he not 
find, that though he saved others, himself he 
cannot save ? 

If, however, in after-life, in the cool shade of 
honourable retirement, he be brought, through 
the grace of God, to habituate himself to earnest 
prayer, he will deeply regret that he ever en- 
tered the field of battle without imploring the 
fiivour of the God of battles ; that he had ever 
returned alive from slaughtered squadrons, with- 
out adoring the Author of his providential pre- 
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servation. If his penitence be sincere, his prayer 
will be effectual. It will fortify him under the 
more depressing prospect of that death which is 
soon to be encountered in the solitude of his 
darkened chamber, without witnesses, without 
glory, without the cheering band, without the 
spirit-stirring drum, without the tumultuous 
acclamation; with no objects to distract his 
attention ; no conflicting concerns to divide his 
thoughts ; no human arm, either of others or 
his own, on which to depend. This timely re- 
flection, this late, though never too late prayer, 
may still prepare him for a peaceful dying bed ; 
may lead him to lean on a stronger arm than 
his own, or that of an army ; may conduct him 
to a victory over his last enemy, and thus dis- 
pose him to meet death in a safer state than 
when he despised it in the field ; may bring him 
to acknowledge, that while he continued to live 
without subjection to the Captain of his salva- 
tion, though he had fought bravely, he had not 
yet fought the good fight 
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CHAP. VI. 

CHARACTERS WHO REJECT PRAYER. 

Among the many articles of erroneous calcu- 
lation, to which so much of the sin and misery 
of life may be attributed, the neglect or misuse 
of prayer will not form the lightest. The pro- 
phet Jeremiah, in his impassioned address to the 
Almighty, makes no distinction between those 
who acknowledge no God, and those who live 
without prayer. " Pour out thy fury, O Lord, 
upon the heathen, and upon the families that 
calLnot upon thy name." * 

Some duties are more incumbent on some 
persons, and some on others ; depending on the 
difference of talents, wealth, leisure, learning, 
station, and opportunities ; but the duty of 
prayer is of imperative obligation ; it is univer- 
sal, because it demands none of any of the above 

* We have not thought it necessary to touch upon fa- 
mily or public worship, assuming that those who habitually 
observe private prayer will conscientiously attend to the 
more public exercises of devotion ; and when it is recol- 
lected that the Divine Being, who performed a miracle to 
feed the multitude, that He might set an example of prayer 
in every possible form, previously blessed the simple but 
abimdant meal, how shall a dependent creature dare omit 
a duty so sanctified ! 
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requisites; it demands only a willing heart, a 
consciousness of sin, a sense of dependence, a 
feeling of helplessness. Those who voluntarily 
neglect it, shut themselves out from the presence 
of their Maker. " I know you not," must as- 
suredly be the sentence of exclusion on those 
who thus " know not God." Nothing, it is true, 
can exclude them from His inspection, but they 
exclude themselves from His favour. 

Many nearly renounce prayer, by affecting to 
make it so indefinite a thing, as not to require 
regular exercise. Just as many, also, unhallow 
the Sabbath, who pretend they do nothing on 
week-days, which they should fear to do on 
Sundays. The truth is, instead of sanctifying 
the week-days by raising them to the duties of 
Sunday, — which is, indeed, impracticable, Met 
men talk as they please, — they desecrate the 
Sabbath to secular purposes, and so contrive 
to keep no Sunday at all. 

Stated seasons for indispensable emplojrments 
are absolutely necessary for so desultory, so ver- 
satile a creature as man. That which is turned 
over to any chance-time is seldom dond at all ; 
and those who despise the recurrence of ap- 
pointed times and seasons are only less censur- 
able than those who rest in them. 

Other duties and engagements have their al- 
lotted seasons : why, then, should the most im- 
portant duty in which an immortal being can 
be employed, by being left to accident, become 
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liable to occasional omission, liable to increasing 
neglect, liable to total oblivion ? 

All the other various works of God know 
their appointed times ; — the seasons, the hea* 
venly bodies, day and night, seed-time, and 
harvest ; — all set an example of undeviating 
regularity. Why should man, the only think- 
ing, be the only disorderly work of Almighty 
power ? 

But whilst we are asserting the necessity of 
seasons of prayer, let us not be suspected of 
attaching undue importance to them ; for all 
these are but the frame-work, the scaffolding, 
the mere mechanical and subsidiary adjuncts; 
they are but the preparations for Christian wor- 
ship ; they remind us, they intimate to us, that 
an important work is to be done, but are no 
part of the work itself. 

They, therefore, who most insist on the value 
of stated devotions, must never lose sight of that 
grand, and universal prime truth, that wherever 
we are, still we are in God's presence ; whatever 
we have, is His gift; whatever we hope, is His 
promise ; feelings which are commensurate with 
all times, all places, and limited to no particular 
scenes or seasons. 

There is in some, in many it is to be feared, a 
readiness to acknowledge this general doctrine, 
which what is miscalled natural religion teaches ; 
but who are far from including in their system 
the peculiarities, the duties, the devotions of 
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Christianity. These are decorous inen of the 
world, who, assuming the character of philoso- 
phical liberality, value themselves on having 
shaken off the shackles of prejudice, superstition, 
and system. They acknowledge a Creator of 
the universe, but it is in a vague and general 
way. They worship a Being, " whose temple is 
all space;" that is, every where but in the hu- 
man heart. They put Him as far as possible 
from themselves. Believing that He has no pro- 
vidential care of them, they feel no personal in- 
terest in Him. God and nature are with them 
synonymous terms. That the creation of the 
world was His work, they do not go the length 
of denying ; but that its government is in His 
hands, is, with them, very problematical. 

In any case, however, they are assured that a 
Being of such immensity requires not the little- 
ness of superstitious forms, nor the petty limit- 
ations of stated seasons, and regular devotions ; 
that He is infinitely above attending to our pal- 
try concerns, though God himself anticipated 
this objection, when he condescended to declare, 
^^ He that offereth me thanks and praise, he 
honoureth me." 

One says, he can adore the Author of nature 
in the contemplation of his works; that the 
mountains and the fields are his altar for wor- 
ship. Another says, that his notion of religion 
is to deal honestly in his commerce with the 
world ; both insist that they can serve God any 
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after which they ^< were feeling," they should find 
it ! How gladly would that sublime and elegant 
spirit) whose favourite theme was pure spiritual 
love, have listened to the great apostle of love ; 
to him who caught the flame, as he leaned 
on the bosom of his afiectionate Master ! 

How would this same exalted genius, who 
taught the immortality of the soul to the bright, 
yet blind, Athenians, — he, whose penetrating 
mind rather guessed than knew what he taught, 
— whose keen eye caught some glimpses of a 
brighter state through the darkness which sur- 
rounded him, — how would he have gloried in 
that light and immortality which the Gospel re- 
velation has brought to light ! — but with what 
unspeakable rapture would he have learned, that 
Hq who revealed the life could give it, that He 
who promised immortality could bestow it ! 
With what obedient transport would he have 
heard this touching apostrophe, at once a strong 
reproof and a tender invitation, — " Ye will not 
come unto me that ye might have life ! " — Ye 
philosophising cavillers, who live in the meri- 
dian splendour of this broad day, ^ how will you 
escape, if you neglect so great salvation?" 

But if pride, the dominant intellectual sin, 
keeps the sceptic aloof from the humiliating du- 
ties of devotion, the habitual indulgence of the 
senses, in another dass, proves an equal cause 
.of alienating the heart from prayer. 

The man absorbed by ease and eqoyment,and 
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sunk in the relaxing softnesses of a voluptuous 
life, has a natural distaste to every thing that 
stands in opposition to the delights of that life. 
It is the smoothness of his course which makes 
it so slippery. He is lost before he feels that he 
is sinking. For whether we plunge at <xice from 
a precipitous height, or sljde down from it on an 
inclined plane, still, while there is a yawning 
gulf at the bottom, our destruction is equally in- 
.evitable. 

The systematic but decorous sensualist is one 
whose life is a course of sober luxury, of mear 
sured indulgence. He contrives to reconcile an 
abandcmment of sound principle with a kind of 
.orderly practice. He enquires rather what is 
decent than what is right; what will secure .the 
fiivourable opinion of the world, especially his 
own class, rather than what will please God. 
His object is to make the most of this world. 
Selfishness has established its throne in his 
heart. His study is to make every thing and 
every person subservient to his own convenience, 
.or pleasure, or profit, yet without glaringly Ires- 
ipassing on the laws of propriety or 'Custom. 
Self is the source and centre of all his actions; 
but though this governing principle is always on 
the watch for its gratification, yet, as part of 
diat gratification depends on a certain degree of 
reputation, it frequently leads him ^to do right 
things, thoqgh without* right motives ; for the 
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main-spring sometimes sets the right in motion 
as well as the wrong. 

He goes to church on all public occasions^ 
but without devotion ; gives alms without cha- 
rity; subscribes to public institutions without 
being interested in their prosperity, except as 
they are frequently sjicceeded by a pleasant din- 
ner and good company, and as the subscription- 
list of names he knows will be published. He 
lives on good terms with different, and even 
opposite, classes of men, without being attached 
to any; he does them favours without affec- 
tion, knowing that he shall have occasion to 
solicit favours in return, — for he never does a 
small kindness without a view to asking, a 
greater. 

He deprecates excess in every thing, but 
always lives upon its confines. 

Prayer enters not into his plan, — he has no- 
thing to ask, for he has all in himself, ?— thanks- 
giving is still less his practice, for what he has 
he deserves. 

He has read that ^^ to enjoy is to obey," and 
he is always ready to give this cheerful proof of 
the most unlimited obedience. He respects the 
laws of the country, especially such as guard 
property and game, and eagerly punishes the 
violators of both. But as to the laws of God, he 
thinks they were made to guard the possessions 
of the rich, to punish the vicious poor, and to 
frighten those who have nothing to lose. Yet 
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he respects some of the commandments, and 
would placard on every post and pillar that 
which says, "Thou shalt not steal;" whilst 
he thinks that which says, " Thou shalt not 
covet," might be expunged from the Decalogue. 

If you happen to speak of the helplessness of 
man, he thinks you are alluding to some para- 
lytic ; if of his dependence, to some hanger-on 
of a great man ; if of his sinfulness, he adopts 
your opinion, for he reads the Newgate Calen- 
dar ; but of sin, as an inherent principle, of the 
turpitude of sin, except as it disturbs society, he 
knows nothing; but religion as a principle of 
action, but prayer as a source of peace or a 
ground of hope, he neither knows nor desires to 
know. The stream of life glides smoothly on 
without it ; why should he ruffle its placid flow ^ 
why should he break in on the course of enjoy- 
ment with self-imposed austerities ? He believes 
himself to be respected by his fellow-men, and 
the favour of God is not in all his thoughts. 
His real character the great day of decision 
will discover. Till then he will have two cha- 
racters. 

" Soul, take thine ease, thou hast much goods 
laid up for thee," is, perhaps, the state of all 
others which most disqualifies and unfits for 
prayer. Not only the apostrophe excites the 
bodily appetite, but the soul is called upon to 
contemplate, to repose on, the soothing prospect, 
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the delights of that Toluptuonsness for which the 
^* much goods are laid np." 

But when the prosperous Fool says, ^^ Soul^ 
take thine ease, thou hast much goods laid op 
for thee," the prosperous Christian says, ^^ Soul, 
tremble at thine ease ; be on thy guard ; thou 
bast, indeed, much goods laid up for thee, but it 
is in a foture world. Lose not a large inherit- 
ance for a paltry possession ; forfeit not an un- 
alienable reversion for a life-interest, — a life, 
which this very night may be required of thee." 

Thus we see what restrains prayer in these 
two classes of character. The sceptic does not 
pray, because he does not believe that God is a 
hearer of prayer. The voluptuary, because he 
believes that God is such a one as himself and 
because he has already gotten all that he wants 
of Him. His gold, and the means of gratifying 
bis sensuality, would not be augmented by the 
dry duties of devotion ; and with an exercise 
which would increase neither, he can easily 
dispense. 
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CHAP. VII. 

EBRORS IK PRAYER. 

It has lately been observed by a distinguished 
Christian orator, that ^^ many profess to believe 
the Bible to be true, who do not believe the 
truths in the Bible ; " so may we not say, that 
all desire the gifts of God, but they do not de- 
sire God ? If we profess to love Him, it is for 
our own sake ; when shall we begin to love Him 
for himself? Many who do not go the length 
of omitting prayer, but pray merely from custom, 
or education, frequently complain that they find 
no benefit from prayer ; others, that they ex- 
perience not the support and comfort promised 
to it. May not those who thus complain, and 
who, perhaps, are far firom being enemies to re- 
ligion, find, on a serious examination of their 
own hearts and lives, some irregularity in desire 
to be the cause of their discontent, and alleged 
disappointment ? 

We are more disposed to lay down rules for 
the regulation of God's government than to 
submit our will to it as he has settled it. If we 
do not now see the efficacy of the prayer which 
he has enjoined us to present to him, it may yet 
be producing its efiect in another way. Infinite 
Wisdom is not obliged to inform us of the man« 
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ner, or the time, of his operations; what he 
expects of us is to persevere in the duty. The 
very obedience to the command is no small thing, 
whatever be its imperceptible effects. 

Under the apparent failure of our prayers, the 
source of our repinings must be looked for in the 
fact of our own blindness and imperfection ; for 
the declarations of the Gospel are sure ; their 
answer must be found in the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus, fot his mercies are infallible. 
Wherever there is disappointment, we may be 
assured that it is not because he is wanting to 
us, but because we are wanting to ourselves. 

The prophet's expression, " the iniquity of 
our holy things," will not be thoroughly under- 
stood, except by those who thu^ seriously dive 
into the recesses of their own heart, feel their 
deficiencies, mark their wanderings, detect and 
lament their vain imaginations and impertinent 
thoughts. It is to be regretted that these worldly 
trifles are far more apt to intrude on us in 
prayer, than the devout affections excited by 
prayer are to follow us into the world. Business 
and pleasure break in on our devotions : when 
will the spirit of devotion mix with the concerns 
of the world ? 

You who lament the disappointment of your 
requests, suffer a few friendly hints. Have 
you not been impatient because you receive not 
the things that you asked for immediately? 
How do you know, but that if you had perse- 
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vered, God might have bestowed them ? He 
certainly would, had He not in His wisdom 
foreseen they would not have been good for you ; 
and, therefore, in his mercy withheld them. Is 
there not some secret, unsuspected infidelity 
lurking behind such impatience ? Is it not vir- 
tually saying, There is no God to hear, or that 
he is unfaithful to his promises ? For is it not 
absolute impiety to insinuate an accusation that 
the Supreme Judge of men and angels is capable 
of injustice, or liable to error ? . God has plea- 
sure in the prosperity of his children. He nei- 
ther grants nor denies any thing which is not 
accurately weighed and measured, which is not 
exactly suited to their wants, if not to their 
requests. 

If we pray aright, it may please God, not 
only to grant that for which we pray, but that 
for which we do not pray. Supplicating for 
the best things, as we before observed, we may 
receive inferior and unrequested things, as was 
the case with Solomon in his prayer for wis- 
dom. God will not forget our labour of love. 
If he does not seem to notice it at present, he 
may lay it by for a time when it may be more 
wanted. . 

. In prayer we must take care not to measure 
our necessities by our desires ; the former are 
few, the latter may be insatiable. A murmuring 
spirit is a probable cause why our petitions are 
not granted. He who murmurs, distrusts the 
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truth of God ; and from distrust to infidelity the 
distance is not great. The certain way to pre^ 
vent our obtaining what we desire, or ei^oying 
what we have^ is to feel impatient at what we do 
not receive, or to make an improper use of what 
has been granted to our prayers. 

Or you may, perhaps, address God with sinis* 
ter and corrupt views ; as if you had left His 
omniscience out of His attributes ; as if He might 
be entrapped with die ** secret ambush of a 
specious prayer." Your design in the applica* 
tion of the boon you solicit may not be for His 
glory. It may be the prayer of ambition, cloaked 
under the guise of more extensive usefulness ; 
it may be the prayier of covetousness, under the 
pretext of providing for your family. It may be 
the prayer of injustice, a petition for success in 
some undertaking for yourself, to the circum*- 
vention of another's fairer claim. God, in mercy 
to our souls, refuses the gift which would en« 
danger them. 

Thus, then, if we ask and receive no^ be- 
cause we ask deceitfully or blindly, we must 
not wonder if our prayers are not answered. 
Or if we obtain what we solicit, and turn it 
to a bad account, or to no account at all, we 
must not be sur{H*i8ed if Divine grace is withheld 
or withdrawn. 

The same ill results may be ^cpected if we 
ask formally or carelessly. Who has not felt, 
that there is a kind of mechanical memory in 
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the tongue which runs over the farm^ without 
any aid of the understanding, without any con- 
currence of the willy without any consent of the 
affections ? For do we not sometimes implore 
God to hear a prayer, to wUch we oursdves 
are not attending ? And is not this presnmp* 
tuously to demand from Him that attention, 
which we ourselves are not giving to our own 
requests, even while we are in the act of making 
them? 

A mere superficial form, by lulling the con* 
science, hardens the heart. The task is per-^ 
formed ; but in what manner, or to what result, 
is not enquired. Genuine prayer is the homage 
of the soul to God, and not an expedioit to 
pacify Him. 

If you observe the form, but forget the dispo* 
sitions it is intended to produce, it is evident the 
end of such prayer is not answered. Yet be 
not so &r discouraged by feeling no sensible 
effect from prayer as to discontinue it; it is 
still a tight thing to be found in the way of 
duty. 

But, perhaps, you neglect to implore the 
Spirit of Christ towards the direction of your 
prayers, and His intercession for their accept- 
ance. As there is no other name through which 
we can be saved, so there is no other name 
through which we can be heard : we must not 
sever His mediation from His atonement. All 
His divine offices are not only in perfect har- 
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harmony, but in inseparable union.* Or, per- 
haps, you have used the name of the Redeemer 
for form's sake, or as an accustomed close to 
your petitions, without imploring his efficacious 
grace in changing your heart, as well as in par- 
doning your sins. 

Perhaps you think it a sufficient qualification 
for acceptable prayer, that you are always form- 
ing good intentions ; now though these make 
up the chief value of good actions, yet good 
intentions, not acted upon when occasion invites 
and duty calls, will not lessen, but inflame the 
reckoning. For does it not look as if you had 
resisted the ofier of that Holy Spirit, which had 
originally prompted the intention ? And may 
it not induce Him to withdraw His blessed in- 
fluences, when they have been both invited and 
rejected ? 

* Do you never, by unwholesome reading, fill 
the mind with images unfavourable to serious 
exercises ? The children of the pure and holy 
God should feed on the bread of their Father's 
house, and not on the husks of the prodigal. 

Do you never use profanely or lightly that 
name which is above every name? He who 

* We observe with regret, that in many public forms of 
prayer, the aid of His mediation is much more frequently 
implored than the benefits of His death and merits. He 
is, indeed, our Divine intercessor, but His mere inter- 
cession is not the whole source of our dependence on 
Him. 
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made the ear, shall He not hear ? and, if He 
has heard, during the day, His awful name used 
by the thoughtless as an expletive, or by the 
impious as an inteijection, or by the presump- 
tuous as an imprecation, will He in the morning 
be called on as a Saviour, and in the evening as 
an Intercessor? 

But it cannot be too frequently repeated, that 
no profession of faith, however orthodox; no 
avowal of trust in Christ, however confident ; no 
entreaty for the aid of the Spirit, however cus- 
tomary, will avail, if it be not such an influen- 
tial faith, such a practical trust, such a living 
devotedness, as shall be productive of holiness 
of heart and life, as shall tend to produce obe- 
dience to the commands, and submission to the 
will of God. This is an infallible test, by which 
you may try every doctrine, every principle of 
the Gospel. We do not mean the truth of 
them, for that is immutable ; but your own ac- 
tual belief, your own actual interest in them. If 
no such effects are visible, we deceive ourselves, 
and the principles we profess are not those by 
which we are governed. 

Prayer is so obviously designed to humble the 
proud heart of the natural man by giving him a 
feeling sense of his misery, his indigence, and 
his helplessness, that we should be unwilling to 
believe, that even the proudest man can cariy 
his pride to the throne of grace, except to sup- 
plicate deliverance from it : yet such a charac- 
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ter is actually drawn by Him who knew the 
thoughts and intents of the heart of man ; and 
a little consideration will teach us, that the ^* two 
men who went up into the temple to pray'* were 
not intended as individual portraits, but as spe- 
cimens of a class. 

The proud man does not, perhaps, always 
thank God that he is not guilty of adultery or 
extortion, to which vices he may have Jittle 
temptation ; nor does he glory in paying tithes 
and taxes, to which the law would compel him. 
Yet is he never disposed, like the Pharisee, to 
proclaim the catalogue of his own virtues ? to 
bring in his comparative claims, as if it were a 
good thing to be bett^ than the bad ? Is he 
never disposed to carry in his eye (as if he 
would remind his Makerof his superiority) cer- 
tain persons who are possibly less the objects of 
Divine displeasure than be, by his ^pride and 
selfishness, may have rend^ed himself ; although 
his regularity in the forms of devotion may have 
made him more respectable in the world, than 
the poor jreprobated being whom he praises God 
he does not resemble ? It is the lowly abase- 
znent, the touching self>condemnation, the 
.avowed poverty, the pleaded misery,.of the des- 
titute beggar that .finds acceptance. Itds the 
hungry whom God's mercy fills with good things, 
it is the rich in his own conceit whom His dis- 
pleasure sends empty away. 

Whenever you are tempted to thank God 
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that you are not like other men, let it be in 
comparing your own condition with that of the 
a£9icted and the bereaved among your own 
friends ; compare yourself with the paralytic on 
his couch ; with the blind be^ar by the way- 
side ; with the labourer in the mine ; think on 
the wretch in the galleys ; on the condemned in 
the dungeons of despotic governments. Above 
all, think,^ — and this is the intolerable ojcmi of sin 
in the inflioter, and of misery in the sufferer, — 
think on the wretched negro chained in the<hold 
of a slave-ship ! Think seriously on these, and 
put pride into your prayer if you can. Think 
on these, not to triumph in your own superi- 
ority, but to adore theundeserved mercy of God, 
in giving you blessings to which you have no 
higher claim, and let your praise of yourself be 
converted into prayer for them. 

For there are no dispositions of the heart 
which are more eminently promoted by prayer 
than contentment and patience. They are two 
qualities of the same colour, but of different 
shades, and are generally, when found at all, 
found in the same breast. Both are the offspring 
of genuine religion, both nurtured by cordial 
prayer. The cultivationof the one, under easy 
circumstances, prepares for :the exercise of die 
other in more trying situations. Both emanate 
from the same Divine principle, but are drawn 
out by different occasions, and exercised under 
varying circumstances. 
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Ck>ntept U %he tranquillity af the heart, prayer 
is ^ts aliment: it is satisfied under every. dis- 
pensation of Providence, and takes thankfully its 
allotted porjtion, never enquiving whether a 'little 
more would not be a little better ; knowing that if 
God had so judged, it would have beep as easy 
for him to have given the more as the less. 
That is not true content, which does not enjoy as 
the gift of Infinite Wisdom what it has ; nor is 
that ^rue pafjience, which does not suffer meekly, 
thje loss of wh^t it had, hecau^/it is not His.. 

' ' ' ' * 

will that it jshould have it longer. The language 
of the patient man under trials is, It is the.. 
Lord. Shall a living man complain? is his 
interrogation. " A good man," says Solomon, 
" IS satisfied from himself." Here the preisiimp- 
tuous might put in. his claim to the title. But 
hi$ pretension arises from his mistake, for his 
satisfaction is with himseffi that of the Christiajqi- 
with Providence ; it arises firom the grace of '. 
God shed abroad in his heart, which is becoJD(ie 
a |)erennial spring of consolation and enjay^., 
ment ; and which, by persevering prayer, is in- . • 
dented into his very soul. Content knows how 
to want and how to abound : this is the language 
of equanimity : " Shall I not receive evil Irom 
the hand of the Lord, as well as good ?" This, . 
is the. language of patience. Content is alwaysi 
praising God for what she possesses ; paXience 
is always justifying Him for what she suffers. 
The cpltivation of the one effectually pi;epares . 
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US for the exercise of the other. But these dis- 
positions are not inherent in the human heart. 
How are they generated? By the influences of 
the Holy Spirit. How are they kept alive? 
By heart-felt devotion. 

Perhaps the impediment which hinders the 
benefit of prayer in characters apparently cor- 
rectf may be the fatal habit of indulging in some 
secret sin, the private cherishing of some wrong 
propensity, the fondly entertaining of soine 6vil 
imagination. Not being accustomed to control 
at other times, it intrudes when you would wil-* 
lingly expel it; for a guest, which is unreserv- 
edly let in at other seasons, and cordially enter- 
tained, will too frequently break in when you 
desire to be alone. 

The Scriptures are explicit on this subject 
It is not merely the committing actual sin that 
ruins the comfort growing out of prayer; the 
Divine prohibition runs higher : its interdiction 
is more intimately interior; it extends to the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. The door of 
heaven is shut against prayer under such circum-* 
stances. " If I regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me." A secretly cherished 
corruption in the mind is the more likely to in- 
terpose between God and the soul, because 
it does not assume the shape and bulk of crime, 
A practical offence, the e£Pect of sudden tempt- 
ation, is more likely to be followed by keen 
repentance, deep self-abasements and fervent 

VOL. XI. Y 
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application for pardon; whereas to the close 
bosom-sin, knowing that no human charge can 
be brought against it, the soul habitually returns 
with a fondness facilitated by long indulgence, 
and only whetted by a short separation. 

It was, perhaps, this acute experimental feel- 
ing which led David to pray to be deliyered 
from ^' secret sins ; '' these, he was probably con- 
scious, had led to those *^ presumptuous sins," 
which had entangled his soul and embittered 
his life ; and whose dominion he so frequently 
and fervently deprecates. This, it is to be feared, 
may be the case with some, whose language and 
exterior cause them to be ranked witli the reli* 
gious ; these are, at least, the dangers to which 
they are most exposed. It is therefore, that our 
Lord connects, in indissoluble union, watching 
with prayer. 

Perhaps when the conscience is more than 
usually awakened, you pray with some degree 
of fervour to be delivered from the guilt and 
punishment of sin. But if you stop here, your 
devotion is most imperfect. If you do not also 
pray to be delivered from its power and domi- 
nion over your heart and life, you do not go 
much farther than the heathens of old. They 
seem to have had a strong feeling of guilt, as 
appears by their fond desire of expiating it by 
their sacrifices, lustrations, and piacula. 

But such is the love of present ease, and the 
desire of respite, that you think, perhaps, it is 
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better not " to be tormented befiore the time." 
How many now in a state of irreversible misery 
wish they had been tormented sooner, that they 
might not be tormented for ever ! But with you 
it is not yet too late. With you the day of 
grace, which to them is over, is not yet past. 
Use it then, without delay, instead of persisting 
in laying up fresh regrets for eternity. 

But too many deceive themselves, by imagin- 
ing, that when they have pronounced their 
prayer the duty is accomplished with the task ; 
the occult medicine being taken, the charm is 
to work of itself. They consider it as a duty 
quite distinct and unconnected with any other. 
They forget that it is to produce in them a prin- 
ciple which is to mix with all the occurrences of 
the day. Prayer, though not intended as a 
talisman, is yet pn^osed as a remedy. The 
e£Pect of its (^ration is to be seen in subduing 
the passions, assisting to govern the temper, 
in bridling the tongue, in checking not only 
calumny but levity ; not only impure, but vain 
conversation. 

But we have a wonderful talent at deceiving 
ourselves. We have not a fault for which we 
do not find an apology. Our ingenuity on this 
head is inexhaustible. In matters of religion 
men complain that they are weak ; a complaint 
they are not forward to urge in worldly matters. 
They lament that their reluctance to pray arises 
from being unable to do what God, in his word, 

Y 2 
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expects tHem to do. But is not this virtak1'b&- 
beliion, only with a smooth face and a 6oft li'am^? 
God is too wise not to know exactly wh^t We 
can do, and too just to expect from us what we 
cannot. 

' This pretence of weakness, though it loofts 
like humility, is only a mask for indolence, ahd 
a screen for selfishness. 

We certainly can refuse to indulge oprselves 
in what pleases us, when we know it displeases 
God. We can obey his commandments with 
the aid of the infused strength which tie has 
promised, and which we can ask. It is hot He 
who is unwilling to give, but we who are averse 
to pray. The temptations to vice are strength- 
ened by our passions, as our motives to virtue 
are weakened by them. ' 

Our great spiritual enemy would not be so 
potent, if we ourselves did not put arms int^ his 
hands. The world would not be so powerful 
an enchantress, if we did not assist the enchant- 
ment, by voluntarily yielding to it; by insen- 
sibly forsaking him who is our strength. We 
make apologies for yielding to both by pleading 
their power and our own weakness. But the 
inability to resist is of our own making. Both 
enemies are, indeed, powerful, but they are not 
irresistible. If we assert the contrary, is it not 
virtually saying, " Greater are they that are 
against us, than He that is for us ?" 

But we are traitors to our own cause : we are. 
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conquered by our own consent ; we surrender, 
not so much because the conqueror is powerful, 
as because the conquered is willing. 

^ Without diminishing any thing o( His grace 
and glory to whom every good thought we 
think, every victory over sin we obtain, is owing, 
may it not add to our happiness, even in heaven, 
to look back on every conquest we here obtained 
by prayer over our grand spiritual enemy, every 
triumph over the world, every victory over our- 
isdves? Will not the remembrance of one act 
of resistance then, far surpass every gratifica* 
tion now, which the three confederated enemies 
of our souls may present to us ? 

, It is not merely by our prayers that we must 
give glory to God. Our Divine Master has 
expressly told us wherein His Father is glori- 
fied ; it is " when we bring forth much fruit." 
It is by our works we shall be judged, and not 
by our prayers. And what a final consumma- 
tion is it that obedience to the will of God, 
which is our duty here, shall be our nature here- 
after I What is now our prayer shall then be 
our possession: there the obligation to obey 
shall become a necessity, and that necessity 
^hall be happiness inefiHble. 

The various evils here enumerated, with many 
others not touched upon, are so many dead 
weights on the wings of prayer : they cause it 
to gravitate to earth, obstruct its ascent, and 
hinder it from piercing to the throne of God. 

Y 3 
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CHAP. VIIL 

THE lord's prayer, A PRACTICAL PRAYER. 

t 

It is not customary for kings to draw up pe- 
titions for their subjects to present to themselves ; 
much less do earthly monarchs consider the act 
of petitioning worthy of reward, nor do they 
number the petitions so much among the services 
done 'them, as among the burdens imposed on 
them. Whereas it is a singular benefit to our 
fallen race, that the King of kings himself both 
dictates our petitions, and has promised to re- 
compense us for making them. 

In the Lord's Prayer may be found the 
seminal principle of all the petitions of a Chris- 
tian, both for spiritual and temporal things; 
and, however, in the fulness of his heart he will 
necessarily depart from his model in his choice 
of expressions ; into whatever laminae he may 
expand the pure gold of which it is composed; 
yet he will still find the general principle of his 
own more enlarged application to God sub- 
stantially contained in this brief but finished 
compendimn. 

Is it not a striking proof of the Divine conde- 
scension, that knowing our propensity to err, 
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our blessed Lord should himself have dictated 
our petitions, partly, perhaps, as a corrective of 
existing superstitions, but certainly to leave be- 
hind him a regulator by which all future ages 
should 5^^ their devotions; and we might per- 
haps establish it as a safe rule for prayer in 
general, that any petition which cannot in some 
shape be accommodated to the* spirit of some 
part of the Lord's Prayer may not be right to 
be adopted. 

The distinction between the personal nature 
of Faith, and the universal character of Charity, 
as it is exercised in prayer, is specifically ex- 
hibited in the two pronouns which istand at the 
bead of the Creed and of the Lord's Prayer. 
We cannot exercise faith for another, and, 
therefore, can only say, / believe. But when we 
offer up our petitions, we address them to our 
Father, implying that he is the Author, Go- 
vernor, and Supporter, not of ourselves only, 
but of his whole rational creation. It conveys 
also a beautiful idea of that boundless charity 
which links all mankind in one comprehensive 
brotherhood. The plural us^ continued through 
the whcde prayer, keeps up the sentiment with 
which it sets out, tends to exclude selfishness, 
and to excite philanthropy, by recommending 
to God the temporal as well as spiritual wants 
of the whole family of mankind* 

The nomenclature of the Divinity is ex- 
pressed in Scripture by every term which can 
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convey ideas of grandeur or of grace^* of power 
or of affection, of sublimity or tenderness^ of 
mi^esty or benignity; by every natne*wbkhi)eanL 
excite tervor or trusty which cian inspire awe or 
consolation. > 

But (^ air compilations by which Jtbe Si»*' 
preme Being is designated in his^Uoly Wordy 
there is not cme s6 sdothii^y so attradtive, ^o 
interesting, as that of Father ; it 'indudesikiib 
idea of reconcilement, pardon, aqeeplance, love^ 
It swallows up His grandeur in His henefiodobe^f 
It involves, also, the inheritance belonging to' 
our filial relation.' It fills the mind wifhevesy 
image that is touching, and the heari with every 
feeling that is affectionate. It inspires fedi 
softened by love, and exhibits authority, mill*' 
gated by tenderness. The most endearing iipaage 
the Psalmist could select from the abundant 
storehouse of his rich conceptions, to convey 
the kindest sentiment of God's pity towards 
them that fear Him, was that it resembles the 
pity of a *^ father for his own ehilSren,^^ in di^* 
recting us to pray to our Father, our Divine 
Master does not give the command withont th^> 
example. He every where uses the term He 
recommends. ^' I thank Thee, O Father, Lor* 
of heaven and earth ! " And in the seventeenth 
of St. John he uses this tender name no less 
than seven times. 

^^ Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
usj" was the ilUunderstopd prayer of the enquire 
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iw^fdi$<&p\e&"Pib as this |>et^tioii is gnintedv* 
Before -itpii niadc^ Does* He not tIboW himsdf 
tO'fiil 'as^k Father^'inl^TniiiradleB^of iiisroreiit^ 
in ther woridecs o£'X)ur bain^^/p^estrKiidoti^iftiid 
support? Has He not, in a more especial =msEii«-' 
ner; cevealed HinKsdf to u»f asfo Bbthlcr in<ihe 
subHMe wondeits of>Hts< Word^ in tfaeoitiliseardi^^ 
able riches of Christy and the perpetuated ^'gitc 
of the Holy Spirit ? Does he not show Himsdf 
our> Father, i^ wboi we have doiie evil. He 
^thbolds his -chastemi^ haxid ; if, whrav w^ 
have sinned, He still bears with, us; i^>wiierf 
we are deaf to his call. He repeats it; t^ wbttu 
^e delay, He waits; for us ; if, when wetrepent^ 
He pardons us ; if, when we return, Hereeei1re0 
us; if, when in danger, He preserves bs.ffdm 
felling; and i^ when we fall^He raises U6?< < 

A^e Jhave a beautiful illustcatifon of .the good^ 
ness of God as a oierciful and ^tender Father in^ 
tjie.deeply affecting parable of the Prodigal Son 
Though the undone spiendtbrtft knew that he 
had no possible claim on the goodness he had 
so notoriously o£fended, yet he felt that the enr- 
deariog name of Father had an eloquence. that 
might plead for forgiveness of his ofience, though, 
he feared, not for restoration to affection and 
favour. But while he only meekly aspired to a 
place among the servants, while he only humbly 
pleaded for a little of their redundant bread, be 
was received as a pardoned, reconciled, beloved 
child. 
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Our Lord's introduction, ^^ Pray ye^ therefore, 
after this mantiet'^^ neither forlnds digression nor 
amplification. The recollection that His dwell- 
ing-place is in heaven is calculated to remind 
us of the immeasurable distance between the 
petitioner and his God, and to encourage us to 
communicate with the Father of Spirits : with 
Him who is *^ glorious in holiness, fearfiil in 
praises, doing wonders;" and which of His 
wonders is more astonishing than this incon- 
ceivably marvellous condescension ? 

Cihristianity, we must repeat, is a practical 
religion, and the Prayer our Lord has given us 
is a practical Prayer; and in order to use it 
aright, we must model our life by it as well as 
our. petitions. 

If praying for our ^^ daily bread" is a petition 
e:(^ressing our d^endence, it is also a petition 
of temperance. It teaches us to subordinate 
our desires after worldly things, and to ask for 
them in great moderation. It is worth observ- 
ing, that requests for temporal blessings and 
spiritual mercies are so interwoven in this per- 
fect form, that in repeating it, we cannot pray 
for our " daily bread," without imploring " for- 
giveness of our trespasses." 

" Deliverance from evil" is a petition of inde- 
finite extent, and is closely connected with that 
which precedes it. God cannot ^^ lead us into 
temptation," but His Providence may lead us 
into situations which, acting on the corruption 
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of our hearts, may eventually produce the evil 
we deprecate. 

When we pray, therefore, not to be "led into 
temptation," we are asking of God to cure those 
sinful propensities which are likely to expose us 
to it, and to preserve us from those circum- 
stances which, by subjecting us to difficulty and 
daoger, may terminate in sin. 

Temptation, in the language of Scripture, fre- 
quently implies probation ; a trial sent in order 
to lay open our real character. Thus God, in 
tempting Abraham, gave occasion to that il- 
lustrious exemplification of faith and obedience 
in this devoted patriarch. God is also said to 
try Hezekiah. This trial led him into the vain 
display of his magnific^icie and wealth before the 
foreign ambassadors. The Searcher of Hearts 
already knew this infirmity ; yet it is said by the 
sacred historian, that " God left him to try him, 
that He might know all that was in his heart." 
Doubtless the public exposure of his pride was 
calculated to lead Hezekiah to subsequent re- 
pentance and humility ; — for, in spite of this 
error, he was eminently conspicuous among the 
awfully few pious kings of Judah. 

If we pray that the name of God may be hal- 
lowed, yet neglect to hallow it ourselves, by 
family as well as personal devotion, and a con- 
scientious attendance on all the ordinances of 
public worship, we defeat the end of our praying, 
by falling short of its obligation. 
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The disefepaBcies between ouf prayers and 
our practice do not end here. How frequently 
are we solemnly imploring of God, that ** His 
kingdom may come/' while we are doing nothing 
to promoCe His kingdom of grace here, and 
consequently His kingdom of glory liereafter. 
• If we pray that God would " give His Son 
die heathen for his inheritance,'* and yet make 
it a matt^ of indiflPerence whether a vast pro- 
portion of the globe should live heathens or die 
Christians : if we pray that " the knowledge of 
the Lord may cover the earth, as the waters 
cover the sea," yet act as if we were indifierent 
whether Christianity ended as well as began at 
home ; if we pray that " the sound may go out 
into all lands, and their words unto the ends of 
the world," and yet are satisfied to keep the 
sound within our own hearing, and the words 
within our own island, is not this a prayer which 
goeth out of feigned lips ? When we pray that 
<* His will may be done," we know that His will 
is, that ^^ all siiould be saved, that not one should 
perish." When, therefore, we assist in sending 
the Gospel to the dark and distant corners of the 
earth, then, and not till then, may we consist- 
ently desire of God in our prayers, that His 
saving health may be known to all nations. 
■ In praying, therefore, that "His kingdom 
tnay come," do we not pray that all false reli- 
gions, all idolatrous worship, may be universally 
abcdishedj and the kingdom of Messiah be esta- 
blished throughout the world ? 
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,.Foif. we must vindicate the veracity oTour 
prayer by our exertions, and extend its efficiency 
j}y our influence. > ...,'. 

It is, indeed^ an easier and a cheaper way to 
quiet the conscience by that cointnon anodyne, 
^^ That the heathen are very well as they are;- that 
the morals of« the Hindoos are not infiMriot to 
those of Christians." With what sort of Ohris^ 
tians these asserters of the rival innocence of 
idolaters associate, we will not pretend tO'deter*- 
jnine. 

But, allowing: that we do not always send 
abroad the very best samples of Christianity, the 
very best representatives of its practical eflfects, 
— allowing, also, that too many who remain 
at home, and who profess and call themselves 
Christians, are guilty of crimes, which disgrace 
-human nature, yet Christianity renounces them ; 
Christian governments inflict, on them capital 
punishments. While among these poor idola- 
ters all the social duties, are trampled od, all 
the suggestions of natural .conscience are stifled, 
rites the most obscene, sacrifices the most 
bloody, are ofiered ; and these crimes are nbt 
only committed, buttsanctaoned, but enjoin^; 
they do not violate religion, they make a; part 
of it. Surely, then, politically connected with 
them as we are, and yet contentedly leaving 
them in their degraded state of morals, without 
any attempt for their improvement, do we not 
by this neglect virtually pronounce, and awfuUy 
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anticipate, their dreadful sentence, ** Let him 
that is unjust be unjust still, and he that is filthy 
let him be filthy still?" 

Again, it is an easier and a cheaper way to 
throw the weight off our own shoulders by the 
cool remark, that *^ these things belong not to 
us ; human efibrts are superfluous ; God must 
bring them about by a miracle."— God, it is 
true, introduced Christianity by miracles, but 
He carries it on by means. Miracles, indeed, 
are His prerogative, but man is His instrument 
Had He not sent His Gospel and His ministers, 
it is probable that the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, By^ 
thinia, and all proconsular Asia, had never 
heard of Christianity to this day. 

But is it not equally the effect of Divine 
grace, I had almost said, is it not equally, a 
miracle, when, in the hottest season of the most 
unrelenting warfare, in the most calamitous 
period of unusual scarcity, when Britain had 
the whole civilised world in arms against her, 
so that she could emphatically say, ^^ There is 
none that fighteth for us but only Thou^ O 
God,"— when it might seem business enough 
for any but Christians to take care of them- 
selves ;— even then Britain raised the banner of 
ihe. cross, not in the most unprofitable crusade 
for the most fruitless object, but that she might 
carry the knowledge of Him who suffered on it 
to the ends of the habitable globe; — not to re- 
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deem His sepulchre from infidels, but to com- 
municate to them the tidings of His resurrec- 
tion, and of redemption through His blood ? Is 
it not the effect of grace, and still more nearly 
approaching to a miracle, when in a period im- 
mediately subsequent, while their fields were yet 
red with slaughter, and their rivers ran bloody 
their cities plundered, and their kingdoms de- 
solated, God disposed the hearts of hostile 
sovereigns, ruling over opposing nations, the 
tenacious professors of difierent religions, yet, 
as if actuated by one universal feeling, simul- 
taneously to rise up in one common cause for 
the accomplishment of this mighty object, «— 
when the first use they made of the termination 
of war was to disseminate the Gospel of peace, --^ 
the first tribute they paid to the glory of God 
was to publish abroad that grand instrument of 
good will to men ? Let us not then indulge 
groundless imaginations, as if miracles were 
wrought to justify indolence; as if man were to 
be excused the trouble of being the active agent 
of Divine Providence. 

The miracles wrought at Ephesus seem to 
have been intended as a confirmation of the 
truth of St Paul's doctrine, rather than as the 
actual instrument of conversion. Many rejected 
the Gospel who saw the miracles. The miracles 
wrought did not supersede the necessity of the 
Apostle's ^^ speaking boldly for the space of 
three montlis, disputing and persuading the 



things concerning the' klngabitt 6f S^/'^'Ifh^ 
did not supersede th6 necessity, at tfnothfer tittie*/ 
of his continuing to preach among them, folr the 
space of two years, the two great docttines of 
his mission, ^* Repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ" Nor did they 
prevent his thinking it his bounden duty to send 
to the Ephesians his exquisite epistle, for the 
furtherance of their fiiith in the GospeL Here 
we behold the union of the Bible and the Mis- 
sionary — of the Gospel sent, and the Gospel 
preached. 

" Many," says the sagacious Bishop Butler, 
" think there is but one evil, and that evil is 
superstition ;" and we know that the epithets of 
superstitious and enthusiastic have been unspar- 
in^y lavished on the most sober and well- 
digested plans for the dispersion of the Scrip- 
tures abroad, t 

But the truth is, thei/ are neither enthusiasts 
nor superstitious, who believe that well-con- - 
certed and prudently-conducted societies for the 
promotion of this great object, acting with a ' 
deep sense of human imperfection, and in de- 
pendence upon the favour of God, will, indue 
time, with His blessing, without which nothing 
is strong, nothing is holy, accomplish the great 
end of bringing all the kingdoms of the world 
to become the kingdoms of the Redeemer. 
But he is the superstitious, ke is the enthusiast, 
who indulges unfounded expectations, who looks 
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for the fulfilment of declarations which have 
never been made, who depends upon miracles 
which have never been announced, who looks 
for consequence without their predisposing 
causes, who believes that the unassisted heathen, 
sunk in intellectual and gjDiritual darkness, shall 
call on Him of whom they have not heard, or 
that they shall hear without a preacher, 6r 
that the preacher will be found without being 
sent. 

We -might just as reasonably expect to see 
the beautiful imagery of Oriental metaphor, as 
displayed in the highly figurative language of 
the prophets, actually realised. We might as 
reasonably expect that the rose of Sharon should 
literally blossom in the wilderness of Arabia, or 
the cedars of Lebanon spring up in the sahdy 
valleys of Africa ; that the thirsty desert should 
produce spontaneous springs of water; that, 
the tame and savage animals should live to- 
gether in friendly compact; that the material 
hills should really sink and the valleys rise of 
themselves : — we might as rationally hope to 
see these lively illustrations of the fulfilment 
of the Divine promises literally verified, as to 
expect Christianity to make its own unassisted 
way into the distant and desolate corners of 
the earth. God has committed Christianity 
into the hands of Christians for universal dif- 
fusion. 
The Almighty is consisteiat in all His oper* 
VOL. XI. ;» 
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ations. He resigns to human agency, under 
His blessing, to provide for the spiritual wants 
of the ignorant, as well as the temporal wants of 
the indigent. Christianity and riches are depo- 
sited in the hands of Christians, for the more 
general dispersion of both to the respectively 
destitute. 

And when, if ever, through the unmerited 
mercy of God, that glorious and devoutly-desired 
day shall arrive, which warms the heart even 
in the distant perspective of prophecy, " when 
nation shall no more rise against nation, and 
they shall learn war no more ;" what is so likely 
to hasten that triumphant period^ what is so 
likely to turn the sword into the pruning-hook, 
and to establish lasting peace throughout the 
world, as that spirit of love and concord which 
the universal diffusion of Gospel-light is cal- 
cukted to impart? What is so likely to pro- 
duce charity among all the children of the same 
common Father, as when subjects as well as so- 
vereigns of every clime and colour, people and 
language, shall be brought to know God, from 
the greatest to the least ? 

Those admirable institutions, the Bible and 
Missionary Societies, whose object it is to lead 
to this blessed consummation, have already en- 
larged the borders of Christian charity to aii 
almost indefinite extent, by bringing into con- 
tact, from every point of the compass, and from 
almost every city in the civilised world. Christians 
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who had not so much as heard of each other's 
existence ; it has already shown them that what-^ 
ever difference of education and of government, 
whatever modifications of opinion had hitherto 
divided them, the great fundamental principles 
of love to God, of faith in his Son, and charity 
to the souls of men, are, at length, beginning to 
draw them into a nearer connection. These 
general principles of agreement are already 
bringing into one point of union persons whom 
difierenoe of sentiment had kept asunder as 
widely as seas had separated, and are the only 
means, as far as human penetration can foresee, 
of drawing the cords of amity into still closer 
bonds. 

Already, even in the early stage of this vast 
enterprise, may we not perceive that it has had 
a considerable share in promoting mutual good 
will, reciprocal kindness, and growing confi- 
dence, and this with foreigners, who, though 
they had subdued their enmity, might not so 
soon have conquered their jealousy ? Has it not 
a powerful tendency to cure any remaining dis- 
trust, lo confirm good faith, to promote confi- 
dence and attachment between nations, whose 
respect was not, perhaps, altogether untinctured 
with suspicion? May it not break down the 
wall of partition, which has so long kept us 
asunder? May it not bring those who were 
aforetime separated in heart as well as country 
to unite in Christian brotherhood ? May not 
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the probable results of this Christian confe- 
deracy become a ratification between monard)8, 
firmer than any political compact, stronger than 
any diplomatic convention? For is it not an 
instrument of confi^ratipii pf which the great 
SEAL IS the word OF GoD ? Docs it not 
embieceithe two isublirae -objects of the song of 
the angelic host, by uniting " glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace and good will 
t^wavdmen?" i 

' -' There is in the Lord's Prayer a concatenation 
of the se^^eral clauses ; what in human corap4>- 
sition the oflticscall concealed mediodv . Tiie 
petitioiiS' rise* out of each* other. . Every part 
also is, as it were» fenced round, the whole, meeti- 
ing in a circle ; for the desire that God'is: name 
thaybe hallowed, His will be done^ and His 
kingdom come, with which the prayer opens^ ds 
irderred l)0, ^d confirmed by, the ascription at 
the close. If the kingdom, the power, and the 
gi«Nry^ are EGs, then His ability, to do, and -1)0 
givw is declared to be infinite. 
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The Holy Scriptures frequently' ccoDprisej the 
essence off ith&.Gbnstitm'i temped tin soisieHSkbrt 
aphorism^ apoeftnaphe^lcH* defiakion. The^^en* 
tial spirit of theChristiaii life>ra!u;r be said ito be 
included in this ohe brief petition of die Losd'(« 
Prayer, " Thy: wiLLf BE DONB.*''^' - '* 

There is a .haughty spirit whic^h, though, it 
wiH not complain, does n6t*care to submit, s It 
arrogates to itself the dignity of enduring, witb^ 
out any claim to the meekness of yielding; ' Its 
sflence is stubbornness; its fortitude is j^ride; 
its cafanness is apathy without, and discontehit 
within. In such characters it is not so- much 
the will of God, which is the rule of conduct, 
as the scorn of pusillanimity. Not seldom, in- 
deed, the mind puts in a claim for a merit to 
which the nerves coUld make out a better title. 
Yet the su£Pering which arises from acute feel- 
ing is so far from deducting from the virtue of 
resignation, that, when it does not impede the 
sacrifice, it enhances the value. True resigna- 
tion is the hardest lesson in the whole school of 
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Christ It is the oftenest taught and the latest 
learnt It is not a task which, when once got 
over in some particular instance, leaves us mas- 
ter of the subject The necessity of following 
up the lesson we have begun presents itself 
almost every day in some new shape, occurs 
upder some fresh modification. The submission 
of yesterday does not exonerate us from the re- 
signation of to-day. The principle, indeed, 
once thoroughly wrought into the soul» gra- 
dually reconciles us to the frequent demand for 
its exercise, and renders every successive call 
more easy. 

We read dissertations on this subject, not 
only with the most entire concurrence of the 
judgment, but with the most apparent conviction 
of the mind* We write essays upon it in the 
hour of peace and composure, and fancy that 
what we have discussed with so much ease and 
self-complacence^ in favour of which we o£fer so 
many arguments to convince, and so many mo- 
tives to persuade, cannot be very difficult to 
practise. But to convince the understanding 
and to correct the will is a very diiferent un- 
dertaking ; and not less difficult when it comes 
to our own case than it was in the case of those 
for whom we have been so coolly and dogmati- 
cally prescribing. It is not till we practically 
find how slowly our own arguments produce any 
efifect on ourselves that we cease to marvel at 
their inefficacy on others. The sick physician 
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tastes with disgust the bitterness of the draught, 
to the swallowing of which he wondered the 
patient had felt so much repugnance ; and the 
reader is sometimes convinced by the arguments 
which fail of their effect on the writer, when he 
is called, not to discuss but to act, not to reason 
but to suffer. The theory is so just and the 
duty so obvious, that even bad men assent to it; 
the exercise so trying, that the best men find it 
more easy to commend the rule than to adopt 
it But he who has once gotten engraved, not 
in his memory but in his heart, this Divine pre- 
cept. Thy will be done, has made a proficiency 
which will render all subsequent instruction com- 
paratively easy. 

Though sacrifices and oblations were (^ered 
to God under the law by His own express ap- 
pointment, yet he peremptorily rejected them 
by his prophets, when presented as substitutes 
instead of signs. Will He, under a more per- 
fect dispensation, accept of any observances 
which are meant to supersede internal dedica- 
tion, — of any offerings unaccompanied by com- 
plete desire of acquiescence in his will ? <^ My 
son, give me thine heart^^ is His brief but 
imperative command. But, before we can be 
brought to comply with the spirit of this requi- 
sition, God must enlighten our understanding, 
that our devotion may be rational; He must 
rectify our will, that it may be voluntary ; He 
must purify our heart,- that it may be spiritual. 
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Submission is a duty of suoh high and' holy^ 
import, that it can only. be learntoC this Great 
Teachen If it could have been acquired by 
mere moral institution, the M^ise sayings of the 
ancient philosophers would have taught it . But 
their most elevated standard was low: their 
strongest motives were the brevity of life,' the 
instability of fortune, the dignity of suffering 
virtue, diings within their narrow sphere of 
judging; things true, indeed, as far as tbey g|9y 
but a substratum by no means equal to the su- 
perstructure to be built on it. It wanted <deplli, 
and strength, and solidity, £ov the purposes of 
support. It wanted &e only true bascs^ the 
assurance that God orders all things according 
to the purposes of his will for o«ir final good; 
it wanted that only, sure ground of faith' by 
which the genuine Christian c^ieerfuily submits 
in entire dependence on the promises of the 
Gospel. » 

Nor let us fancy that we are to be langdid 
and inactive recipients of the Divine dkipeisiS' 
ations. Our own souls must he enlarged, our 
own views must be ennobled, our own spirit 
..must be dilated. An inoperative ac(|uiesCQDee 
is not all that is I'equired of us; — ^^od^iffiwe 
fhust not slackean our zeal in doing good^^ so we 
must not be remiss in opposing evil,: oil > the 
-flimsy ground thatr G^ has pei^mitlied.^fia^ili to 
infesti the world* If.it bie Hi^-will«ti9 pek*mit(sta, 
it'is an opposition* to. His will 'wheiiiwefdisxnot: 
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4kbbur to eouhter«ct it; This surrender^ there- 

'fore, of our will to ihtLt of God, takes in a large 

sWeep of actual duties, as well as the wbcie 

tidmpass of passive obedience. It involves doing 

as well as saffering, activity as well as. acquis 

esoence, zeal as well as forbearance. Yet the 

concise petition daily slips o£P the tongue with- 

!iiut our r^ecting on the weight o( the obliga^ 

tcion we am. imposing on ourselves. We do 

-i|0t consider the extent and consequences of the 

"ptajer we are ofiering, the sacrifices, the trials, 

rtbe privations it may involve, and the large iq- 

^d^nite obedience to all the known and unknown 

purposes of Infinite Wisdom to which w^ ,ape 

pledging ourselves. 

. There is no case in which we more shelter 
ourselves in generalities. Verbal sacrifices cost 
litde, cost nothing. The familiar habit of re- 
peating the petition almost tempts us to &noy 
that the duty is as easy as the request is short. 
J We are ready to think that a prayer routided 
off in four monosyllables can scarcely involve 
<duti^ co*exterisive with our whole course of 
tbeiiag; that in uttering them, we renotmos all 
'>rigfat ini'CKirselves; tiiat we Acknowledge <tbe 
'>iinivei»al indefeasible title of tie tldSseS ahd^oniy 
^Fabmtabe^ that iwe niake e^rer to Him' the* right 
tb doad US, and w^ us, and by ts, whatever 
H^ 43eeb good fpr ourselves, virfaatever will prb- 
.mete' Hisi glotyythiAgh byt hieaiiiisr somddm^.as 
tocoibprebendibld to <6ir understanding as uti- 
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aco^table to our will, because we neither know 
the motive nor perceive the end. These simple 
words, Thy will be done, express an act of 
faith the most sublime, an act of allegiance the 
most unqualified ; and, while they make a de- 
claration of entire submission to a Sovereign the 
most absolute, they are, at the same time, a re- 
cognition of love to a Father the most beneficent* 

We must remember, that in offering this 
prayer, we may, by our own request, be offering 
to resign what we most dread to lose, to give 
up what is dear to us as our own soul ; we may 
be calling on our heavenly Father to withhold 
what we are most anxiously labouring to attain, 
and to withdraw what we are most sedulously 
endeavouring to keep. We are solemnly re- 
nouncing our property in ourselves, we are dis- 
tinctly making ourselves over again to Him 
whose we already are. We specifically entreat 
Him to do with us what He pleases, to mould 
us to a conformity to His image, without which 
we shall never be resigned to His will ; in short, 
to dispose of us as His infinite wisdom sees best, 
however contrary to the scheme which our 
blindness has laid down as the path to unques- 
tionable happiness. 

To render this trying petition easy to us, is 
one great reason why God, by such a variety 
of providences, afflicts and brings us low. He 
knows that we want incentives to humility, even 
more than incitements to virtuous actions. He 
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shows US, in many ways, that self-sufficiency and 
happiness are incompatible; that pride and 
peace are irreconcilable; that, following our 
own way, and doing our own will, which we 
conceive to be the very essence of felicity, is in 
direct opposition to it 

Under the pressure of any affliction, Tky wiU 
be donej as it is the patient Christian's unceasing 
prayer, so it is the ground of his unvarying 
practice. In this brief petition he finds his 
whole duty comprised and expressed. It is the 
unprompted request of his lips, it is the motto 
inscribed on his heart, it is the principle which 
regulates his life, it is the voice which says to 
the stormy passions, '^ Peace ! be still ! " Let 
others expostulate, he submits. Nay, even sub- 
mission does not adequately express his feelings. 
We frequently submit, not so much from duty 
as from necessity ; we submit, because we can- 
not help ourselves. Resignation sometimes may 
be mere acquiescence in the sovereignty, rather 
than conviction of the wisdom and goodness of 
God ; while the patient Christian not only yields 
to the dispensation, but adores the dispenser. 
He not only submits to the blow, but vindi- 
cates the hand which inflicts it : ^^ The Lord is 
righteous in all his ways." He refers to the 
chastisement as a proof of the affection of the 
chastiser: ^* 1 know that in very faithfulness 
Thou hast caused me to be afflicted." He recurs 
to the thoughtlessness of his former prosperity : 
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** Before I tms aflficted 1 wint itsMy i^''%M 
alltrd^ to th6 tibial leis bs "h punis^mefit' l$i^ i 
paternal correction. If he prays for k nembvai 
df the present suffiH*iiig, he pk-a^s als6 t^t^^k 
may not be retnoted from him, till it has b66n 
sanctified to him. He will not even part from 
the trial, till he has laid hold on the benefit. * ^ 

" Christianity," says Bidhop Horsley, " in* 
volves many paradoxes, but no contradictions.*' 
To be able to say with entire sarrendiar of the 
heart, " Thy will be done,^ is the true liberty 
of the children of God, that liberty with which 
Christ has made us free. It is a liberty, not 
which delivers us from restraint, but which; 
freeing us from our subjection to the senses, 
makes us find no pleasure but in order, no 
safety but in the obedience of an intelligent 
being to his rightful Lord. In delivering ui 
from the heavy bondage of sin, it tran^fbi!^ us to 
the " easy yoke of Christ," from the gtilBftg 
slavery of the world to the ** light bund^n" 4>f 
him who overcame it. - • * 

This liberty, in giving a true direction ixf^hk 
afiections, gives them amplitude as well as elef 
vation. The more unconstrained the will'^b^ 
comes, the more it fixes on one object: "odic^ 
fixed on the highest, it ddes not tise itsf lib^^ 
for versatility, but for constancy; notfor-chaffi^, 
but fidelity; not for wavering, but adherence. * 

It is, therefore, no less our interest ' th&n 
our duty, to keep the mind in an habitual 
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pQ^ture fO( submission. . ^^ Adam,'* says Dr. 
^i^ipmpndr '^ after his expulsion) was a greater 
^lav^ in the wilderness than he had b^en in the 
0ncl9SUFe.f' .If the barbarian ambassador carae 
expressly to.tbe Romans to negotiate from his 
OQUQitry for permission to be their servants, de- 
claringi- that a volantary submission, even to a 
fore^n powa:, was preferable to a wild and dis- 
orderly freedom, well may the Christian triumph 
in the peace and security to be attained by a 
complete subjugation to Him who is emphati- 
cally called the God of order. 

A vital faith manifests itself in vital acts* 
/' Thy will be done," is eminently a practical 
petition.. The first indication of the gaoler's 
change of heart was a practical indication. He 
did not ask, " Are there few that be saved ?" 
but, « What shall / do to be saved?" The 
first symptom St. Paul gave of his conversion 
was a practical s3anptQm : ^' Lord, what wilt 
tiiiou have me to do / " He entered on his new 
course with a total renunciation of his own will. 
In seemed to this great apostle to be the turning 
point between infi^^Uty and piety, whether he 
should, follow! his own ,wiJJ, op^ the will of Gpd. 
He did xu)! anuise his curio^^ty-iwith sipfecuUMfiYe 
qytestioos. His own immediate and grand con- 
cern epgrossefl his whole soul. Nor was bis 
question a mere^b^^y efiusiQn,ian interrqgatiyip 
springing put of ..that mixed ft^ejjiiig of awe and 
•wpnd^r which, acponfipanied his first overiyhelm-^ 
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ing convictions. It became the abiding princi- 
ple which governed his future life, which made 
him in labours more abundant. Every succes- 
sive act of duty» every future sacrifice of ,ease^ 
sprung from it, was influenced by it His own 
willy his ardent, impetuous, fiery will, was not 
merely subdued, it was extinguished. His 
powerful mind, indeed, lost none of its energy, 
but his proud heart relinquished all its inde^ 
pendence. 

We allow aind adopt the term devotion as an 
indispensable part of religion, because it is sup« 
posed to be limited to the act ; but deootednessj 
from which it is derived, does not meet with 
such ready acceptation, because this is a habit, 
and a habit involves more than an act; it 
pledges us to consistency, it implies fixedness of 
character, a general confirmed state of mind, a 
giving up what we are, and have, and do, to 
God. Devotedness does not consist in the 
length of our prayers, not in the number of our 
good works, for, though these are the surest 
evidences of piety, they are not its essence. 
Devotedness consists in doing and sufiering, 
bearing and forbearing, in the way which God 
prescribes. The most inconsiderable duty per- 
formed with alacrity, if it opposes our own 
inclination, the most ordinary trifd, met with a 
right spirit, is more acceptable to Him than a 
greater eflbrt of our own devising. We do not 
commend a servant for his activity, if ever so 
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fervently exercised, in doing whatever gratifies 
his own fency ; we do not consider his perform- 
ance as obedience, unless his activity has been 
exercised in doing what we required of him. 
Now, how can we insist on his doing what con- 
tradicts his own humour, while we allow our* 
selves to feel repugnance in serving our heavenly 
Master, when His commands do not exactly fall 
in with our own inclination ? 

Nothing short, then, of this sincere devoted- 
ness to God can enable us to maintain an 
equality of mind under unequal circumstancesi. 
We murmur that we have not the things we ask 
amiss, not knowing that they are withheld by 
the same mercy by which the things that are 
good for us are granted. Things good in them- 
selves may not be good for us. A resigned 
spirit is the proper disposition to prepare us for 
receiving mercies, or for having them denied. 
Resignation of soul, like the allegiance of a good 
subject, is always in readiness, though not always 
in action ; whereas an impatient mind is a spirit 
of disa£Pection, always prepared to revolt when 
the will of the sovereign is in opposition to that 
of the subject. This seditious principle is the 
infallible characteristic of an unrenewed mind. 

We must also give God leave, not only to 
take His own way, but His own time. The 
appointment of seasons, as well as of events, is 
His. " He waits to be gracious." If he delays, 
it is because we are not yet brought to that state 
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which fits us for the grant of our request It is 
not He who must be brought about, but we our- 
selves. Or, perhaps, He refuses the thing we 
ask, in order to give us a better. We implore 
success in an undertaking, instead of which, He 
gives us content under the disappointment. We 
'ask for the removal of pain ; He gives us patience 
under it We desire deliverance from our 
enemies ; He sees that we have not yet turned 
their enmity to our improvement, and He will 
bring us to a better temper, by further ejtercis^p 
We desire Him to avert some impending tri^l j^ 
instiead of averting it, He takes away its bitter- , 
nei^s ; He mitigates what we believed would be 
intolerable, by giving us a right temper under 
it. How, then, can we say He has failed of His 
promise, if He gives something more truly valu- 
able than we had requested at His hands ? 

A sincere love of God will make us thankful 
when our prayers are granted, and patient and 
cheerful when they are denied. Every fresh 
disappointment will teach us to distrust our- 
selves, and confide in God. Experience will 
instruct us that there may be a better way of 
hearing our requests than that of granting them. 
Happy for us that He to whom they are ad- 
dressed knows what is best, and acts upon that 
knowledge. 
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CHAP. X. 

A ai^IGHT SCHEME OF PRAYEB^ FROPOSBD 70R 
YOUNG PERSONS, ON THE MODEL OF THE LORD's 
PRAYER. 

Wiu. the pious mother pardon the Ubertv here 
taken of suggesting the few following hints? 
Those who are aware of the inestimable value 
of pra}rer themselves will naturally be anxious^ 
not only that this duty should be earnestly in.'" 
culcated on their children, but that they should 
be taught it in the best manner; and suck pa- 
rents need little persuasion or counsel on the 
subject Yet children of decent and orderly 
(I will not say of strictly religious) &milies are 
often so superficially instructed in this important 
business, that when they are asked what prayers 
they use, it is not unusual for them to answer, 
*^ The Lord's Prayer and the CreedJ** And even 
some who are better taught are not always 
made to understand with sufficient clearness the 
specific distinction between the two, that the , 
one is the confession of their faith, and the .' 
other the model for their supplications* By this 
confused and indistinct beginning, they set 
out with a perplexity in their ideas, which is. 
not always completely disentangled in more ad"« 
vanced life. 

VOL. XI. A A 
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An intelligent mother will seize the first 
occasion which the child's opening understand- 
ing shall allow, for making a little course of 
lectures on the Lord's Prayer, taking every 
division or short sentence separately, for each 
furnishes valuable iiia|»rial« fpr a .distinct lec- 
ture. Children should be led gradually through 
every part of this Divine composition; they 
should be tau^t to break it i&ta aU the regular 
divisions into which, indeed, it so naturally 
resolves itself. They sfaoidd be made to com^* 
prebend, one by one, each of its short but 
weighty sentences ; to amplify and spread them 
out for the purpose of better understanding tliem, 
not in their most extensive and critical sense, 
but in their most simple and obvious meanings ; 
for in these condensed and substantial expres-> 
sions, as wie have before observed, every word is 
an ingot, and will bear beating out; so tbat the 
teacher's difficulty will not so mudi.jconsist in 
i^at she shall say, as in what she shall sup- 
press ; so abundant is the expository * matter 
which this succinct pattern suggests. 

When children have acquired :a pretty good 
conception of the meaning of each divisiou, they 
should then be made to observe the connection, 
relation, and dependence of die several parts of 
this Prayer,'one upon another; for there is great 
method and connection in it. A judicious in- 
terpreteirwill observe how logically and conse^ 
quently one clause grows out of another,, though 
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she will use neither the word logical nor c6nse* 
quence ; for all explanations should be madef in 
the most plain and familiar terms, it being 
words, and not tilings, which commonly perplex 
children, if, as it sometimes happens, ihe teadier, 
though not wanting sease, wants perspicuity and 
sim^dicily. 

Young persons, from being cotnpletely in"- 
structed in this short composition, (which, as it 
is to be their guide and model through life^ too 
mnch pains cannot be bestowed on it,) will have 
a clearer conception, not only of its individual 
contents, but of Prayer in general, ihan many 
ever attain, though their memory has been^ 
perhaps, loaded with long and unexplained 
forms, which they have been accustomed to 
swallow in the lump, without scrutiny and with- 
out discrimination. 

I would have it understood, that by these 
fitde comments I do not mean that children 
aliould be put to learn dry, and, to them, uni&<>> 
telligible expositions ; but that the exposition is 
to be colloquial. And here I must remark in 
general, that the teacher is sometimes unreasoh^- 
ably apt to relieve hersdf at the child's expense, 
by loading the memory of a little creature on 
occasions in which far other iaculties should be 
put in exercise. Children themselves should be 
made to furnish a good part of this extempora- 
neous commentary by their answers ; in which 
answers they wQl be much assisted by the judg* 
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ment the teacher uses in her manner of question^ 
ing. And the youthful understanding, when 
its powers are properly set at work, will soon 
strengthen by exercise, so as to furnish reason-* 
able, if not very correct, answers. 

Written forms of prayer are not only useiul 
and proper, but indispensably necessary to be* 
gin with. But I will hazard the remark, that 
if children are thrown exdusively on the best 
forms, if they are made to commit them to 
memory like a copy of verses, and to repeat 
them in a dry customary way, they will produce 
little effect on their minds. They will not xat*- 
derstand what they repeat, if we do not early 
open to them the important scheme of prayer. 
Without such an elementary introduction to 
this duty, they will afterwards be either igno- 
rant, or enthusiastic, or both. We should give 
them knatdedge before we can expect them to 
make much progress in piety ^ and as a due pro^ 
parative to it : Christian instruction in this re- 
sembling the sun, who, in the course of his 
communications, gives light before he gives heat. 
And to labour to excite a spirit of devotion with- 
out first infusing that knowledge out of whidi 
it is to grow, is practically reviving the popish 
maxim, that Ignorance is the mother of Devo^ 
tion, and virtually adopting the popish rule,tof 
praying in an unknown tongue. 

Children, let me again observe, will not at* 
tend to their prayers if they do not utiderstand 
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them; and they will not understand them, if 
they are not taught to analyse, to dissect them, 
to know their component parts, and to me- 
thodise them. 

It is not enough to teach them to consider 
prayer under the general idea that it is an ap- 
plication to God for what they want, and an 
acknowledgment to Him for what they have* 
This, though true in the gross, is not sufficiently 
precise and correct. They should learn to de- 
fine and to arrange all the di£ferent parts of 
prayer. And as a preparative to prayer itself, 
they should be impressed with as clear an idea 
as' their capacity and the nature of the subject 
will admit, of *^ Him with whom they have to 
do.'' His omnipresence is, perhaps, of all his 
-attributes, that of which we may make the first 
practical use. Every head of prayer is founded 
on some great scriptural truth, whiqh truths the 
little anal^^sis here suggested will materially as- 
^t to fix in their minds. 

On the knowledge that ^^ God is,'' that he is 
an infinitely holy Being, and that ^^ he is the 
rewarder of all them that diligently seek him," 
will be grounded the first part of prayer, which 
is adoration. The creature devoting itself to the 
Creator, or self'-dedication^ next presents itself. 
And if they are first taught that important truth, 
that as needy creatures they want help, which 
may be done by some easy analogy, they will 
easily be led to understand how naturally petir 
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Hof^ forms a most considerable iHWicb of prayer ; 
and Divine grace being among the things for 
which they are to petition, this naturally sug* 
gests to the mind the doctrine of the inflneaees 
of the Holy Spirit. And when to this is added 
the conviction which will be readily worked uxtQ 
an ingenuous mind, that as offending creatntief; 
they, want pardon, the necessity of eonfessi^M 
will easily be made intelligible to tb^^m* B«t 
they should be brought to. understand tha^ k 
must not be such a general and vague confession 
as awakens no sense of personal humiliation, as 
excites no recollection of their own more peeur 
liar and individual faults. But it musrt be ^ 
confession founded on self-knowledge, which is 
itself to arise out of the practice of self^^xamiur 
ation. On the gladness of heart natural to 
youth, it will be less difficult to impress the de^ 
Ughtful duty of tkanksgivingf which forms so 
considerable a branch of devotion. In this they 
should be habituated to recapitulate not only 
their general, but to ^lumerate their peculiar, 
daily, and incidental mercies, in the same sper 
cific manner as they should have been taught tp 
detail their individual and personal voants in the 
petitionary, and their Jmdts in the confessional, 
part. The same warmth of feeling which will 
more readily dispose them to express their gra* 
titude to God in thanksgiving, will also lead 
^hem more gladly to express their love to their 
parents and friends, by adopting .another Jt^dis- 
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pensable, and, to an afifecdonate heart, fdeasing, 
part of prayer, which is intercession. It will be 
needfai to in&rm them that the (»Bission of this 
important clause in the Larks' Prayer arises 
fiiom the Divine Intercessor not havmg then as- 
sumed his mediatorial office. 

When they have been made, by a plain and 
perspicuous mode of instruction, fiiUy to nnd^- 
stand the ^i&r&at nature of all theses and 
wh^i they clearly cfompr^^nd ^at ddjOroHorij 
sei^de^icatiaHj oorgfession, peHtieny ihank^ving, 
and intereession, are distinct heads, which must 
not be involved in each other, you may esem. 
plify the rules by pointing out to them these 
[Ricoessive branches in any well-written form. 
It is hardly needful to renund the teacher that 
our truly Scriptural Liturgy invariably furnishes 
the example of presenting every request in the 
name of the great Mediator. For there is no 
access to the Throne of Grace but by thai n&m 
and living "oxxy. In the Liturgy, too, they will 
meet with the best eccemplificattons c^ prayers, 
exhibiting separate specimens of each of the 
distinct heads we have been suggesting. 

But in order that the minds of young persons 
<may, without labour or difficulty, be gradually 
brotrghtinto such a state of preparation as to be 
benefited by such a little course pf lectures as 
we haye recommended, they should, from the 
time when they were first able to read, have been 
employing themselves, at their leisure hours, iq 
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laying in a store of provision for their present 
demands* And here the memory may be em- 
ployed to good purpose r for being the first 
fiichlty which is ripened, and which \a^ indeed^ 
perfected when the others are only beginning to 
unfold themselves, tbi^ is an intimation of Pro^ 
vidende that it should be the first sehsed on for 
th^ best uses/ It should, therefore^ be devoted 
to lay in a stodc of ^be mere 6asy and de^vo^ 
tiotial parts 6f Soripmi^, espeeiatty the Plsalmis.* 
Children, Whos^ minds haV^ b&^ early witt 
furnished firom these, will be oompet^it at nine 
or ten years old to produce from them, and to 
select with no contemptible judgment, suitable 
examples of all the parts of prayer ; and will be 
able to extract and appropriate texts under each 
respective head, so as to exhibit, without help^ 
complete specimens of every part of prayef; 
By confining them entirely to the seiis^ and 
nearly to the words of Scripture, they will be 
preserved from enthusiasm, from irregukrity^ 
and conceit. By being obliged continually to 
apply fojp themselves, they will get a habit, in all 
their difficuUies, of ^^ searching the Scriptures^^ 

* This will be so far from ^itfng the cheer^uHi^Sy tir 
impeding the pleasures, of childhood^ that the Authoi' 
knows a lady, who> when, a little girl, before she was sevep 
years old, had. learnt the whole Psalter through a second 
time; and that without any diminution of uncommon 
gaiety of spirits, or any interference with the elegant ac<» 
qiu^ements suited to her station. "- j . . . 
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which may be hereafter useful to them on other 
and more trying occasions. But I would at first 
CQt^ne them to the Bible ; for were they allowed 
with:«qual fireedom to ransack other books with 
n ymw to»get helps to embellish their little comr 
positlcmsi or rather coiiipilAtiGiis» they,tiiigM'he 
tempted to pass off for .their Qwn .wli#A thay piek 
up fi^m others, which might * tend,:^ i^ii^e^tp 
make ihem both v«n and doeeilJuL Thisja 
n ^ioiofytation 10 wluii^ fthey;M!9^.«i^u#«i^h (laid 
^pen^lvb^n tbejir &q^ tfaeoUelv^i^ti^Hp^llilfy 
oommeiMled for any pilfered pass^e mt^ whidh 
they decorate their little themes and letters. 
But in the present instance there is no danger 
of any similar deception; for there is such a 
sacred signature stampied on every Scripture 
phrase, that the owner's name can never be de- 
ftced or torn off from the goods, either by fraud 
o«. violence* 

. It would be well, if in those Psalms which 
children were first directed to get by heart, an 
eye were had to this their future application; 
and that they were employed, but without any 
intimaticMi of your subsequent design, in learn- 
ing such as may be best turned to this account. 
Jn tljie huDidred and thirty-ninth, the first great 
truth to be imprinted on the young heart, the 
Divine Omnipresence as was before observed, 
lis utifold^d widi stich li tbilture of majestic 
ffrandeur, and such an interestinfit variety of 
intimate and local circuEpst^iiif^es,. ^& is likely to 
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seize on the quidc and lively feelings of yoatlu 
The awfiil idea that that Being whom thef 
are taught to reverence is not only in general 
^ acquainted with all their ways,'' but that He 
is <* about thdr path, and about their bed," 
bestows such a sense of real and local eististanee 
on Him, of whom they are apt to conceive as 
having his distant habitation only in heaven, as 
will greatly help to reaUse die sense of his actual 
presence. 

The hundred and third Psalm will open to 
the mind rich and abundant sources of expres- 
sion for gratitude and thanksgiving, and it in- 
cludes the acknowledgment of spiritual as wdl 
as temporal favours. It illustrates the ccnnpas- 
sionate mercies of God by fiimiliar and domestic 
images of such peculiar tenderness and exqui«> 
site endearm^>t, as are calculated to strike upon 
every chord of filial fondness in the heart of an 
affectionate child* The fiily-^first supplies an 
Infinite variety of matter in whatever relates to 
confession of sin, or to supplication for the aids 
of the Spirit. The twenty-third abounds with 
captivating expressions of the protecting good- 
ness and tender love of their heavenly Fathj^r, 
conveyed by pastoral imagery of uncommon 
beauty and sweetness : in diort, the greater part 
of these charming compositions oveiilows with 
materials for every head of prayer. 

Children who, while they were engaged in 
teilfning these select Scriptures, were not aware 
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that there was any spepific otgiect in vi^w, or 
any further end to be answered by it^ will aftert- 
wards feel an unexpected pleasure arising from 
the application of their petty labours, when they 
are GBiled to draw cut from their little treasury 
of knowledge the stares which they have been 
insensibly collecting i and will be pleased to find 
that) without any fresh iqpplication to study, they 
are now obliged to escercise a higher faculty than 
memory,-*— that they have lying ready in their 
minds the materials with which they are at length 
called upon to work* Their judgment must b0 
exercised in selecting one, or two, or more texts^ 
which shall contain the substance of every spe- 
cific head of prayer before noticed ; and it will 
be a farther exercise to. their understandings to 
concatenate the detached parts into one regular 
whole^ occasionally varying the arrangement as 
they like; that is^ changing the order, some* 
times beginning with invocation, sometimes with 
confession; sometimes dwelling longer on one 
part, sometimes on another. — As the hardships 
of a religious Sunday are often so pathetically 
pleaded as making one of the heavy burdens of 
religion ; and as the friends of religion are so 
often called upon to mitigate its intolerable rin 
gours, by recommending pleasant employment, 
might not such an exercise as has been here 
suggested assist, by varying its occupations, to 
lighten its supposed load ? 

The habits of the pupils being thus early 
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fbrmedy their memory, attention, and intellect 
being bent in a right direction, and the exercise 
invariably maintained, may we not reasonably 
hope that their emotions also, through Divine 
grace, may become interested in the work, till 
they will be enabled '* to pray with the Spirit 
and with the understanding also ?" They will 
DOW be qualified to use a well-composed form, 
with seriousness and advantage; for they will 
now use it not mechanically, but rationally. 
That which before appeared to them a mere 
mass of good words will now appear a signi- 
ficant composition, exhibiting variety, regularity, 
and beauty ; and while they will have the further 
advantage of being enabled, by their improved 
judgment, to distinguish and select for their 
own purpose such prayers as are more judicious 
and more scriptural, it Mrill also habituate them 
to look for plan, and design, and lucid order, in 
other works. 
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OF PBRlSBVEllANCE IN PRATER AND PRAIS^ 

A DEEP sens^ of his corruptions will powerftiUy 
draw. the real penitent to a humble avowal of 
sin ; but it is to be feared that there are some^ 
who^ because they cannot charge themselves with 
flagrant ofiences, do not consider a contrite con-* 
fession of the sins of the heart and of the daily 
life an indispensable part of their devotions* 
But God will charge many with sin who neglect 
to charge themselves. Did they attend to the 
remonstrances of a conscience not laid asleep 
by neglect, or quieted by palliatives, they would 
find, that, were the daily omissions alone, whether 
in prayer or conduct, of even their best days, 
registered and presented to them, they would 
form no inconsiderable catalogue for repentance. 
. There are too many who do not consider that 
all sins are equally a breach of the Divine law. 
Without pretending to bring all sins, small and 
great, to one common level, we should remem- 
ber that all sin is an offence against a gracious 
Father. 

In that profoundly self-abasing prayer of 
David, after the commission of the two black 
offences which disgraced hb otherwise exem-* 
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plary life, though he deeply felt his barbarous 
treatment of his brave general, in first dishonou]> 
ing his wife, and then exposing him to meet 
inevitable death in the fore-fi\)nt of the hottest 
battle,*— yet, in praying to be delivered from this 
** bkx)d-guiltiness," he bequeathied an important 
lesson to posterity, when, in his lowly prostra- 
tion at die throne of. God, his first cry was^ 
*^ Against Thee^ Thee only, have I sinned, an<l 
done this evil in Thy sight,'' plainly declaring, 
that aU sin is, in the first instance^ a sin agamst 
God. 

While the most worldly are ready enough to 
exclaim against notorious sins, or against any 
sins carried tao the greatest excess, to smaller 
ofiences they contrive to be tolerably reconciled^ 
They think the commisision of these not incon- 
sistent with the profitable use of prayer in their 
formal way of using this customary exercise^ 

Hiey are also sufficiently lenient to certain 
dq^ees of great- sins; €md various are the mo^ 
difications and distinc$tions in their logic, and 
not over-correct the gradations in their moral 
scaie of degrees. They do not consider that it 
is the extirpation, and not merely the reduction^ 
of any sin, which is to procure them that peace 
and coipfort for which: they sometimes pray, and 
which they wonder they do not receive as^ an 
answer to then* prayers. 

They forget that the evil of sin is not to be 
measured by its magnitude only, but by the 
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9pirit of dbobedience which it indicates towards 
a generous Father, — a Father whose commands 
are all founded in mercy and love, and who 
considers every voluntary fault as no light o& 
fence when committed against supreme power, 
exercised with perfect tenderness. 

But it is their reluctance to part with the re^ 
maining degrees, their wish to retain these mo- 
dified sins ; it is their favourite reserves to which 
they sttU cling, that prevent-that peace which is 
prcmiised to the victoiy, I had almost said to 
the omnipotence, of prayer. 

For it is not so much the nicely-measured 
^antity as the nature of sin which constitutes 
its malignity, and obstructs the benefit of prayer* 
The inferior degree which is cherished, will, 
without earnest supplication to God, be ready to 
become the excess which is deprecated, when* 
ever the appropriate -temptation shall present 
itself. For, however our compassionate Father 
may pardon the unpremeditated fault, yet how 
can we expect Him to forgive any degree of sin 
that is allowed, that is even, in a certain measure, 
intended to be committed? Diminution, how- 
ever, is a &vourabIe stepj if, by perseverence in 
prayer, it lead gradually to extirpation. And 
this naturaUy leads 'to- tiit important subject of 
Perseverance in Prayer. 

Prayer is an act which seems to be so pre- 
pared in the frame of our nature, to be so con- 
genial to our dependent condition, ao suited to 
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our exigencies, so adapted to every man's known 
wants, and to his possibilities of wants unknown, 
so full of relief to the soul, and of peace to the 
mind, and of gladness to the heart ; so produo 
tive of confidence in God, and so reciprocally 
proceeding from that confidence, that vre should 
think, if we did not know the contrary^ that it 
is a duty which scarcely required to be enjoined : 
— that he who had once found out his necessi« 
ties, and that there was no other redress for 
them, would spontaneously have recourse, as a 
delight, to what he had neglected as a command ; 
that he who had once tasted the bounties of 
God, would think it a hardship not to be allowed 
to thank him for them; that the invitation to 
pray to his Benefactor, was an additional proof 
of Divine goodness ; that to be allowed to praise 
him for his mercies, was itself a mercy* 

The apostle's precept, ** Pray always," — 
pray evermore, pray without ceasing, men ought 
always to pray, —- will not be criticised as a 
pleonasm, if we call to remembrance that there 
is no state of mind, no condition of life, in which 
prayer is not ia necessity as well as an obligation* 
In danger, fear impels to it ; in trouble, we have 
no other resource ; in sickness, we have no other 
refuge ; in dejection, no other hope ; in death, 
no other comfort 

Saint Paul frequently shows the word prayer 
to be a term of great latitude, involving the 
whole compass of our intercourse with God. 
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He represents it to include our adoration of his 
perfections, our acknowledgment of the wisdom 
of his dispensations, our obligation for his be- 
nefits providential and spiritual ; the avowal of 
our entire dependence on Him, our absolute 
subjection to Him, the declaration of our faith 
in Him, the expression of our devotedness to 
Him ; the confession of our own unworthiness, 
infirmities, and sins ; the petition for the supply 
of our wants, and for the pardon of our ofiences ; 
for succour' in out distress ; for a blessing on our 
undertakings ; for the direction of our conduct, 
and the success of our affairs. 

If any should be disposed to tUink this ge- 
neral view too comprehensive, let him point out 
which of these particulars prayer does not em- 
brace ; which of these clauses a rational, a sen- 
tient, . an enlightened, a dependent being can 
omit in his scheme of devotion. 

But, as the multifarious concerns of human 
life will necessarily occasion a suspension of the 
exercise, the Apostle, ever attentive to the prin- 
ciple of the act, and to the circumstances of the 
actor, reduces all these qualities to their essence, 
when he resolves them into the spirit of sup^ 
plication. 

To pray incessantly, therefore, appears to be, 
in his view of the subject, to keep the mind in 
an habitual disposition and propensity to devo- 
tion ; for there is a sense in which we may be 
said to do that which we are willing to do, 
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thopgk tbere are intervab of the tfaougbt as well 
as intermissions of the act; — *^ as a traveller," 
says Dr. Barrow, '' may be said to be still on 
his journey, though he stops to take needful 
rest, and to transact necessary business." If he 
pause, he does not turn out of the way; his 
pursuit is not diverted, though occasionally in- 
terrupted, and unavoidaUy delayed; 

Constantly maintahiing the disposition, then, 
and never neglecting the actual duty; never 
slighting the occasion which presents itself, nor 
violating the habit of stated devotion, may, we 
presume, be called ^^ to pray without ceasing." 
The expression ^* watching unto prayer" im- 
plies this vigilance in finding, and this zeal in 
laying hold on these occasions* 

The success of prayer^ though promised to 
all who offer it in perfect sincerity^ is no(^ so 
frequently promised to the cry of distress^ to 
liie impulse of fear, or the emergency of the 
moment^ as to humble perseverance in devotion ; 
it is to patient Wfuting, to assiduous solicitation, 
to unwearied importunity, that God' has de- 
dased that He will lend His ear, that He will 
^ve the communication, of His Spirit, that He 
will grant the return of our requests. Nothing 
but this holy perseverance can hsep up in our 
minds an humble sense of our dependence. It 
is not by a mere casual petition, however pas- 
sionate^ but by habitual application, that devout 
aflfections ace esoited and maintained, that our 
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converse with heaven is carried on. It is by no 
other means that we can be assured, with Saint 
Paul, that " we are risen with Christ," but this 
obvious one, that we thus seek the things which 
ate above; that the heart is renovated, that the 
mind is lifted above this low scene of things; 
that the spirit breathes in a purer atmosphere ; 
that the whole man is enlightened, and strength- 
ened, and purified ; and that the more fre- 
quently, so the more nearly, he approaches to 
the throne of God. He will find also that 
prayer iiot'only expresses but elicits the Divine 
grace. 

Yet do we not allow every idle plea, every 
frivolous pretence^ to divert us from our better 
resolves ? Business brings in its grave apology, 
pleasure its bewitching excuse. But if we would 
examine our hearts truly, and report diem faith- 
fully, we should find the fact to be, that dis- 
inclination to this employment, oftener than our 
engagement in any other, keeps us firom this 
sacred intercourse with our Maker. 

Under circumstances of distress, or alarm, 
indeed, prayer is adopted with comparatively 
little reluctance; the mind which knows not 
where to fly, flies to God. In agony, nature i» 
no atheist. The soul is drawn to God by a 
sort of natural impulse; not always, perhaps^ 
by an emotion of piety, but from a feeling con- 
viction, that every other refuge is ^^ a refuge of 
lies." Oh ! thou afflicted, tossed with tempests^ 
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and hot comforted, happy if thou art either 
drawn or driven, with holy David, to say to 
thy God, ** Thou art a place to hide me in." 

But if it is easy for the sorrowing heart to 
give up a world, by whom itself seems to be 
given up, there are other demands for prayer 
equally imperative. There are cuxumstances 
more dangerous, yet less suspected of danger, 
in which, though the call is louder, it is less 
heard ; because the voice of conscience is 
drowned by the clamours of the world. Pros- 
perous fortunes, unbroken health, flattering 
friends, buoyant spirits, a spring-tide of success, 
— these are the occasions when the very abun- 
dance of God's mercies is apt to fill the heart till 
it hardens it Loaded with riches, crowned 
with dignities, successful in enterprise; beset 
with snares in the shape of honours, with perils 
under the mask of pleasures ; then it is, that to 
the already saturated heart ** to-morrow shall be 
as this day, and more abundant," is more in 
unison, than ^* what shall I render to the Lord ?" 
. Prayer draws all the Christian graces into its 
focus. It draws Charity, followed by her lovely 
train, her forbearance with faults, her forgiveness 
of injuries, her pity for errors, her compassion 
for want It draws Repentance,, witlv her holy 
sorrows, her pious resolutions, her self-distrust. 
It attracts Faith, with her elevated eye, — Hope, 
with her grasped anchor, — Beneficence, with 
her open hand, — Zeal, looking far and wide to 
serve, — Humility, with introverted eye, looking 
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at home. Prayer, by quickening these graces 
in the heart, warms them into life, fits them for 
service, and dismisses each to its appropriate 
practice. Cordial prayer is mental virtue ; 
Christian virtue is spiritual action. The mould 
into which genuine prayer casts the soul is not 
effiiced by the suspension of the act, but retains 
some touches of the impression till the act is 
repeated. 

When we (Consider how profusely God be- 
stows, and how little He requires ; that while 
He confers like Deity, He desires only such 
poor returns as can be made by indigent, men- 
dicant mortality ; that He requires no cpstly ob- 
lation ; nothing that vill impoverish, but, on the 
contrary, will inconceivably enrich the giver. — 
When we consider this, we are ready to wonder 
that He will accept so poor a thing as impotent 
gratitude for immeasurable bounty. When we 
reflect, that bur very desire to pray and' to 
praise Him is His gift ; -— that His grace must 
purify the offering, before He condescends to 
receive it, must confer on it that spirit which 
renders it acceptable ; — that He only expects 
we should consecrate to Him what we have re- 
ceived from Him ; — that we should only con- 
fess, that of all we enjoy, nothing is our due ; — 
we may well blush at our insensibility. 

We think, perhaps, that had He commanded 
us ^^ to do some great thing," to raise some 
monument of splendour, some memorial of no- 
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toriety and ostentatioii, something that would 
perpetuate our own name with His goodness, 
we should gladly have done it How much 
more when He only requires 

*' Our thanks how due ! " 

when He only asks the homage of the hearty 
the expression of our dependence, the recogni- 
tion of His right ! 

But he to whom the duty of prayer is un- 
known, and by whom the privilege of prayer is 
unfelt ; or he by whom it is neglected ; or he 
who uses it for form and not from feeling, may 
probably say, Will this work, wearisome even 
if necessary, never knowifti end? Will there 
be no period when God vdll dispense with its 
regular exercise ? Will there never be such an 
attainment of the end proposed, as tl»t we may 
be allowed to discontinue the means ? 

To these interrogatories there is but one an* 
swer, an answer which shall be also made, by 
an appeal to the inquirer himself. 

If there is any day in which we are quite 
certain that we shall meet with no trial from 
Providence, no temptation from the world, any 
day in which we shall be sure to have no wrong 
tempers excited in ourselves, no call to bear 
with those of others, no misfortune to encounter, 
and no need of Divine assistance to endure it, 
on that morning we may safely omit prayer. 

If there is any evening in which we have re- 
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ceived no protection from God, and experienced 
no mercy at His bands ; if we have not neglected 
a single opportunity of doing or receiving good ; 
if we are quite certain that we hove not once 
spoken unadvisedly with our lips^ nor entertained 
one vain or idle thought in our heart; on that 
night we may safely omit to praise God, and to 
conf€tss our own sinfulness; on that night we 
may safely omit humiliation and thanksgiving. 
To repeat the converse would be superfluous. 

Wh^i we can conscientiously say, that rdh* 
gion has given a tone to our conduct, a law to 
our actions, a rule to our thoughts, a bridle to 
our tongue, a restraint to every wrong passion^ 
a check to every evil temper, then some will 
say. We may safely be dismissed from the 
drudgery of prayer, it will then have answered 
all the ends which you so tiresomely recom- 
mend. So far from it, we really figure to 
ourselves, that if we could hope to hear of a 
human being brought to such perfecticm of 
discipline, it would unquestionably be found 
that this would be the very being who would 
continue most perseveringly in the practice of 
that devotion which had so materially contri- 
buted to bring his heart and mind into so 
desirable a state, who would most tremble to 
discontinue prayer, who would be most appalled 
at the thought of the condition into which such 
discontinuante would be likely to reduce him. 
Whatever others do, he will continue for ever 
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to *^ sing praises unto Thee, O Thou most 
Highest; he will continue to tell of Thy loving 
kindness early in the morning, and of Thy 
truth in the night-season*" 

It is true that while he considered religion as 
something nominal and ceremonial, rather than 
as a principle of spirit and of life, he felt no* 
thing encouraging, nothing refreshing, nothing 
delightful in prayer. But since he began to 
feel it as the means of procuring the most sub- 
stantial blessings to his heart, since he began 
* to experience something of the realisation of the 
promises to his soul, in the performance of this 
exercise, he finds there is no employment so 
satisfactory ; none that his mind can so little do 
without ; none that so efiectually raises him 
above the world ; none that so opens his eyes to 
its empty shadows : none which can make him 
look with so much indifference on its lying 
vanities; none that can so powerfully defend 
. him against the assaults of temptation, and the 
allui'ements of pleasure ; none that can so sustain 
him under labour, so carry him through diffi- 
culties ; none that can so quicken him in the 
practice of every virtue, and animate him in the 
discharge of every duty. 

An additional reason why we should live in 
the perpetual use of prayer, seems to be, that 
our blessed Redeemer, after having given both 
the example and the command, while on earth, 
condescends still to be our unceasing intercessor 
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in heaven. Can we ever cease petitioning for 
ourselves, when we believe that He never ceases 
interceding for us ? 

If we are so unhappy as now to find little 
pleasure in this holy exercise, that, however, 
is so far from being a reason for discontinuing 
it, that it affords the strongest argument for per- 
severance. That which was at first a form, will 
become a pleasure ; that which was a burden, 
will become a privilege ; that which we impose 
upon ourselves as a medicine, will become ne- 
cessary as an aliment, and desirable as a gratifi- 
cation. That which is now short and superficial, 
will become copious and solid. The chariot* 
wheel is warmed by its own motion. Use will 
make that easy which was at first painful. That 
which is once become easy will soon be rendered 
pleasant. Instead of repining at the perform- 
ance, we shall be unhappy at. the omission. 
When a man recovering from sickness attempts 
to walk, he does not discontinue the exercise 
because he feels himself weak, nor even because 
the effort is painful. He rather redoubles his 
exertion; it is from his perseverance that he 
looks for strength. An additional turn every 
day diminishes his repugnance, augments his 
vigour, improves his spirits. That effort which 
was submitted to because it was salutary, is con- 
tinued because the feeling of renovated strength 
renders it delightful. 

But if prayer be so exhilarating to the soul, 
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what shall be said of pnuse ? Praise is the only 
employment, we had almost said it is the only 
duty, in which self finds no part In praise 
we go out of ourselves, and think only of Him 
to whom we offer it It is the most purely 
disinterested of all services. . It is gratitude 
without solicitation, acknowledgment without 
petition. Prayer is the overflowing expression 
of our wants; praise of our affection. Prayer 
is the language of the destitute ; praise of the 
redeemed sinner. If the angelic spirits offer 
their praises exempt from our mixture of in- 
firmity or alloy, yet we have a motive for gra- 
titude, unknown even to the angels. They are 
un&Uen beings; they cannot say as we ca^ 
« Worthy the Lamb> for He was slain for u^." 
Prayer is the child of Faith; praise of love. 
Prayer is prospective; praise takes in, in its 
wide range, enjoyment of present, remembrance 
of past, and anticipation of future, blessings- 
Prayer points the only way to heaven; praise 
is already there. 
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CHAP. XII. 

ON INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 

As it is the effect of prayer to expand tbe fiffec^ 
tions as well as to sanctify tbem, the heoevalent 
Christian is not satisfied to commend himself 
alone to the Divine favour. The heart which 
is full of the love of God will overflow with love 
to his neighbour. All that are near to himself 
he wishes to bring near to God. He will pre^ 
sent the whole human race as objects of the 
Divine compassion, but especially the faithful 
followers of Jesus Christ Religion makes a 
man so liberal of soul, that he cannot endure to 
restrict any thing, much less Divine mercies, 
to himself; he, therefore, spiritualises the social 
affections, by adding intercessory to personal 
prayer : for he knows that petitioning for others 
is one of the best methods of exercising and 
enlarging our own love and charity, even if it 
were not to draw down those blessings whidi 
are promised to those for whom we ask them. 

It is unnecessary to produce any of the num* 
berless instances with which Scripture abounds^ 
on the efficacy of intercession : in whidi God 
has proved the truth of his own assurance, that 
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^* his ear was open to their cry." I shall confine 
myself to a few observations on the benefits it 
brings to him who ofiers it When we pray 
for the objects of our dearest regard, it purifies 
passion, and exalts love into religion : when we 
pray for those with whom we have worldly inter- 
course, it smooths down the swellings of envy, 
and bids the tumults of anger and ambition 
subside : when we pray for our country, it sanc- 
tifies patriotism: when we pray for those in 
authority, it adds a Divine motive to human 
obedience: when we pray for our enemies, it 
softens the savageness of war, and mollifies 
hatred into tenderness, and resentment into 
sorrow. There is no such sofiiener of animosity, 
no such soother of resentment, no such allayer 
of hatred, as sincere cordial prayer. And we 
can only learn the duty, so difficult to human 
nature, of forgiving those who have ofiended us, 
when we bring' ourselves to pray for them to 
Him whom we ourselves daily ofiend. When 
those who are the faithfiil followers of the same 
Divine Master pray for each other, the recipro- 
cal intercession delightfully realises that beauti- 
ful idea of " the communion of Saints." There 
is scarcely any thing which more enriches the 
Christian than the circulation of this holy com- 
merce ; than the comfort of believing, while he 
is praying for his Christian fi-iends, that he is 
also reaping the benefit of their prayers for 
him. 
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Some are for confining their intercessions 
only to the good, as if none but persons of merit 
were entitled to our pmyers. Good I who is 
good ? ** There is none good but one, that is 
God." Merit ! who has it ? Desert ! who can 
plead it ? in the sight of God, I mean. Who 
shall bring his own piety, or the piety of others^ 
in the way of claim, before a Being of such 
transcendent holiness, that ^^ the heavens are 
not clean in his sight ?" And if we wieiit for per- 
fect holiness as a preliminary to prayer, when 
shall such erring creatures pray at all to Him 
" who chargeth the angels with folly?" 

The social aifections were given us, not only 
for the kindliest, but the noblest, purposes. The 
charities of father, son, and brother were be- 
stowed, not only to make life pleasant, but to 
make it useful ; not only that we might contri- 
bute to the present comfort, but to the eternal 
benefit, of each other. 

These heaven-implanted afiections are never 
brought into exercise more properly, nor with 
more lively feelings, than in intercessory prayer. 
Our friends may have wants which we cannot 
remove, desires which we cannot gratify, afflic- 
tions which we cannot relieve, but it is alwajrs 
in our power to bring them before God; to 
pray for them whenever we pray for oursdives; 
This, as it is a most pleasant and easy, so it is 
an indispensable, obligation. It is a duty which 
brings the social afiections into their highest 
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exetciBe, and which may be reciprocally paid 
and received. 

The same Scriptures which expressly ^join 
that supplication, prayers, intercession, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men, furnish 
abo numerous examples of the efficacy of inter- 
cessory prayer. We need not dwell on the 
instance of the rain obtained by the prayers of 
Elijah, or the earlier availing intercessions of 
Moses, with other public deliverances effected 
in the same manner. 

Though the perseverance of Abraham's prayer 
did not prevent the extermination of the polluted 
city, yet, doubtless, the blessing he solicited for it 
returned into his own bosom, and the successive 
promises made by the Almighty Judge to the 
successively reduced number of the righteous, 
for whose sake the petition for preservation was 
ofiered, affords a proof of the Divine ap(M:o- 
bation, and a striking encouragement to persist 
in the duty of intercessory prayer. The promise 
of God was not withdrawn. The prayer was 
conditional, and could the petitioner have made 
up his very lowest complement, the city had 
been saved. The interceding heart in any 
event is sure to gain something, for itself. 

Prayer is such an enlarger of the affections^ 
such an opener of the heart, that we cannot but 
wonder how any who live in the practice of it 
Aould be penurious in their alms ; or if ihey 
do give, should do it ^^ grudgingly, or of neces* 
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sify/' Sarefy, if our prayer be cordial, we shall 
be more ready to assist as well as to love those 
for whom we are in the habit of making sup- 
plicati<Hi to God. It is impossible to pray sin- 
eerdy for the well-being of others, without 
being desirous of contributing to it. We can 
faanrdly conceive a more complete speeies of self- 
deception than that practised by an avaricious 
professor of religion, one who goes on me- 
chanically to pray for the poor, whilst his prayer 
has neither opened his heart nor his purse. He 
may value himself on this, as on other instances 
of his ingenuity, in having found out so cheap 
ft way of doing good, and go on contentedly, 
till he hears that tremendous sentence of ex- 
elusion, ** Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not to me." 



*' O impudence of Wealth ! with all thy store. 
How darest thou let one worthy man be poor? 



ft 



O you great ones of the earth, whom riches 
ensnare and prosperity betrays, be largely 
liberal^ even fr<Hn sel^interest^ Not, indeed, 
expecting to make the liberality you bestow 
a remuneration for the devotions you withhold. 
Scatter your superfluities^ and more than your 
superfluities, to the destitute, if not to vindicate 
Prpvidenoe, yet to benefit yourselves. Not, in^ 
deed, to revive the old' pious fraud of depending 
for salvation on the prayers of others ; yet still 
you may hope to be repaid^ with usurious in- 
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terest, from the pious poor, by the very tender 
charity of their prayers for you. Their suppli« 
cations may possibly be so heard, that you. may, 
at length, be brought to the indispensable ne- 
cessity, and the bounden duty, of praying for 
yourselves. 

There is a generosity in religion. The same 
principle which disposes a Christian to contri- 
bute to the temporal interests of those he loves, 
inclines him to breathe his earnest supplication 
for their spiritual benefit. Not only does prayer 
for others promote natural affection, not- only 
does it soften the heart of him who intercedes^ 
but it is hoped that they for whom the intercesr 
sion is made may reap the benefit. 

But our intercessions must dwell neither . in 
generalities for the public, nor in limitations to 
the wants of our particular friends. The Chris- 
tian is the friend of every description of the 
children of mortality. In the fulness of our 
compassion for the miseries of mankind, )we 
pour out our hearts in prayer for the poor and 
destitute, and we do well. But there is another 
and a large class who are still more the objects 
of our pity, and, consequently, should be of our 
prayers. While We pray for those who have no 
portion in this world, do we not sometimes for- 
get to pray for those who have their whole por- 
tion in it? We pray for the praying servants 
of Gpd, but perhaps we neglect to pray for thosie 
who never pray for themselves. These ai'e the 
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persons who stand most in need of the mercy of 
the Almighty, and of our Christian importunity 
in their favour. 

Is it not affecting, that even into our devo- 
tions we are disposed to carry the regard we too 
highly indulge for the good things of this life, 
by earnestly imploring mercy upon those who 
want them; and by forgetting to offer our sup- 
plications in favour of those who are blinded by 
the. too full enjoyment of them ? If the one duty 
be done, should the other be lefl undone ? 

If we want an example of the most sublime 
kind of charity, obsjerve for what it is that the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles ^^ bows his knees 
to God " in behalf of his friends. Is it for an 
increase of their wealth, their power, their fame, 
or any other external prosperity? — No: it is 
that ^^ God would grant them according to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened with 
might in the inner man ; "— • it is, that " Christ 
may dwell in their hearts by faith;" — it is, 
*Hhat they may be rooted and grounded in 
love," and this to a glorious end, — ** that they 
may be able, with all saints, to comprehend" 
the vast dimensions of the love of Christ; — 
that ^^ they may be filled with all the fulness of 
God." These are the sort of petitions which 
we need never hesitate to present Thesie are 
requests which we may rest assured are always 
agreeable to the Divine will; here we are 
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certain we cannot ** pray amiss." These are 
intercessions of which the benefit may be felt» 
when wealth, and fame, and power shall be 
forgotten things. 

Why does Saint Paul ^^ pray day and night 
that he might see the face of his Thessalonian 
converts?" Not merely that he might have 
the gratification of once more beholding those 
he loved, — though that would sensibly delight 
so affectionate a heart, — but '^ that he might 
perfect that which was lacking in their faith." 

These are instances of a spirit so large in its 
affections, so high in its object ; of a man who 
had so much of Heaven in his firiendships, so 
much of soul in his attachments, that he thought 
time too brief, earth too scanty, worldly bless- 
ings too low, to enter deeply into his petitions 
for those to whom time and earth, the transitory 
blessings of life, and life itself^ would so soon be 
no more. 

In exciting us to perpetual gratitude, the 
same apostle stirs us up to the duty of keeping 
before our eyes the mercies which so perempto- 
rily demand it. These mercies succeed each 
other so rapidly, or, rather, are crowded upon 
us so simultaneously, that if we do not count 
them as they are received, and record them as 
they are enjoyed, their very multitude, which 
ought to penetrate the heart more deeply, will 
cause them to slip out of the memory. 
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As to the commanded duty of praying for 
our enemieS) the most powerful example be>- 
queathed to us m Scripture, next to that of his 
Divine Master on the cross, is that of St. Ste- 
phen. Even after the expiring martyr had 
ejaculated, ** Lord Jesus, receive my spirit," he 
kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
^^ Lord, lay not thb sin to their charge." Let 
every instance of Roman greatness of mind, 
let every story of Grecian magnanimity be ran- 
sacked, and produce, who can, such another 
example. Theirs is tumour, this is grandeur; 
theirs is heroism, this is Christianity ; they im- 
plored the gods for themselves, Stephen for his 
murderers. 

In closing the subject of Intercessory Prayer, 
may the author be allowed to avail herself of 
the feeling it suggests to her own heart ? and, 
while she earnestly implores that Being who 
can make the meanest of His creatures instru- 
mental to His glory, to bless this humble at- 
tempt to the reader, may she, without presump- 
tion, entreat that this work of Christian charity 
may be reciprocal, and that those who peruse 
these pages may put up a petition for her, that, 
in the great day to which we are all hastening, 
and to which she is so very near, she may not 
be found to have suggested to others what she 
herself did not believe, or to have recommended 
what she did not desire to practise? In that 
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awful day of everlasting decision, may both tbe 
reader and the writer be pardoned and accepted, 
<f not for any works of righteousness which they 
have done," but through the merits of the 
Great Intercessor; 
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CHAP. XIII. 

THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OP PRAYER EXHIBITED 
IN THE LIPE OF THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. 

As the keeping up a due sense of religion, both 
in faith and practice, so materially depends on 
the habit of fervent and heart-felt devotion, may 
we be permitted, in this place, to insist on the 
probable effects which would follow the devout, 
habitual, and conscientious exercise of prayer, 
rather than on prayer itself? 

As soon as religion is really become the 
earnest desire of our hearts, it will inevitably 
become the great business of our lives ; the one 
is the only satisfactory evidence of the other: 
consequently, the religion of the heart and life 
will promote that spirit of prayer by which both 
have been excited and promoted. 

^They, therefore, little advance the true in- 
terests of mankind, who, under the powerful 
plea of what great things God has done for us, 
in our redemption by His Son, neglect to en- 
courage our active services in His cause. Hear 
the words of inspiration, " Be not slothful "— - 
** run the race " — " fight the good fight *' — » 
" strive to enter in'* — " give diligence" — ** work 
out your own salvation" — " God is not un- 
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mindfiil to forget your labour of love " — " but 
when you have done all, ye are unprofitable 
servants, ye have done that which was your 
duty to do." 

But if, after we have done all, we are unpro- 
fitable servants, what shall we be if we have 
done nothing ? Is it not obvious that the Holy 
Spirit, who dictated these exhortations, clearly 
meant that a sound faith in the word of God 
was intended to produce holy exertion for the 
advancement of His glory? The activity in 
doing good of the Son of God was not exceeded 
by his devotion, and both powerfully illustrated 
his doctrines, and confirmed his divinity. Until, 
then, we make our religicm a part of our com- 
mon life, until we bring Christianity, as an 
illustrious genius is said to have brought philo- 
sophy, from its retreat to live in the world, and 
dwell among men ; until we have brought it firom 
the closet to the active scene, from the church 
to the worlds whether that world be the court, 
the senate, the exchange, the public office, the 
private counting-house, the courts of justice, 
the professional departments, or the domestic 
drawing-room, it will not have fiilly accom- 
plished what it was sent on earth to do. 

We do not mean the introduction of its lan- 
guage, but of its spirit : the former is frequently 
as incompatible with public, as it is unsuitable 
to private business ; but the latter is of universal 
application. We mean that the temper and dis- 
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positions which it is the object of prayer to 
communicate, should be kept alive in society, 
and brought into action in its affairs ; that the 
integrity, the veracity, the justice, the purity, 
the liberality, the watchfulness over ourselves, 
the candour towards others, all exercised in the 
fear of the Lord, and strengthened by the word 
of God and prayer, should be brought from the 
retirement of devotion to the regulation of the 
conduct 

There may be a form of unfelt petitions, a 
ceremonious avowal of faith, a customary pro- 
fession of repentance, a general acknowledgment 
of sin, uttered from the lips to God ; but where 
is His image and superscription written upon 
the heart ? Where is the transforming power 
of religion in the life? Where is the living 
transcript of the Divine original? Where is 
that holiness to which the vision of the Lord is 
specifically promised ? Where is the light, and 
life, and grace of the Redeemer exhibited in the 
temper and conduct? Yet we are assured, that 
if we are Christians, there must be a constant 
aim at this conformity. 

We should, therefore, endeavoui^ to believe 
as we pray, to think as we pray, to feel as we 
pray, and to act as we pray. Prayer must not 
be a solitary, independent exercise; but an ex- 
ercise incorporated with many others, and in-* 
separably connected with that golden chain of 
Chrisdan duties, of which, when so connected, 
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it forms one of the most important links. They 
will not pray differently from the rest of the 
world, who do not live differently. * 

But though we must not, in accommodation 
to the prevailing prejudices and unnecessary 
zeal against abstinence and devotion, neglect 
the imperative duties of retirement, prayer, and 
meditation; yet, perhaps, as prayer makes so 
indispensable an article in the Christian life, 
some retired, contemplative persons may appre- 
hend that it makes the whole ; whereas prayer 
is only the operation which sets the machine 
going. It is the sharpest spur to virtuous 
action, but not the act itself; the only inr 
fallible incentive. to a useful life, but not a sub- 
stitute for that usefulness. Religion keeps her 
children in full employment ; it finds them 
work for every day in the week, as well as on 
Sundays. 

The praying Christian, on going into the 
world, feels that his social and religious duties 
are happily comprised in one brief sentence.— 
'< I will think upon thy commandments to do 
them.'' What tlie Holy Spirit has so indisso- 
lubly joined, he does not separate. 

As the lawyer has his compendium of cases 
and precedents; the legislator his statutes; the 
soldier his book of tactics ; and every other pro- 
fessor his *oade mecum to consult in difficulties; 
the Christian, to whichever of the professions 
he may belong, will take his morning lecture 
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from a more in&llible directory, comprehending 
not only cases and precedents, but abounding 
with those seminal principles which contain the 
essence of all actual duty, from which all prac- 
tical excellence is deducible. This; spirit of laws 
differs from all other legal institutes, some of 
which, from that imperfection inseparable from 
the best human things, have been found un- 
intelligible, some impracticable, and; some have 
become obsolete. The Divine law is subject to 
no such.disadvantages : it is perfect in its nature, 
intelligible in its construction, and eternial in its 
obligation. 

. This sacred institute he will consult in the 
spirit of Prayer, not occasionally, but daily. 
Unreminded of general duty, unfurnished with 
some leading hint for the particular demand, he 
will not venture to rush into the bustle, trial, 
and temptation of the day. Of this aid he will 
possess himself, with the more ease, and less 
loss of time, as he will not have to ransack a 
multiplicity of folios for a detached case, or an 
individual intricacy; for, though he may not 
find in the Bible specific instances, yet he will 
discover in every page some governing truth, 
some rule of universal application, the spirit of 
which may be brought to bear on almost every 
circumstance; some principle suited to every 
purpose, and competent to the solution of every 
moral difficulty. 

Scripture does not, indeed, pretend to include 
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technical or professional peculiarities, but it ex- 
hibits the temper and the conduct which may 
be made applicable to the special concerns of 
every man, whatever be' his occupation. He 
will find in it the right direction to the right 
pursuit; the straight road to the proper end; 
the duty of a pure intention ; and the prohibition 
of false measures to attain even a laudable ob- 
ject. No hurry or engagement will ever make 
him lose sight of that sacred aphorism so point- 
edly addressed to men of business, ^^ He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall hardly be innocent.'^ 
The cautionary texts which he admired in his 
closet, he will not treasure up as classical mot- 
toes to amuse his fancy, or embellish his dis- 
course ; but will adopt as rules of conduct, and 
bring them into every worldly transaction, whe- 
ther commercial, forensic, medical, military, or 
whatever else be his professed object. He will 
not adjust his scale of duty by the false standard 
of the world, nor by any measure of his own 
devising : he has but one standard of judging, 
but one measure of conduct, — the infallible 
Word of God. This rule he will take as he 
finds it, he will use as be is commanded; he 
will not bend it to his own convenience ; he will 
not accommodate it to his own views, his own 
passions, his own emolument, his own repu- 
tation. 

He whose heart has been set in motion by 
Praj^r ; who has had his spiritual pulse quick- 
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ened by a serious perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; will find his work growing upon him in 
regular proportion to his willingness to do it. 
He is diligently exact in the immediate duties 
of the passing day. Though procrastination is 
treated by many as a light evil} he studiously 
avoids it) because he has felt its mischiefs ; he 
is active even firom the love of ease, for he 
knows that the duties which would have cost 
him little, if done on the day they were due, 
niay, by the accumulation of many neglected 
days, cost him much. The fear of this rouses 
him to immediate exertion. If the case in * 
question be doubtful, he deliberates, he enquires, 
he prays ; if it be clear and pressing, what his 
hand finds to do, he does with all his might; 
and in the calls of distress, he always acts on 
his favourite aphorism, — that giving soon is 
giving twice. 

Abroad how many duties meet him ! He 
has on his hands the poor who want bread, the 
afflicted who want comfort^ the distressed who 
want counsel, the ignorant who want teaching, 
the depressed who want soothing. At home he 
has his iamily to watch over. He has to give 
instruction to his children, and an example to 
his servants. But his more immediate, as weU 
as more difficult work is with himself; and he 
knows that this exercise, well performed, can 
alone enable him wisely to perform the rest. 
Here he finds work for every faculty of his 
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understanding) every conqaest over his will, for 
every affection of his heart Here his spirit 
truly labours. He prays fervently; but he has 
to watch, as well as to pray, that his conscience 
be not darkened by prejudice; that his bad 
qualities do not assume the shape of virtues, 
nor his good ones engender self-applause; that 
his best intentions do not mislead his judgment; 
that his candour do not degenerate into indif- 
ference, nor his strictness into bigotry ; thiat his 
moderation do not freeze, nor his zeal burn; 
He has to control his impatience at the defeat 
of his most wisely-conceived plans. He will 
find, that in his best services there is some- 
thing that is wrong, much that is wanting; and 
he feels, that whatever in them is right, is not 
his own, but the gift of God. 

Is your Christian, then, perfect? you will 
perhaps ask. Ask himself. With deep and 
sincere self-abasement he will answer in the 
negative. He will not only confess more fail- 
ings than even his accusers ascribe to him, but 
he will own what they do not always charge 
him with, — sins. He will acknowledge that 
there is no natural difference between himself 
and his censurer, but that, through Divine grace, 
the, one prays and struggles against those cor- 
ruptions, the very existence of which the other 
does not suspect. 

There is nothing more humbling to the con- 
firmed praying Christian than that; whilst in 
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his happier moments he is able to figure to 
himself a cheering image of the glory of the 
Redeemer, the blessedness of the redeemed, the 
beauty of Christian perfection, to feel himself 
not only awakened, but exalted; not merely 
enlightened, but kindled; almost possessing, 
rather than anticipating Heaven ; ■ — while he is 
enabled, in a joyful measure, to meditate upon 
these things, to feel his mind ennobled, and his 
soul expanded by the contemplation, yet to find 
how soon the bright ideas fade, the strong im- 
pression is effiiced, the heavenly vision vanished. 
He mourns to reflect, that he does not more 
abidingly possess in his heart, that be does not 
more powerfully exhibit in his conversation, more 
forcibly display in his life, that spirit of which 
his mind has been sometimes so full, his heart 
so enamoured, when prostrate before his Maker. 

To his grief he finds' that his most perfect obe- 
dience is incomplete, that his warmest affections 
are often languid; his best intentions perhaps 
not realised, his best resolves not followed up. 
In this view, though he is abased^ in dust and 
ashes in looking up to God, as the fountain of 
perfection, he is cheered in looking up to him 
also as the fountain of mercy in Christ Jesus. 
He prays as well as strives, that the knowledge 
of his own faults may make him more humble, and 
his sense of the Divine mercies more grateful. 

But he will feel that his faith, even though it 
does not want sincerity, will too frequently want 
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energy* He has, therefore, to watch against 
cold and heartless prayer; though, perhaps, 
the humility arising from this consciousness is a 
benefit in another way. He feels it di£Scult 
to bring every " thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ;" yet he goes on cheerily, 
willing to believe that what may be di£Bcult is 
not impossible. He has to struggle against over- 
anxiety for temporal things ; he has to preserve 
simplicity of intention, consistency, and persever- 
ance ; he has, in short, to watch against a long 
list of sins, errors, and temptations, which he will 
find heavier in weight, and more in number, the 
more closely he looks into his catalogue. 

The praying Christian in the world has, 
above all, to watch against the fear of man, as 
he may find it more easy to endure the cross 
than to despise the shame. Even if he have in 
a good degree conquered this temptation, he 
may still find a more dangei'ous enemy in the 
applause of the world than he found in its enmity. 
An eager desire of popularity is, perhaps, the last 
lingering sin, which cleaves even to those who 
have made a considerable progress in religion ; 
the still unextinguished passion of a mind great 
enough to have subdued many other passibns. 

The devout Christian endeavour^ to exemplify 
the ^nphatical description of the translated 
Saint in the Old Testament, — " he walks with 
God." He does not merely bow down before . 
His footstool at stated intervals; he does not 
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ceremoniously address Him on great occasions 
only, and then retreat, and dwell at a distance ; 
but he walks with Him : his habitual intercourse, 
hb natural motion, his daily converse, his inti- 
mate communication, is with his Redeemer. He 
is still seeking, though it may be with slow and 
faltering steps, the things which are above; he 
is still striving, though with unequal progress, 
for the prize of his high calling; he is still look* 
ing, though with a dim and feeble eye, for glory, 
honour, and immortality; he is still waiting, 
though not witli a trust so lively as to annihilate 
the distance, to see his eternal redemption draw* 
ing nigh. Though his aims will always be far 
greater than his attainments, yet he is not dis- 
couraged. His hope is above, his heart is above, 
his treasure is above : no wonder, then, that his 
prayers are directed, and a large portion of his 
wealth sent forward thither, where he himself 
hopes soon to be. It is but transmitting his 
riches of both kinds, not only to his future, but 
his everlasting home. 

The grand danger of the Christian in the 
world i&Jrom the world. He is afraid of the 
sleek, smooth, insinuating, and not discreditable 
vices; he guards against self-complacency. If 
his affairs prosper, and his reputation stands 
high, he betakes himself to his only sure refuge, 
the throne of God ; to his only sure remedy^ 
humble prayer. He knows it is more easy to 
perform a hundred right deeds, and to keep 
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many virtues in exercise, than *^ to keep himself 
unspotted from the world," than to hold the 
things of the world with a loose hand. Even 
his best actions, which may bring him most 
credit, have their dangers : they make him fear 
that ^^ while he has a name to live^ he is dead." 
He feels that if he had no sin but vanity, the 
consciousness of that alone would be sufficient 
to set him on his guard, to quicken him in 
prayer, to caution him in conduct. He does 
not fear vanity as he fears any other individual 
vice, as a single enemy, against which he is to 
be on the watch, but as that vice which, if in- 
dulged, would poison all his virtues. Among 
die sins of the inner man, he knows that <^ this 
kind goeth not out but by prayer." When he 
hears it said of any popular, and especially of 
any religious, character, ^f He is a good man, 
but he is vain," he says within himself, ^^ He is 
is vain, and therefore I fear he is not a good 
man." How many right qualities does vanity 
rob of their value — how many right actions of 
their reward ! 

Every suspicion of the first stirring of vanity 
in himself sends him with deeper prostration 
before his Maker. Lord, what is man ! Shall 
the praise of a fellow-creature, whose breath is in 
his nostrils, whose ashes must soon be mingled 
with my own, which may even before my own 
be consigned to kindred dust, shall his praise, be 
of sufficient potency to endanger the humility of 
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a being, who is not only looking forward to the 
applause of those glorious spirits which surround 
the throne of God, but to the approbation of 
God himself? 

When those with whom he occasionally mixes 
see the praying Christian calm and cheerful in 
society, they little suspect the frequent struggles, 
the secret conflicts, he has within. Others see 
his devout and conscientious life, but he alone 
knows the plague of his own heart. If he has 
a conflict with the world, he has a harder con-* 
flict with sin. His bosom foe is his most un- 
yielding enemy. This, therefore, it is which 
makes his other trials heavy, which makes his 
power of sustaining them weak, which renders 
his conquest over them slow and inconclusive; 
which too oflen solicits him to oppose interest to 
duty, indolence to resistance, and self-indulgence 
to victory. 

But instead of fighting with a foreign enemy, 
be turns his arms against himself. The foe he 
combats is his own heart. No earthly warrior, 
when his commission is made out, ever found in 
it so formidable a clause as that which makes a 
leading sentence in the Christiarfs articles of 
war. To storm a fort, to mount a breach, is 
easy compared with the statute, " If any man 
come afl;er me, let him deny himself ^ For this 
plague of an evil heart he seeks the only remedy : 
to prayer, that balm of hurt minds, he con- 
stantly repairs. 

VOL. XI. D D 
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The confirmed Christian will, above all, labour 
most assiduously after that consistency qfcharac" 
ter^ which is a more unequivocal evidence of 
high Christian attainment than the most pro- 
minent great qualities, which are frequently 
counteracted by their opposites. This consist- 
ency exhibits a more striking conformity to the 
image of his Maker ; as in the works of crea- 
tion, the wisdom of the Supreme Intelligence is 
more admirable in the agreement and harmony 
of one thing with another than in the individual 
beauty and excellence of each. It is more con- 
spicuous in the fitness and proportion of its 
parts relatively, than in the composition of the 
parts themselves. By this uniformity, the re- 
sults of religion are the most beautifully exhi-» 
bited in the Christian character. 

When we reflect on the conflicts and the 
trials of the conscientious, watchful, praying 
Christian, we shall estimate aright the value of 
the consoling promises of the Gospel. It is by 
these promises, applied through Divine grace to 
the heart, that the Christian is gradually brought 
to consider Prayer, not merely as a duty, but to 
value it as a privilege; and the more earnestly 
he cultivates this spirit of supplication, the more 
deeply will it enable him to penetrate into the 
recesses of his own heart The more he dis*- 
covers the evils which he there finds, he will be 
so far from being deterred by the discovery from 
approaching to the fountain of mercy, that it 
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will lead him to be more diligent, as well as 
more fervent in his application there. Nothing 
so faithfully reveals to us our spiritual exigencies, 
nothing can quicken our petitions for their relief 
so powerfully, as the conviction of their actual 
existence. In this conviction, in this earnest 
application, the Christian at length feels the 
ef&cacy of Prayer in its consolations, its blessed- 
ness, its transforming power. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

THE CONSOLATIONS OV PRATER IN AFFLICTION) 
SICKNESS, AND DEATH. 

The pagan philosophers have given many ad- 
mirable precepts, both for resigning blessings 
and for sustaining misfortunes I but, wanting 
the motives and sanctions of Christianity, though 
they excite much intellectual admiration, they 
produce little practical effect. The stars which 
glittered in their moral night, though bright, 
imparted no warmth. Their most beautiful 
dissertations on death had no charm to extract 
its sting. We receive no support from their 
most elaborate treatises on immortality, for want 
of Him who ^^ brought life and immortality to 
light." Their consolatory discussions could not 
strip the grave of its terrors ; for to them it was 
not ** swallowed up in victory." To conceive 
of the soul as an immortal principle, without 
proposing a scheme for the pardon of its sins, 
was but cold consolation. Their future state 
was but a happy guess : their heaven but a 
fortunate conjecture. 

When we peruse their finest compositions, 
we admire the manner in which the medicine is 
administered, but we do not find it effectual for 
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he cure, nor even for the mitigation of our 
disease. The beauty of tlie sentiment we ap-* 
plaud, but our heart continues to dche. 

To this cold scepticism let us oppose the 
heart-consoling, exhilarating, triumphant cer^ 
tainiies of Christianity. " I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth. — In my flesh I shall 
see God, whom mine eyes shall behold and not 
another." — " I am the resurrection and the life, 
saith the Lord ; whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die." — Here is the true balm 
of Gilead, — here is the healing cordial for every 
human woe ! 

The hair-splitting casuist does not directly 
say that p&in is not an evil, but by a sophistical 
turn professes that philosophy will never confess 
it to be an evil. But what consolation does the 
sufferer draw from this quibbling nicety ? 

Christianity knows none of these &nciful 
distinctions. She never pretends to insist that 
pain is not an evil, but she does more ; she con-* 
verts it into a good. Chiistianity, therefore, 
teaches a fortitude as much more noble than 
philosophy, as meeting pain with resignation to 
the hand that inflicts it is more heroic than 
denying it to be an evil. 

^^ I will be sanctified in them that draw nigh 
unto me," says the Almighty, by his prophet. 
We must, therefore, when we approach him in 
our devotions, frequently endeavour to warm our 
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hearts, raise our views, and quicken our aspir- 
ations, with a recollection of His glorious attri- 
butes, — of that omnipotence which can give to 
all without the least deduction from any, or from 
Himself; of that ubiquity which renders Him 
the constant witness of our actions ; of that om- 
niscience which makes Him a discerner of our 
intentions, and which penetrates the most secret 
disguises of our inmost souls ; of that perfect 
holiness which should at once be the object of 
our adoration and the model of our practice ; 
of that truth which will never forfeit any of His 
promises ; of that faithfulnesis; which will never 
forsake any that trust in Him; of that love 
which our innumerable offences cannot exhaust; 
of that eternity which had place ^^ before the 
mountains were brought forth ; " of that grandeur 
which has set His glory above the heavens; 
of that long^suiFering of God, who is strong and 
patient, and who is provoked every day ; of that 
justice which will by no means clear the guilty, 
yet of that mercy which forgiveth iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin; of that compasssion which 
iDaits to be gracious ; of that goodness which 
leadeth to repentance; of that purity which, 
while it hates sin, invites the sinner to return. 

In seasons of distress and trial, whether from 
the loss of health, or under whatever other 
afflictive dispensation he may be struggling, the 
Christian will endeavour to draw consolation, 
by reviewing the mercies of his past life, and 
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anticipating the glorious promises of the life to 
come. If previously accustomed to unbroken 
health, he will bless God for the long period in 
which he has enjoyed it. If continued infirmity 
have been his portion, he will feel grateful that 
he has had such a long and gradual weaning 
from the world. From either state he will ex-t 
tract consolation. If pain be new, what a mercy 
to have hitherto escaped it ! If habitual, we 
bear more easily what we have borne long. 

He will review his temporal blessings and de- 
liverances ; his domestic comforts, his Christian 
friendships. Among his mercies, his now 
" purged eyes " will reckon his difficulties, his 
sorrows, and his trials. A new and heavenly 
light will be thrown on that passage, ^^ It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted." It 
seems to him as if hitherto he had only heard it 
with the hearing of his ear, but now " his eye 
seeth it." If he be a real Christian, and has 
bad enemies, he will always have prayed for 
them; but now he will be thankfCil for them» 
He will the more earnestly implore mercy for 
them, as instruments which have helped to fit 
him for his present state. He will look up with 
holy gratitude to the Great Physician, who, by 
a Divine chemistry, in mixing up events, has 
made that one unpalatable ingredient, at the 
bitterness of which he once revolted, the very 
means by which all other things have worked 
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together for good : had they worked separately, 
they would not have worked efficaciously. 

If our souls have been truly ^^ sanctified by 
the word of God and Prayer," we shall, under 
the sharpest trials, be apt to compare our own 
sufferings with the cup which our Redeemer 
drank for our sakes ; drank to avert the Divine 
displeasure from us. Let us pursue the com-* 
parative view of our condition with that of the 
Son of God. He was deserted in His most try- 
ing hour, deserted, probably, by those whose 
limbs, sight, life, He had restoried ; whose souls 
He had come to save. We are surrounded by 
unwearied friends; every pain is mitigated by 
sympathy; every want not only relieved, but 
prevented : the " asking eye" explored; the in- 
articulate sound interpreted; the ill-expressed 
wish anticipated ; the but suspected want sup- 
plied. When our souls are " exceeding sorrow- 
ful," our friends participate our sorrow ; when 
desired to " watch " with us, they watch not 
« one hour," but maty ; not " falling asleep," 
but both flesh and spirit ready and willing ; not 
forsaking us in our ^^ agony," but sympathising 
where they cannot relieve. 

The night also will be made to the praying 
Christian a season of heart-searching thought, 
and spiritual consolation. Solitude and stillness 
completely shut out the world, its business, its 
cares, its impertinences. The mind is sobered, 
the passions are stilled : it seems to the watchful 
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Christian, as if there were in the universe only 
God and his own soul. It is an inexpressible 
consolation to him to feel that the one Being in 
the universe, who never slumbereth nor sleepeth, 
is the very Being to whom he has free access, 
even in the most unseasonable hours. The 
faculties of the mind may not, perhaps, be in 
their highest exercise ; but the affections of the 
heart, from the exclusion of distracting objects, 
more readily ascend to their noblest object. 
Night and darkness are no parasites : conscience 
is more easily alarmed. It puts on fewer dis- 
guises. We appear to ourselves more what we 
really are. This detection is salutary. The 
glare which the cheerful daylight, business, 
pleasure, and company, had shed over all 
objects, is withdrawn. Schemes, which in the 
day had appeared plausible, now present ob-^ 
jections. What had then appeared safe, now, 
at least, seems to require deliberation. This 
silent season of self-examination is a keen detec- 
tor of any latent sin, which, like the fly in 
the box of perfume, may corrupt much that is. 
pure. 

When this communion with God can be 
maintained, it supplies deficiencies of devotion 
to those who have little leisure during the day ; 
and by thus rescuing these otherwise lost hours, 
it snatches time from oblivion, at once adds to 
the length of life, and weans from the love of it. 

If the wearied and restless body be tempted 
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to exclaim, " Would God it were morning ! " 
the very term suggests the most consoling of all 
images. The quickened mind shoots forward 
beyond this vale of tears, beyond the dark valley 
of the shadow of death ; it stretches onward to 
the joyful morning of the resurrection ; it an- 
ticipates that blessed state where there is no 
more weeping and no more night ; no weeping, 
for God's own hand shall wipe away the tears ; 
no night, for the Lamb himself shall be the 
light. 

If humbling doubts of his own state depress 
the real penitent, what comfort may he not 
derive from the assurance, that the acceptable 
sacrifice to the God of love is the troubled 
spirit, and the broken and contrite heart? 

It is a fiirther encouragement to Prayer to 
the dejected spirit, that the Almighty was not 
contented to show his willingness to pardon by 
single declarations, however strong and full. 
He has heaped up words, he has crowded 
images, he has accumulated expressions, he has 
exhausted language, by all the variety of syno- 
nymes which express love, mercy, pardon, and 
acceptance. They are graciously crowded to- 
gether, that the trembling mourner who was 
not sufficiently assured by one, might be en- 
couraged by another. And it is the consum- 
mation of die Divine goodness, that this mes- 
sage is not sent by his ambassador, but that the 
King of kings, the blessed and only Potentate, 
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condescends himself to pronounce this royal 
proclamation, " The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suiFering, and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and 
sin ! " Forgiving, indeed, but, in consonance 
with his just demand of repentance and reform- 
ation, " who will by no means clear the guilty/' 

Refuse not, then, to take comfort from the 
promises of God, when, perhaps, you are easily 
satisfied with the assurance of pardon from a 
frail and sinful creature, like yourself, whom you 
had ofiended. Why is God the only being 
who is not believed ? who is not trusted ? ^^ Oh, 
Thou that hearest Prayer, why unto Thee will 
not all flesh come?" 

In the extremity of pain, the Christian feels 
there is no consolation but in humble acquies- 
cence in the Divine will. It may be that he 
can pray but little, but that little will be fervent 
He can articulate, perhaps, not at all, but his 
Prayer is addressed to one who sees the heart ; 
who can interpret its language; who requires 
not words, but affections. A pang endured 
without a murmur, or only such an involuntary 
groan as nature extorts, and &ith regrets, is 
itself a Prayer. We have a striking instance 
of an answer to silent Prayer in the case of 
Moses. In a situation of extreme distress, 
when he had not uttered a word, ** the Lord 
said unto him, I have heard thy crying." 
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If, hbwever, in the conduct of this nightly 
watching, and this . nightly Prayer, our own 
stock of thought or expression be absolutely 
deficient, prophets and apostles will not only 
afibrd us the most encouraging examples, but 
the most profitable assistance. More especially 
the royal treasury of King David lies open to 
Us ; and whatever are our wants, there our re- 
sources are inexhaustible. The . Psalms have 
supplied to all ages materials for Christian 
worship, under every supposable circumstance 
of human life. They have facilitated the means 
of negotiation for the penitent, and of gratitude 
for the pardoned. They have provided con- 
fession for the contrite, consolation for the 
broken-hearted, invitation to the weary, and 
rest for the heavy laden. They have furnished 
petitions for the needy, praise for the grateful, 
and adoration for all. However indigent in him- 
self, no one can complain of want, who has ac- 
cess to such a magazine of intellectual and 
spiritual wealth. These variously-gifted com- 
positions not only kindle the devoutest feelings, 
but suggest the aptest expressions: they invest 
the sublimest meanings with the noblest elo- 
quence. They have taught the tongue of the 
stammerer to speak plainly ; they have furnished 
him who was ready to. perish for lack of know- 
ledge with principles as well as feelings ; they 
have provided the illiterate with the form, and 
the devout with the spirit of Prayer. To him. 
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who previously felt not his wants, they have im- 
parted fervent desires; they have inspired the 
faint with energy, and the natural dead with 
spiritual life. 

The Psalms exhibit the finest specimen of 
experimental and devotional religion in the 
world. They are attended with this singular 
advantage, and this unspeakable comfort, — that 
in them God speaks to us, and we speak to 
Him. " Seek ye my face : Thy face. Lord, will 
I seek." This delightful interlocution between 
the King of saints and the penitent sinner ; this 
interchange of character ; this mixture of Prayer 
and promise ; of help implored, and grace be- 
stowed ; of weakness pleaded, and strength 
imparted; of &vour shown, and gratitude re- 
turned ; of prostration on one part, and encour- 
agement on the other ; of abounding sorrow, 
and overflowing mercy: this beautiful variety 
of afiecting intercourse between sinful dust and 
Infinite Goodness, lifbs the abased penitent into 
the closest and most sublime communion with 
his Saviour and his God. 

The royal poet in these noble compositions 
has given us the most elevated character of 
Prayer, by showing us that supplication is the 
dialect of the poor in spirit ; thanksgiving, the 
idiom of the genuine Christian ; praise, his ver- 
nacular tongue. 

How cheering under every species of distress 
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to reflect, that our blessed Redeemer not only 
suffered for us upon the cross, but is sympa- 
thising with us now ! that ^^ in all our afflictions 
He is afflicted." The tenderness of the sym- 
pathy seems to add a value to the sacrifice; 
while the vastness of the sacrifice endears the 
sympathy by ennobling it. 

If the intellectual powers be mercifully pre- 
served, how many virtues may be brought into 
exercise on a sick bed, which had either lain 
dormant, or been considered as of inferior 
worth in the prosperous day of activity. The 
Christian temper, indeed, seems to be that part 
of religion which is more peculiarly to be ex- 
ercised under these circumstances. The passive 
virtues, the least brilliant, but the most difficult, 
are then particularly called into action. To suf- 
fer cheerfully the whole will of God on the 
tedious bed of languishing is more trying than to 
perform the most shining exploit on the theatre 
of the world : the hero in the field of battle has 
the love of fame, as well as patriotism, to support 
him. He knows that the witnesses of his valour 
will be the heralds of his renown. The martyr 
at the stake is divinely strengthened. Extraor* 
dinary grace is imparted for extraordinary trials. 
His pangs are exquisite, but they are short 
The crown is in sight ; it is almost in possession. 
By faith ^^he sees the heavens opened. He sees 
the glory of God, and Jesus standing at the 
right hand of God." — But to be strong in faith. 
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and patient in hope, in a long and lingering 
sickness, is an example of more general use, 
and ordinary application, than even the subjiime 
heroism of die martyr. The sickness is brought 
home to our own feelings; we see it with our 
eyes ; we apply it to our hearts. Of the martyr, 
we read, indeed, with astonishment : our faith is 
strengthened, and our admiration kindled ; but 
we read it without that special appropriation, 
without that peculiar reference to our own cir- 
cumstances, which we feel in cases that are 
likely to apply to ourselves. With the dying 
friend, we have not only a feeling of pious ten* 
demess but there is also a community of in- 
terests. Thie certain conviction that his case 
must soon be our own, makes it our own now. 
Self mixes with the social feeling, and the 
Christian death we are contemplating, we do 
not so much admire as a prodigy, as propose 
for a modeL To the martyr's stake we feel 
that we are not likely to be brought. To the 
dying bed we must inevitably come. 

Accommodating his state of mind to the 
nature of his disease, the dying Christian will 
derive consolation in any case, either from think- 
ing how forcibly a sudden sickness breaks th^ 
chain which binds him to the world, or how 
gently a gradual decay unties it He will feel 
and acknowledge the necessity of all he suffers 
to wean him from life. He will admire the 
Divine goodness which commissions the in- 
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firmities of sickness to divest the world of its 
enchantments, and to strip death of some of its 
most formidable terrors. He feels with how 
much less reluctance we quit a body exhausted 
by sufering, than one in the vigour of health. 

Sickness, instead of narrowing the heart, its 
worst effect on an unrenewed mind, enlarges 
his. He earnestly exhorts those around him to 
defer no act of repentance, no labour of love, 
no deed of justice, no work of mercy, to that 
state of incapac^ity in which he now lies. 

How many motives has the Christian to re- 
strain his murmurs I Murmuring offends God, 
both as it is injurious to His goodness, and as 
it perverts the occasion which God has now 
afforded for giving an example of patience. 
LfCt us not complain that we have nothing to 
do in sickness, when we are furnished with the 
opportunity, as well as called to the duty of 
resignation; the duty, indeed, is always ours, 
but the occasion is now more eminently given. 
Let us not say, even in this depressed state, 
that we have nothing to be thankful for. If 
sleep be afforded, let us acknowledge the bless- 
ing ; if wearisome nights be our portion, let us 
remember they are " appointed to us." Let us 
mitigate the grievance of watchfulness, by con- 
sidering it as a sort of prolongation of life ; as 
the gifl of more minutes granted for meditation 
and prayer. If we are not able to employ it to 
either of these purposes, there is a fresh occa- 
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sion for exercising that resignation which will 
be accepted for both. 

If reason be still continued, yet with suffer- 
ings too intense for any devotional duty, the 
sick Christian may take comfort that the busi- 
ness of life was accomplished before the sick- 
ness began. He will not be terrified if duties 
are superseded ; if means are at an end ; for he 
has nothing to do but to die. This is the act 
for which all other acts, all other duties, all 
other means, will have been preparing him. He 
who has long been habituated to look death in 
the fiice, who has often anticipated the agonies 
of dissolving nature, who has accustomed him- 
self to pray for support under them, will now 
feel the blessed effect of those petitions, which 
have been long treasured up in heaven. To 
those anticipatory prayers he may, perhaps, now 
owe the humble confidence of hope in this in- 
evitable hour. Habituated to the contemplation, 
he will not, at least, have the dreadful addition 
of surprise and novelty to aggravate the trying 
4Scene. It has long been familiar to his mind, 
though hitherto it could only operate with 'the 
inferior force of a picture to a reality. He will 
not, however, have so much scared his ima- 
gination by the terrors of death, as invigorated 
his spirit by looking beyond them to the bless- 
edness which follows. Faith will not so much 
dwell on the opening grave, as shoot forward to 
the glories to which it leads. The near prospect 
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of heaven will soften the pangs which lie in the 
way to it On heaven, then, he will fix bis 
eyes rather than on the awful intervening cir- 
cumstances* He will not dwell on the struggle 
which is for a moment, bat on the crown which 
is for even He will endeavour to think less of 
death than of its conqueror ; less of the grave 
than of its spoiler; less of the body in ruins 
than of the spirit in glory ; less of the darkness 
of his closing day than of the opening dawn of 
immortality. In some brighter moments, when 
viewing his eternal redemption drawing nigh, as 
if the freed spirit had already burst its prison walls, 
as if the manumission had actually taken place, 
he is ready exultingly to exclaim, '^ My soul is 
escaped, the snare is broken, and I am delivered.*' 

Eternal things now assume their proper mag* 
nitude, for he beholds them in the true point of 
vision. He has ceased to lean on the world, 
for he has found it both a reed and a spear; it 
has failed, and it has pierced him. He leans 
not on himself, for he has long known his own 
weakness. He leans not on his virtues, for his 
renewed mind has shown him that they can do 
nothing for him. Had he no better refuge, 
he feels that his sun would set in darkness ; his 
life close in despair. He is looking unto Jesus,i 

He suffers not his thoughts to dwell on life. 
His retrospections are at an end. His prospects 
as to this world are at an end also. He com- 
mits himself unreservedly to his heavenly Father. 
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But thoagh secure of the port, he may still 
dread the passage. The Christian will rejoice 
that his rest is at hand ; the man may shudd^ 
at the unknown transit. If faith is strong, 
nature is weak. Nay, in this awful exigence^ 
strong faith is sometimes rendered faint through 
the weakness of natiure. 

At the moment when his faith is looking 
round for every additional ccmfirmation, he 
may rejoice in those blessed certainties, those 
glorious realisations, whidi Scripture affords. 
He may take comfort that the strongest attest- 
ations given by the apostles to the realiiy of 
the heavenly state were not conjectural. They, 
to use the words of our Saviour, spake wiiat 
they knew, and testified what they had seen. 
<^ I reckon," says St. Paul, ^ that the afflictions 
of this present life are not worthy to be com* 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed/^ 
He said this c^er he had been caught up into 
the third heaven; after he had beheld the 
glories to which he alludes. The author of 
the Apocalyptic vision having described the 
inef&ble glories of the new Jerusalem, thus 
puts new life and power into his description, 
<< I, John, sa*m these things and heard them." 

The power of distinguishing objects increases 
with our approach to them. The Christian 
feels that he is entering on a state where every 
care will cease, every fear vanish, every desire 
be fulfilled, every sin be done away, every grace 
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perfected. Where there will be no more tempt* 
ations to resist, no more passions to subdue; no 
more insensibility to mercies, no more deadness 
in service, no more wandering in prayer, no 
more sorrows to be felt for himself, nor tears to 
be shed for others. He is going where his de^ 
votion will be without languor ; his love without 
alloy; his doubts, certainty; his expectation, 
enjoyment ; his hope, fruition. All will be per- 
fect, for God will be all in all. 

The period at length arrives when we must 
summon all the fortitude of the rational being, 
all the resignation of the devout Christian. If 
the mind be clear, the principles we have been 
learning, the prayers we have uttered, must now 
be made practical. The speculations we have 
admired we must now realise. All that we have 
been studying was in order to furnish materials 
for this grand exigence. All the strength we 
have been collecting must now be brought into 
action. We must now draw to a point all the 
scattered arguments, all the several motives, all 
the individual supports, all the cheering pro- 
mises of Christianity. We must exemplify all 
the rules we have given to others ; we must em- 
body all the resolutions we have formed for 
ourselves; we must reduce our precepts to 
experience; we must pass from discourses on 
submission to its exercise ; from dissertations on 
suffering to sustaining it* We must heroically 
call up the determination of our better days. 



V 
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We must recollect what we have said of the 
supports of faith and hope wheiv our strength 
was in full vigour, when our heart was at ease, 
and our mind undisturbed. Let us collect all 
that remains to us of mental strength. Let us 
implore the aid of holy hope and fervent &ith 
,to show that religion is not a beautiful theory, 
but a soul-sustaining truth.. 

Let us endeavour, without harassing scrutiny, 
or distressing doubt, to act on the principles 
which our sounder judgment formerly admitted. 
The strongest faith is wanted in the hardest 
trials. Under those trials, to the confirmed 
Christian, the highest degree of grace is com- 
monly imparted. Let us not impair that fiiith 
on which we rested when our mind was strong, 
by suspecting its validity now it is weak. That 
which had our full assent in perfect health, 
which was then firmly rooted in our spirit, and 
grounded in our understanding, must not be 
unfixed by the doubts of an enfeebled reason* 
and the scruples of an impaired judgment We 
may not be able to determine on the reasonable- 
ness of propositions, but we may derive strong 
consolation firom conclusions which were once 
fiilly established in our mind. 

Even if prayer were as worthless, with re- 
spect to present advantages, and religion as 
burdensome, as some suppose, it would be a 
sufficient vindication of both that they lead to 
eternal bliss. Of the precise nature of that bliss, 
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the Sci^tare account is cslculated rallier to 
qaidEen fiutfa dum to gratify cariosity. There 
the appropriate promises to spiritBal beings ms^ 
purely spiritual. It is enough for believtors to 
know that they shall be for ever with Ihe Lord ; 
and though it doth not yet appear what we riiall 
be^ yet we know that when He fihall appear we 
shall be like him. In die visicm of the Supreme 
Good, there must be supreme Mknty. Oar 
capacities of knowled^ and happiness shall be 
commensurate with our duration. On earth, 
part c£ our eigo3nxient— -amost fiUacious part 
— ^ consists in framing new objects for oar 
wislies : m heaven there shall remain in us no 
sudi disquieting desires, for all wfaidi can be 
found we shall find in God. We shall not 
know our Redeemer by the hearing of the ear, 
but we shall see him as he is ; our knowledge^ 
therefore^ will be clear, because it will be intuitive. 
It is a glorious part cf the promised bliss, 
diat tiiie book of Prophecy AsH be realised ; the 
book of Providence disphyed ; every myste- 
rious dispensation unfolded, not by conjecture 
but by vision. In the grand geaoeral view of 
Revelation, minute descriptiim would be below 
our ideas ; circumstanttsd details would be dis* 
paraging; thejr would debase what they pre- 
lended to ex$iL Those sublime negatives -— 
*< Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neidier have 
entered into the heart of man, the things whiiih 
Ood hath prepared for them that love Him,'' — 
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fill the soul with loftier conceptions of eternal 
joys than all the elaborate but degrading deline- 
ations which have been sometimes attempted. 
We cannot conceive the blessings prepared for 
us, until He who has prepared reveal tifem. 

If, indeed, the blessedness of the eternal world 
could be described, new faculties must be given 
us to comprehend it. If it could be conceived, 
its glories would be lowered, and our admiring 
wonder diminished. The wealth that can be 
counted, has bounds : the blessings that can be 
calculated, have limits. We now rejoice in the 
expectation of happiness inconceivable. To 
have conveyed it to our full apprehension, our 
conceptions of it must then be taken from some- 
thing with which we are already acquainted, and 
we should be sure to depreciate the value of 
things unseen, by a comparison with even the 
best of the things which are seen. In short, if 
the state of heaven were attempted to be let down 
to human intelligence, it would be far inferior to 
the glorious but indistinct glimpses which we 
now catch from the oracles of God, of joy un- 
speakable, and full of glory. What Christian 
does not exult in that grand outline of unknown, 
unimagined, yet consummate, bliss — <^ In Thy 
presence is the fulness of joy, and at Thy right 
hand is pleasure for evermore ? '* 

THE END. 
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